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FOREWORD 

With  the  conviction  that  for  an  institution  to  be 
as  useful  as  possible  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  it 
wide  publicity,  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission 
have  devised,  in  common  with  bodies  of  a  like  nature, 
a  series  of  bulletins,  to  be  published  from  time  to 
time,  setting  forth  in  a  form  readily  accessible  all  mat- 
ters about  its  work  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  and  to  scholars. 

Bulletin  No.  1  relates  to  the  inception,  the  aims 
and  the  administration  of  the  Commission.  Other 
bulletins  are  being  planned,  which  will  contain  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  Commission, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Histori- 
cal Society  for  the  year  current,  reports  of  coopera- 
tive activities  with  other  state  organizations  of  a 
similar  nature,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  local 
historical  societies  in  Michigan,  suggestions  to  local 
societies  regarding  methods  of  work,  reports  and  pa- 
pers contributed  by  local  societies,  a  preliminary  bibli- 
ography of  materials  for  Michigan  history,  a  calendar 
of  unpublished  materials  in  the  public  and  private 
libraries  of  Michigan,  a  calendar  of  Michigan  state 
and  local  archives,  suggestions  to  writers  of  local 
history  in   Michigan,  and  topics,  references  and  sug- 
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gestions  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  Michigan  his- 
tory, including  Indian  legends  and  pioneer  life,  with 
references  to  material  for  English  exercises  and  story 
telling . 

The  Commission  cordially  invites  questions  about 
its  work  from  anyone  interested,  with  the  assurance 
that  all  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous 
attention. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  COMMISSION^ 

It  had  been  realized  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Histori- 
cal Society  in  June,  1911,  that  the  relation  between 
that  Society  and  the  State  was  anomalous.  The  State 
supported  the  Society  by  annual  contributions  but  it  * 
had  no  voice  in  its  management,  and  although  the 
Society  was  provided  with  rooms  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  had  accumulated  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tions, purchased  mainly  with  money  provided  by  the 
State,  the  latter  had  no  control  over  them.  The  only 
protection  to  the  State  was  the  provision  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  the  Society 
that  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  its 
property  should  revert  to  the  State.  But  the  law 
contained  nothing  to  prevent  the  Society  during  its 
.  life  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  its  property. 

To  remedy  this  condition  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  June, 
1911,  and  unanimously  adopted,  declaring  that  the 
Society  held  all  its  property  as  trustee  for  the  State, 
and  giving  its  officers  authority  to  make  formal  con- 
veyance to  the  State  at  any  time  when  they  might 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so. 


f 


Prepared  by  the  Vice  President,  Hon.  William  L.  Jenks. 
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During  the  years  1911  and  1912,  when  the  Society 
was  deprived  of  any  appropriation  by  the  veto  of 
Governor  Osbom,  and  was  able  to  continue  its  activi- 
ties only  by  means  of  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Board 
of  State  Auditors,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society  that  the  best  solution  of  the  situation 
was  to  create  a  State  Department  which  should  have 
charge  and  control  of  the  property  collected  by  the 
Society,  with  a  permanent  appropriation  which  would 
enable  it  to  carry  out  a  definite  and  continuous  policy. 
The  Society  would  still  remain  in  existence,  with  im- 
portant duties  which  a  State  Department  could  not 
perform,  but  it  would  not  have  any  property  re- 
sponsibility nor  receive  contributions  from  the  State. 

As  a  result  a  bill  to  create  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  session  of  1913,  which  became 
a  law  in  its  present  form. 


ACT  ESTABLISHING  THE  COMMISSION 

An  act  to  create  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission; 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  members  of  such 
commission;  to  fix  their  terms  of  office,  prescribe 
their  powers  and  duties,  make  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  repeal  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith. ^ 

[Act  No.  271,  Public  Acts  of  1913.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  "Michigan  Historical  Commission." 
Said  commission  shall  consist  of  six  members,  with 
the  addition  of  the  governor,  ex  officio;  said  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  No  mem- 
ber of  said  commission  shall  receive  any  compensation 
for  his  services,  except  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
while  attending  the  meetings  of  said  commission. 

Section  2.  The  governor  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  said  commission  for  the  following  terms:  One 
for  one  year,  one  for  two   years,  one  for  three   years, 


1  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  D wight  G.  F.  Warner.  To 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey  is  due  much  credit  for  earnest  work  in  behalf 
of  this  bill  from  its  inception  to  its  passage  by  the  legislature. 
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one  for  four  years,  one  for  five  years,  and  one  for  six 
years,  and  thereafter  one  member  annually  for  a 
term  of  six  years  until  their  successors  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

Section  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  act 
shall  take  effect,  the  said  commission  shall  meet  in 
the  State  capitol  in  Lansing,  and  shall  organize  by 
electing  one  of  its  members  as  president,  and  one  as 
vice  president,  and  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  and  shall 
arrange  a  time  and  place  of  holding  regular  meetings 
of  the  commission  and  for  such  special  meetings  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  shall  take,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
necessary  steps  to  receive  and  accept  in  the  ijame  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  such  of  the  property  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  as  the  latter 
may  convey  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  shall  take 
possession  of  the  rooms  in  the  capitol  building  now 
occupied  by  the  said  society,  and  may  accept  all  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  furtherance  of  its  authorized 
purposes. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission 
to  collect,  arrange  and  preserve  historical  material, 
including  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts, 
papers,  copies  of  domestic  and  foreign  records  and 
archives,  paintings,  statuary,  and  other  objects  and 
material  illustrative  of  and  relating  to  the  history  of 
Michigan  and  the  old  Northwest  Territory;  to  pro- 
cure and  preserve  narratives  of  the  early  pioneers, 
their  exploits,  perils,  privations  and  achievements;  to 
collect  material  of  every  description  relative  to  the 
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history,  genius,  progress  or  decay  of  our  Indian  tribes; 
to  collect,  prepare  and  display  in  the  museum  of  said 
commission  objects  indicative  of  the  life,  customs, 
dress  and  resources  of  the  early  residents  of  Michigan, 
and  to  publish  material  relative  to  and  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  State,  including  such  material  as 
may  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Society.  The  commission  shall 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  and  local  societies  of  similar  nature 
and  purpose. 

Section  5.  The  said  commission  shall  have  power, 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  public  officials  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  this  power,  to  collect  from 
the  public  offices  in  the  State,  including  State,  county, 
city,  village  and  township  offices,  such  records,  files, 
documents,  books  and  papers  as  are  not  less  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  are  not  in  current  use,  and  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commision,  valuable  only  for  his- 
torical purposes;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  legal 
custodian  of  such  records,  files,  documents,  books  and 
papers  when  collected  and  transferred  to  its  posses- 
sion. The  commission  shall  provide  for  their  preserva- 
tion, classification,  arranging  and  indexing,  so  that 
they  may  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
Copies  of  all  such  papers,  documents,  files  and  records, 
when  made  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  or  archi- 
vist of  said  commission,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
in  all  courts,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  certified  to  by 
the  original  custodian  thereof. 
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Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission 
to  prepare  for  publication  such  material  referred  to 
in  section  four  of  this  act  as  may  be  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  The  volumes  of  said  publication  shall  be 
issued  in  editions  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred copies,  and  contain  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
fifty  pages  each.  They  shall  be  printed  and  bound  in 
substantial  uniformity  with  the  volumes  issued  by 
other  historical  societies  and  the  several  State  depart- 
ments. Said  printing,  together  with  such  bulletins 
and  reprints  of  articles  as  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mission, shall  be  done  by  the  State  printer,  and  the 
binding  by  the  State  binder,  both  printing  and  bind- 
ing to  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  said 
commission.  The  cost  of  such  printing  and  binding, 
together  with  other  necessary  printing  and  binding, 
postage  and  supplies,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  board  of 
state  auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
State  treasury,  when  vouchers  are  approved  by  the 
secretary  and  president  or  vice  president  of  said  com- 
mission. 

Section  7.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall 
be  the  custodian  of  the  publications  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  of  the  museum,  and  shall  distribute  and  ex- 
change said  publications  with  domestic  and  foreign 
states  and  governments  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  commission.  One 
copy  of  each  volume  published  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  school  library  and  educational  institution,  public 
library  and  grange  library  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
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when  authoritatively  and  officially  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  officers  thereof:  Provided,  That  no  library 
containing  less  than  five  hundred  volumes  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  publications;  he  shall  also 
furnish  to  each  member  of  the  legislature  during  his 
term  of  office  one  copy  of  each  volume  or  bulletin  pub- 
lished during  such  term,  the  expense  of  all  such  dis- 
tribution to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  in  the 
State  treasury  upon  proper  vouchers  rendered  therefor. 
The  remainder  of  said  copies  of  said  volumes  and 
publications  shall  be  sold  by  said  secretary  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  one  dollar  for  each  volume,  and  at 
such  price  for  each  bulletin  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
commission.  The  money  arising  from  such  sales  and 
from  certified  copies  of  documents  shall  be  placed  in 
the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 
Section  8.  The  secretary  of  said  commission  shall 
be  the  editor  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  com- 
mission, acting  under  the  direction  of  the  commission, 
and  shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  The  commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  curator  of  the  museum  at  a  salary 
of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  who 
shall  have  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  commission.  The  commission  shall  also  have 
power  to  appoint  an  archivist  and  assistant  editors  of 
said  publications,  and  such  clerical  assistants  as  may 
be  required,  but  the  expenses  for  such  archivist,  editors 
and  assistants,  including  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  secretary  or  other  employes,  shall  not  at  any  time 
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exceed  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  salary 
of  the  secretary,  archivist,  editors,  curator  and  cleri- 
cal assistants  shall  be  paid  monthly  from  any  moneys 
in  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon 
a  warrant  of  the  auditor  general  on  the  State  treasury 
approved  by  the  president  or  vice  president  of  said 
commission. 

Section  9.  The  said  commission  shall  make  annual 
reports  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  to  the 
governor  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  done  under  its  supervision  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  amounts  of  money  ex- 
pended by  it  for  the  various  purposes  authorized  by 
this  act. 

Section  10.  The  auditor  general  shall  adci  to  and 
incorporate  in  the  State  tax  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  annually,  and  such  amount  is  hereby  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  sum  shall  be 
included  in  the  State  taxes  apportioned  by  the  auditor 
general  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  State,  to  be 
levied,  assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes,  and 
when  so  asseSvSed  and  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  to  reimburse  the  same  for  the  money 
hereby  appropriated. 

Section  11.  All  act's  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

I. 

No  moneys  shall  be  expended  from  the  special  fund 
of  the  Commission  until  the  purpose  of  such  expendi- 
ttire  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Commission  and 
spread  upon  its  records. 

II. 

Such  expenditure  shall  be  made  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  Commission,  signed  by  the  Secretary  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President  or  Vice  President. 

III. 

The  publications  of  the  Commission  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes: 

A.  The  Annual  Reports,  which  shall  contain  a 
general  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  preceding  year,  and  a  detailed 
financial  statement  of  its  expenditiures. 

B.  Bulletins,  which  shall  be  numbered  con- 
secutively  and  contain  the  proceedings  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  at  its 
annual  and  mid-winter  meetings,  including  such 
papers  read  at  said  meetings  as  may  be  deemed 
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desirable,  also  such  special  articles  relating  to 
matters  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 

C.  Historical  Documents,  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Michigan  and  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
to  be  issued  in  volumes  numbering  consecutively 
from  volume  I. 

IV. 

No  publication  of  the  Commission  shall  be  issued 
until  the  manuscript  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  it  or  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose. 

V. 

The  President  ^nd  Vice-President  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  elected.  All  appointed  officers  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  and  he  is 
authorized, 

A.  To  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  the  property 
thereof. 

B.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Commission. 
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C.  To  keep  a  financial  record  showing  in  detail 
all  expenditures  from  the  special  fund. 

D.  To  prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

E.  To  cause  an  inventory  to  be  made  and  main- 
tained of  all  property  in  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

F.  To  cause  the  museum  and  all  other  of  the 
Commission's  collections  to  be  arranged,  classified, 
and  catalogued. 

G.  To  prepare  for  publication  all  volumes  or 
bulletins  which  the  Commission  may  decide  to 
issue. 

H.  To  distribute,  in  accordance  with  the  statute, 
the  volumes  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Collections  and  the  publications  of  the 
Commission. 

I.  To  arrange  for  exchange  of  publications  with 
all  societies  of  a  similar  nature  in  America  and 
elsewhere. 

J.  To  establish  and  maintain  connections  with 
the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  and 
with  societies  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

K.  To  employ  and  discharge,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission,  such  assistants,  includ- 
ing stenographer  and  others,  as  may  be  required. 
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VII. 

The  Curator  shall  have  charge,  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary,  of  the  museum  and  its  col- 
lections, and  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  whatever 
manner,  and  to  whatever  extent,  the  latter  may  require 
in  the  performance  of  any  of  his  duties,  and  especially 
in  the  line  of  developing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
State  among  the  schools,  clubs,  societies  and  other 
associations  in  the  State. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  Michigan 
Historical  Commission  was  approved  by  Governor 
Ferris  May  8.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were 
at  once  appointed,  and  they  met  and  organized  on 
May  28. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  Governor,  ex  officio, 
and  six  members  appointed  by  him.  The  term  of  a 
commissioner  is  six  years;  the  first  members  are  ap- 
pointed one  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for 
three  years,  etc. 

The  statutory  officers  of  the  Commission  are  a 
President  and  Vice  President  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  certain  officers  who  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  that  body — Secretary,  Curator, 
Archivist,  Assistant  Editors  and  Clerks.  No  com- 
pensation for  service  is  received  by  members  of  the 
Commission  excepting  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
while  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 
The  Secretary  receives  per  annum  $1800  and  the 
Curator  $1000;  excepting  one  clerk  no  other  officers 
have  yet  been  appointed. 

There  is  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  $5000  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  printing,  binding 
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and  distributing  the  publications  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  necessary  postage  and  supplies. 

The  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  held  in  Lansing 
in  the  first  week  of  July  and  within  every  three  months 
thereafter.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  President. 


HOUSING 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commission  are  in  the 
capitol  at  Lansing.  The  Secretary's  office  is  tem- 
porarily in  House  Committee  room  I,  and  the  museum 
is  still  in  the  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  it  when  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society.  The  only  available  place  for  the  ac- 
cimiulating  book  and  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Commission  is  the  already  overcrowded  State  Library. 

It  is  well  known  in  Michigan  that  the  State  Library 
has  long  since  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and  the 
problem  has  long  been  discussed  of  securing  ample 
fireproof  accommodations  for  the  invaluable  collections 
in  the  Capitol.  Only  the  imperative  needs  of  other 
State  institutions,  necessitating  a  very  large  total  ap- 
propriation, blocked  the  active  steps  which  were  being 
taken  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  bring 
this  long  desired  boon  to  fruition. 

Now  that  the  way  has  opened  for  the  still  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  vast  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest  that  the 
Commission  has  been  empowered  to  gather,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  widespread  interest  in 
larger  library  accommodations  may  continue,  and 
insure  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  this 
object  may  be  attained. 


COLLECTIONS 

The  collection  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion is  intended  to  comprise  every  variety  of  material 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Michigan,  of  the  life  of 
its  aboriginal  peoples,  and  of  its  early  settlers  and 
present  population. 

Probably  nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  truer  reflec- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  commonwealth  than  in  its  laws, 
in  its  legislative  journals  and  their  accompanying  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  reports  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  tried  in  its  courts  under  those  laws.  Of  these  a 
complete  collection  will  be  made,  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  reports  issued  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
several  departments  of  state.  The  original  records  and 
published  reports  of  all  State  and  local  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations,  clubs  and  societies  which  bear  upon 
the  institutional  history  of  the  state  will  be  gathered. 
A  thorough  and  systematic  search  will  be  made  for 
old  files  and  fugitive  sheets  of  Michigan  newspapers. 

While  the  newspaper  is,  by  itself,  confessedly  a  dubi- 
ous source  material  from  which  to  reconstruct  the  life 
of  a  people,  it  nevertheless  can  be  of  highest  useful- 
ness to  the  historian  trained  to  guard  against  its 
sources  of  error.  This  consideration  will  warrant  the 
most  painstaking  care  in  searching  out  every  sheet  of 
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these  reflectors  of  the  habits,  thoughts  and  activities  of 
the  people,  and  in  piecing  them  together  in  as  complete 
files  as  possible.  There  are  at  present  many  bound 
volumes  of  these  newspapers  in  second-hand  book  stores, 
in  the  basements  of  the  libraries  and  court  houses  at 
the  cotmty  seats,  in  the  libraries  and  attics  of  former 
editors  and  their  descendants.  Of  the  more  recent 
issues  many  volimies  lie  now  neglected  in  cobwebs 
and  dust  in  the  storerooms  of  the  present  printing 
houses  of  the  State.  The  increasing  need  of  space  in 
these  rooms,  together  with  the  natiu-al  decay  of  paper 
exposed  to  dust  or  dampness,  has  caused  many  volumes 
to  be  destroyed.  The  need  is  urgent,  therefore,  that 
public  spirited  men  and  women  assist  the  Commission 
in  recovering  those  volumes  which  may  yet  be  pre- 
served. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  collecting  of  the 
representative  Michigan  newspapers  of  today,  and  in 
this  are  involved  the  problems  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary housing  and  a  sufficient  staff  to  properly  handle 
them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  at  least 
one  newspaper  of  general  interest  and  of  wide  county 
circulation  ought  to  be  collected  from  each  county, 
together  with  all  of  the  large  dailies  and  the  best  of 
the  periodicals  representing  the  special  interests  of 
agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  lumbering,  mining, 
etc. 

A  species  of  material  not  to  be  overlooked  consists 
of  letters,  diaries,  journals,  memoranda,  papers,  old 
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account  books  and  reminiscences  of  the  early  settlers 
and  public  men  of  the  Territory  and  State.  A  num- 
ber of  citizens  possessing  the  instincts  of  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  historian,  as  well  as  much  enterprise, 
have  made  considerable  collections  of  these  materials 
in  their  private  libraries.  A  collection  of  this  sort  of 
special  worth  is  that  made  by  Hon.  C.  M.  Burton,  of 
Detroit,  the  present  President  of  the  Commission. 
Recently  the  Commission  issued  a  circular  to  every 
newspaper  in  Michigan  requesting  the  insertion 
of  a  notice  to  its  readers  soliciting  particularly  this 
kind  of  material.  Undoubtedly  a  vast  proportion  of 
it  still  is  in  the  homes  of  descendants  of  these  people. 
It  should  in  justice  to  the  services  of  these  men  and 
women  be  gathered  together  from  private  hands  and 
libraries  and  made  appropriately  accessible  to  the 
student  of  Michigan's  history. 

Scattered  about  over  the  state,  and  practically  in- 
accessible to  the  student,  are  various  books  and  pam- 
phlets relating  to  Michigan,  such  as  the  county  and 
other  local  histories,  and  locally  printed  pamphlets  on 
the  industries  of  Michigan.  As  to  the  county  histories, 
their  frankly  commercial  purpose,  their  resulting  poor 
quality,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  them, 
have  quite  justly  brought  upon  these  products  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  serious  worker  in  history. 
However,  in  connection  with  some  phases  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Michigan  they  may  be  made  to  yield  much 
light  on  many  problems,  such  as  the  founding  of  vil- 
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lages,  routes  of  early  travel,  the  prejudices  of  settlers, 
the  sources  of  the  population  and  the  conditions  of 
pioneer  life.  It  is  earnestly  desired,  therefore,  that 
all  who  have  such  histories  and  wish  to  dispose  of 
them  should  at  once  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission. 

Attention  will  be  given  also  by  the  Commission  to 
the  collecting  of  three  other  classes  of  books, — his- 
tories of  Michigan  and  of  neighboring  states,  works  of 
national  scope  that  bear  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  region  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  books  of  any 
nature  written  by  Michigan  authors. 

The  collecting  of  maps  and  atlases  of  Michigan  and 
of  the  adjacent  country  has  already  reached  a  very 
creditable  stage  in  Michigan.  Two  large  collections  of 
special  worth  are  in  the  private  libraries  of  Hon.  CM. 
Burton  of  Detroit  and  Hon.  E.  O.  Wood  of  FHnt.  The 
latter  collection  is  specially  useful  for  the  student  of 
the  French  period.  The  collection  made  by  Hon.  W. 
L.  Jenks  for  the  Port  Huron  public  library  is  the 
largest  general  collection  in  the  state  bearing  specifi- 
cally on  Michigan.  There  are  also  valuable  collec- 
tions in  the  Detroit  public  library,  the  Ryerson  public 
library  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  State  Library  at  Lansing 
and  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  principal  sources 
of  the  originals  of  the  earlier  maps  are  France  and 
Canada,  from  whence  Mr.  Wood  purchased  a  large 
part  of  his  collection;  but  the  later  maps,  beginning 
with  the  Risdon  map  of  1825,  are  doubtless  in  many 
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private  Michigan  homes.  These  the  Commission  de- 
sire to  gather,  that  they  may  properly  mount  and 
preserve  them  and  make  them  accessible  to  students. 
They  will  be  glad  to  commimicate  with  anyone  wishing 
to  dispose  of  them. 

In  due  time,  investigators  with  the  special  training 
that  is  needed  will  explore  the  field  for  archeological 
remains,  especially  in  the  mounds  and  tumuli.  It  is 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  Commission  that  much 
more  damage  than  good  has  in  the  past  frequently 
resulted  from  the  unskilled  work  of  the  misdirected 
enthusiast  and  curiosity  hunter  in  this  field  of  work. 
Often  the  peculiarities  of  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  position  of  objects  in  them, 
have  quite  as  much  significance  to  the  scientific  mind 
as  the  objects  themselves.  This  therefore  is  a  field 
which  the  Commission  will  seek  for  the  present  to 
guard  rather  than  to  explore. 

The  most  obvious  parts  of  the  collection,  and  prob- 
ably always  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  general  public,  are  the  museum  and  the 
portrait  gallery.  For  these  departments  the  Com- 
mission will  be  glad  to  receive  photographs,  pictures 
and  paintings,  Indian  relics  and  any  objects  that 
illustrate  worthily  any  phase  of  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan or  the  life  of  its  people. 

The  student  and  the  scholar  will  probably  find  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  entire  collection  in  the  archive 
material  from  the  state  departments  and  from  the 
various   county,    township,    city   and    village   deposi- 
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tories.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  given  to  its  His- 
torical Commission  a  more  generous  grant  of  power 
in  this  respect  than  has  Michigan,  which  provides 
(sec.  5)  that  "the  said  Commission  shall  have 
power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  public 
officials  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  this  power,  to 
collect  from  the  public  offices  of  the  state,  including 
state,  county,  city,  village  and  township  offices,  such 
records,  files,  documents,  books  and  papers  as  are  not 
less  than  thirty  years  old,  and  are  not  in  current  use, 
and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  valuable 
only  for  historical  purposes;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
legal  custodian  of  such  records,  files,  documents,  books 
and  papers  when  collected  and  transferred  to  its  pos- 
session. The  Commission  shall  provide  for  their  pre- 
servation, classification,  arranging  and  indexing  so 
that  they  may  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  Copies  of  all  such  records,  documents,  files 
and  records,  when  made  and  certified  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Archivist  of  said  Commission,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  in  all  courts,  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  certified  to  by  the  original  custodian  thereof." 

This  part  of  the  Commission's  collection,  like  that  of 
the  newspapers,  raises  not  only  the  question  of  housing, 
and  of  a  larger  library  staff ,  but  of  a  special  agent  or 
agents  to  send  into  the  field  to  do  the  actual  work  of 
collecting.  It  is  Hkely  that  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
this  work,  instead  of  bodily  removing  the  originals  a 
corps  of  trained  copyists  will  be  used  to  make  tran- 
scripts from  selected  originals  upon  specially  prepared 
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paper,  since  the  paper  in  the  local  archives  is  in  general 
little  calculated  to  withstand  the  wear  of  time. 

Among  the  agents  of  collection  that  can  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  State  are  the  local  pioneer  and 
historical  societies,  and  the  press.  The  Commission  is 
making  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  the  historical 
spirit  in  counties  where  such  societies  are  already 
organized,  and  to  organize  societies  in  the  counties 
which  up  to  the  present  have  been  without  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  statutory  provision  may  erelong  be 
made  by  which  the  county  societies  may,  as  they  do 
now  in  some  states,  receive  direct  financial  assistance 
from  moneys  collected  in  the  county  for  county  pur- 
poses. Bulletins  will  be  published  from  time  to  time 
to  aid  the  local  societies  in  their  work  and  to  record 
their  contributions. 

The  Commission  desire  to  express  their  warm  ap- 
preciation of  the  hearty  response  with  which  their  re- 
cent circular  request  was  met  by  the  press  of  the  state 
in  behalf  of  the  collection  of  historical  material.  The 
collecting  of  certain  kinds  of  material,  particularly  of 
a  personal  nature,  as  letters,  diaries,  genealogies, 
biographies  and  museum  objects  can  be  greatly  aided 
by  the  stimulus  which  the  press  can  give  in  keeping 
the  subject  impressively  and  constantly  before  the 
people.  The  problem  of  paid  advertising  through  the 
press  can  be  more  easily  met  by  the  Commission  as 
the  work  takes  on  those  dimensions  which  will  awaken 
the  State  to  the  Commission's  need  of  larger  funds. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  general  character  of  the  pubHcations  of  the 
Commission  is  stated  in  Commission  rule  three. ^ 
They  fall  into  three  classes. 

For  the  student  and  the  scholar  the  volumes  of 
* 'original  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Northwest  Territory,"  provided  for  in 
class  C,  will  be  of  first  importance.  These  volumes 
will  succeed  the  series  hitherto  known  as  the  Michi- 
gan Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  of  which  thirty- 
eight  volumes  have  been  published,  and  the  new  series 
will  begin  as  volume  I  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Com- 
mission. They  will  be  edited  by  the  vSecretary  of  the 
Commission. 

The  materials  at  present  contemplated  for  the  first 
volume  are  the  Schoolcraft  papers,  recently  transcribed 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  papers  transcribed  from  the  French 
archives  by  Stevens  and  Brown  of  London,  England, 
for  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 
covering  anew  the  field  of  the  so-called  Margry  papers ; 
to  the  latter  collection  will  be  added  many  that  are 
now  being  transcribed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Leland  at  Paris. 


See  p.   17  of  this  bulletin. 
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Other  volumes  will  contain  selected  and  representa- 
tive documents  from  the  archives  of  Michigan,  Canada, 
and  sister  states  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

These  volumes  will  be  published  annually  in  edi- 
tions of  2500,  containing  each  about  750  pages. 

The  Commission  also  is  engaged  in  reprinting  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Collections,  of  which  the  first  twenty  volumes  have 
been  reprinted  by  that  Society.  Volume  twenty-one 
will  soon  be  out  of  press,  and  volume  twenty-two  will 
appear  early  in  the  coming  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  reprinting  is  to  supply  deficiencies  in  incomplete 
sets,  hence  the  retention  of  the  older  name  for  the 
series;  and  in  order  that  the  two  volumes  of  indices 
for  the  first  thirty  volumes  of  the  Collections  may  be 
used  for  the  reprints  the  pagination  is  retained,  neces- 
sitating the  somewhat  clumsy  expedient  of  placing  the 
footnotes  in  an  appendix. 

The  Bulletins  of  the  Commission  will  be  largely  of 
an  informative  arid  instructional  character,  intended,  as 
suggested  in  the  foreword,  to  keep  the  public  in  close 
touch  with  the  current  work  of  the  Commission,  its 
plans,  its  problems  and  its  achievements;  to  aid 
especially  all  agencies  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  to  counsel  with  those  who  are  concerned 
with  studying,  teaching  or  writing  the  history  of  Mich- 
igan. The  Bulletins  will  contain  also  the  papers  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  and  selected  papers  read  at  local  societies,  to- 
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gether  with  brief  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  both 
the  State  and  local  societies.  Scholarly  books  and 
monographs  on  Michigan  history,  or  on  related  sub- 
jects, will  be  welcomed  as  material  for  the  Bulletins, 
to  be  separately  and  appropriately  published.  Biblio- 
graphies, calendars  of  unpublished  material,  and  need- 
ed indices  to  published  materials,  will  appear  as  need 
suggests. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commission,  to  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  will  contain 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  together  with  an  itemized 
financial  statement  of  expenditures. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  EXCHANGE 

A  very  liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  exchange  of  the  publications  of  the  Commis- 
sion. One  copy  of  any  one  of  them  may  be  sent, 
free  of  any  charge,  including  transportation,  to  ''each 
school  library  and  educational  institution,  public  libra- 
ry and  grange  library;"  but  two  limitations  are  im- 
posed: (1)  that  an  authoritative  request  for  them 
must  be  made  by  the  officials  of  such  institutions;  and 
(2)  that  a  library  to  be  so  favored  must  contain  at 
least  five  hundred  volumes.  A  copy  of  each  publica- 
tion is  to  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture during  his  term  of  office  ;i  exchanges  may  be 
arranged  with  foreign  and  domestic  governments  and 
with  all  societies  of  a  historical  nature.  Any  volumes 
remaining  will  be  sold  at  $1.00  per  volume,  and  the 
bulletins  at  a  price  covering  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Commission  is  to  give  its 
publications  the  widest  possible  circulation  consistent 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  usefulness,  and  every  re- 
quest for  them  that  is  within  statutory  limitations  will 
be  promptly  and  gladly  complied  with. 


'  It  has  been  regularly  the  practice  to  present  to  a  contrib- 
utor a  copy  of   the  volimie  containing   the  contributed  article. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

One  of  the  most  promising  departments  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  obviously  one  that  should  prove  of  very 
great  value  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  will  be  the 
Information  Bureau.  This  feature  is  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  the  Commission  to  be  directly  useful  to  the 
people,  to  come  into  vital  relations  with  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  State.  Through  this  department  a 
prompt,  full,  and  courteous  reply  will  be  made  to  all 
questions  from  all  inquirers  about  any  phase  of  the 
history  of  Michigan. 

Obviously  this  plan  is  not  immediately  possi- 
ble of  execution.  It  will  require  a  special  staff  of 
workers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  source  material 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  State,  able  to  turn  to 
the  information  needed  without  loss  of  time  in  fruit- 
less search.  The  present  funds  do  not  permit  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  staff,  and  the  Com- 
mission awaits  the  will  of  the  people  to  permit  them 
to  be  useful  in  this  very  promising  way.  Items  of 
historical  information  of  a  live  and  general  interest 
to  the  people  will,  however,  be  prepared  from  time 
to  time  for  the  press,  and  in  this  way  the  function  of 
such  a  bureau  can  be  partially  fulfilled. 

When  the  archive  material  shall  be  collected,  the 
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making  of  transcripts  for  individuals  and  the  courts 
will  be  obviously  a  very  important  function  of  the 
Information  Bureau,  especially  in  regard  to  the  courts, 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  giving  the  transcripts 
the  validity  of  the  original  documents. 


COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  aid  in  every 
way  possible  the  work  of  the  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society,  and  of  the  local  societies  of  Michigan.  Be- 
sides the  aid  that  may  be  given  in  helping  to  organize 
the  local  societies,  in  furnishing  suggestions  for  their 
work  and  in  publishing  their  contributions,  the  Com- 
mission would  aid  in  commemorating  anniversary  cele- 
brations of  historical  events  in  local  and  State  history, 
and  in  accurately  determining  and  marking  historic 
sites.  Lectures  and  addresses  by  representatives  of 
the  Commission  can  be  provided  at  appropriate 
times. 

Bibliographies  on  special  subjects  relating  to  the 
history  of  Michigan,  and  parcels  of  appropriate  ma- 
terials for  essays  and  debates  on  Michigan  subjects, 
can  be  furnished  to  schools  and  colleges.  Selected 
contributions  from  students  in  such  institutions  will 
be  gladly  received  by  the  Commission,  and  will  at 
their  discretion  be  published  in  the  bulletins.* 

The  Commission  wishes  to  cooperate  with  commis- 
sions and  societies  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  states 
along  lines  of  mutual  interest.  There  is  a  useful  field 
for  the  latter  species  of  cooperation,  in  collecting  ma- 
terial relating  to  periods  and  events  common  to  large 
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areas  including  Michigan.  Much  needless  duplica- 
tion might  be  avoided  by  a  mutual  understanding  of 
projected  plans.  Inappropriate  publishing  could  be 
minimized  by  judicious  exchange  of  materials.  A 
considerable  item  of  correspondence  could  be  saved 
if  bulletins  of  information  and  want  lists  were  mutually 
and  frequently  exchanged,  read  and  given  practical 
attention. 


THE  MUSEUM^ 

The  Museum  was  recently  transferred  to'  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, with  whose  growth  and  development  it  has 
hitherto  been  closely  connected.  In  1878-9,  when 
the  present  Capitol  building  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied, two  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Pioneer  Society,  as  it  then  was  called;  one  on  the 
second  floor  and  one  on  the  fourth. 2  In  these  rooms 
the  Society  placed  its  first  collections,  which  con- 
tained among  other  things  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  newspapers.  As  the  developing  activities 
of  the  departments  in  the  capitol  pressed  for  more 
room,  the  space  allotted  to  the  collections  of  the  Pio- 
neer Society  was  gradually  shorn  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions, in  a  comer  of  the  fourth  floor. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  were  reorganized  in 
its  present  quarters  in  1902,  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  Curator,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey.  At  that  time 
the  Museum  was  equipped  with  two  cases  containing 
together  twenty-eight  feet  of  space,  and  the  display 


^  The  materials  for  this  article  were  contributed  by  the  Curator, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey. 

2  Mich.  Pion.  &  Hist.  Colls.,  Ill,  11. 
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was  proportionately  small.  During  the  following  de- 
cade the  number  of  cases  increased  to  twenty-nine, 
with  about  one  thousand  square  feet  of  space.  Among 
the  many  additions  to  the  collection,  some  two 
thousand  Indian  relics  have  been  acquired.  A  large 
collection  of  china,  brown  ware,  pewter  and  candle- 
sticks was  secured  by  Mrs.  Florence  Babbitt,  now  of 
Ypsilanti.  The  china  collection  includes  about  three 
thousand  pieces. 

These  collections,  including  the  "millinery  exhibit" 
— a  unique  attraction  much  appreciated  by  pioneers 
of  the  State — are  of  much  value  to  the  student  of 
social  history.  School  children  accompanied  by  their 
teachers  have  frequently  paid  visits  to  the  Museimi 
to  study  the  progress  made  in  home  economics  and 
domestic  art.  Including  adults,  some  five  thousand 
visitors  annually  register  there.  Persons  who  have  in 
their  possession  articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils, 
or  any  objects  of  personal  or  domestic  use  that  illus- 
trate early  social  conditions,  could  aid  directly  in  teach- 
ing especially  the  children  of  the  schools  by  placing 
these  articles  in  the  Museum.  From  another  point  of 
view  it  may  be  suggested  that  while  shafts  of  marble 
as  tokens  of  respect  to  the  departed  are  quite  as 
dead  as  the  friends  or  relatives  mourned,  yet  some 
dish,  garment  or  article  used  by  them  connects  them 
with  life,  service  and  affection.  .Such  cherished  treas- 
ures would  be  carefully  preserved  and  guarded  in  the 
Museum. 
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There  are  now  in  the  Museum  some  thirty  pictures 
and  portraits  which,  if  space  permitted  them  to  be 
properly  placed,  would  make  an  appropriate  and  at- 
tractive portrait  gallery. 

One  of  the  ideals  of  Mrs.  Ferrey  is  to  have  a  room, 
separate  from  the  others,  which  should  faithfully  re- 
produce the  home  of  log  cabin  days,  with  its  puncheon 
floor,  stick  chimney,  fireplace,  old  fashioned  furniture 
and  festoons  of  pumpkins  and  dried  apples. 

Not  only  objects  to  illustrate  the  household  are  de- 
sired by  the  Commission,  but  also  objects  relating  to 
any  phase  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  For 
example  among  other  things  in  the  collection  are 
Burt's  solar  compass,  a  mortar  which  tradition 
says  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  a  brass  door  knocker 
from  the  time  of  Cadillac,  supposed  to  be  from  his 
house  in  New  Orleans,  the  sword  of  General  Cass,  etc. 
The  Commission  will  gladly  pay  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion upon  any  articles  of  this  nature  however  humble 
in  origin. 
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PREFACE 

This  bulletin  aims  to  meet  the  request  frequently 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  to  furnish 
suggestions  for  the  organization  and  work  of  the  local 
pioneer  and  historical  societies. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  highest  usefulness  of 
the  local  societies  can  be  attained  by  working  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  and  to  this 
end  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  organization  and 
activities  would  be  helpful.  Attention  is  specially 
invited  to  those  points  in  the  suggested  constitution 
and  by-laws  which  bear  upon  relations  between  the 
societies  and  the  Commission.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  most  helpful  sources  of  information  for  the  so- 
cieties is  their  mutual  needs  and  experiences  in  dis- 
covering, collecting  and  preserving  historical  materials ; 
this  knowledge  the  Commission  would  gladly  convey 
to  each  society  in  its  bulletins,  but  of  course  it  can  do 
so  only  if  it  is  kept  duly  informed.  Questions  about 
means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  particular  local 
fields   will   receive   individual    attention. 

There  is  little  need  to  suggest  that  a  constitution 
does  not  insure  life  in  a  society.  The  vitality  of  any 
organization  depends  upon  the  intelligent  interest  and 
work  of  its  members.  A  half-dozen  well-informed 
and  enthusiastic  workers  would  be  a  fair  substitute 
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for  the  best  constitution,  and  there  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  every  community  of  Michigan  many  more 
than  a  half-dozen  persons  who  are  intelligently  in- 
terested in  collecting  and  preserving  the  records  of 
the  common  life. 

To  further  aid  these  workers  the  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  send  its  representatives,  as  occasions  arise 
to  visit  them  and  get  into  personal  touch  with  the 
officers  and  members  of  their  societies.  In  the  upper 
peninsula  Mr.  A.  L.  Sawyer  of  Menominee  is  in  special 
charge  of  this  work  and  organizers  and  officers  of 
societies  there  should  correspond  directly  with  him. 
In  the  lower  peninsula  correspondence  should  be 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission, 
who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  con- 
ference either  with  the  Secretary  or  with  the  Curator 
of  the  Museimi,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  CONSTITUTION' 


Constitution  of  the 

County  Historical  Society 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

We,  the  undersigned  persons,  interested  in  the  history 
of County,  by  these  articles  as- 
sociate ourselves  under  the  name  of  The 

County  Historical  Society. 

ARTICLE  II 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  this  county  and  of  the  State  of  Michigan  may  be- 
come an  associate  and  active  member  of  this  society 
on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents.  " 

Sec.  2.  Active  membership  may  be  retained  after 
the  first  year  by  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  annual 
dues. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  or  life  membership,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  eminent  service  rendered  to  the  society,  may 

1.  The  first  draft  of  this  constitution  was  prepared  by  Mr.  A. 
L.  Sawyer  of  Menominee. 
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be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  society's  members  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting,  due  notice  having  been  given  of  the 
intended  action. 

ARTICLE  III 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  aid  in  the  discovery, 
collection  and  preservation  of  every  variety  of  material 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  this  coimty  and  of  Mich- 
igan: such  as  letters,  diaries,  journals,  memoranda, 
pioneer  reminiscences,  newspapers,  account  books, 
school  and  church  registers,  commemorative  addresses, 
genealogies  and  biographies,  photographs,  pictures  and 
paintings,  aboriginal  relics,  material  objects  illus- 
trating the  life  of  pioneers,  maps,  histories  and  records 
.of  the  county  and  of  its  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
institutions. 

ARTICLE  J  V 

DEPOSITORY 

'  The  depository  of  this  society  for  all  of  its   col- 
lections shall  in  the  beginning  be  in  the  city  (or  village) 

of ,  but  may  be  changed  by 

a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

ARTICLE  V 

MEETINGS 

Sec.  1 .     The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  shall  be 
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held  at on  the 

day   of in   each   year,    at 

o'clock, M. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  failure  to  hold  the  meeting  at 
such  time  the  same  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  such 
place  on  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  the  president, 
secretary,  or  by  any  five  members  of  the  society. 

Sec.  3.  Such  notice  may  be  given  by  publishing 
the  same  in  any  newspaper  printed  and  circulated  in 
this  county  at  least  ten  days  before  such  meeting,  or 
by  sending  a  copy  thereof  by  mail  to  each  member  of 
the  society  to  his  post  office  address  as  the  same  shall 
appear  upon  the  records  of  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  Special  meetings  may  convene  at  any  time 
for  any  purpose  upon  notice  given  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  5.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business 
at  an  annual  or  special  meeting  shall  consist  of  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  enrolled  active  membership  for  the 
year  current. 

Sec.  6.  A  majority  vote  of  all  present  and  voting 
on  any  question  shall  control. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  society  shall 
be  mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission  at  the  same  time  notice  of  such  meeting 
is  given  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  VI 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  1.     The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
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dent,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  His- 
torian. 

Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  each  year,  or  in  case  of  failure  so  to  elect  then 
at  any  other  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  All  officers  shall  hold  office  for  the  period 
of  one  year  or  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
year,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected 
and  shall  have  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  The  five  officers  so  elected  shall  constitute 
a  Board  of  Directors  who  shall,  as  such  Board,  manage 
the  business  of  the  society,  subject  to  such,  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed or  imposed  by  the  society  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  its  members. 

Sec.  5.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  society  shall 
elect  a  Corresponding  Secretary  for  each  township  of 
the  coimty,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  matters  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  society. 

ARTICLE  VII 

DUTIES 

Sec.  1.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  correspond  to  those 
usually  imposed  upon  such  officers  in  societies  of  like 
nature,  and  special  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  any 
of  them  by  the  society  or  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historian  to  take 
proper  care  of  all  collections  of  the  society,  to  aid  and 
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cotinsel  with  historical  writers  among  the  members  of 
the  society,  to  foster  the  historical  spirit  in  the  mem- 
bership at  large,  and  to  make  frequent  reports  thereof, 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  society,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  held  on  the  first 

in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  held 
at  any  time  on  three  days'  written  notice  by  mail  to 
each  Director,  which  notice  may  be  given  by  either 
the  President  or  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  it  shall  require  the. 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  full  Board  to  carry  a 
motion  or  adopt  a  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  of  the  society  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Board  shall  convene  at 
his  call. 

ARTICLE  IX 

DISPOSITION  OF  COLLECTIONS 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  acquisition  by  the  society  of  any 
document  or  article  of  historical  value,  its  disposition, 
subject  to  any  restriction  placed  thereon  by  its  donor 
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or  donors,  shall  be  under  the  dii^ection  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  such  document  or  article  be  not 
preserved  in  the  locality  of  the  society,  then  the  same 
shall  be  tendered  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through 
the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  to  be  placed  in 
care  of  said  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  In  consideration  of  assistance  proffered  by 
the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  society,  and  because  of  the 
society's  interest  in. the  work  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
hereby  provided  that  in  case  the  society  fails  in  three 
consecutive  years  to  have  a  quorum  at '  its  annual 
meeting,  which  shall  be  interpreted  as  the  cessation  of 
an  effective  working  organization,  then  all  articles  and 
things  belonging  to  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  and 
acceptance  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission, 
shall  pass  to  the  State  and  be  in  charge  of  said  Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE  X 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting 
or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  notice 
of  such  intended  action  having  been  given  in  each  case 
in  writing*  to  each  member  at  least  thirty  days  before 
such  meeting. 
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IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF  we  have  hereunto 
set  otir  hands  and  respective  post  office  addresses  on 
the  date  set  opposite  our  respective  names. 

NAME  ADDRESS  DATE 


etc. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BY-LAWS 


By-laws  of  the County 

Historical  Society. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Editors  of  newspapers  who  give  the  society  the  ser- 
vice of  their  papers  to  record  notices  and  reports  of 
meetings  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  society,  be  made 
life  members  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the 
constitution.  On  payment  of  $15,  or  on  receipt  of 
papers  or  articles  valued  by  the  society  at  $15, 
any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  society. 

II 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  represent  and  act  for 
the  society  during  the  interim  between  meetings  of 
the  society,  but  any  action  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  society. 
No    indebtedness    shall    be    incurred    by    the    Board 
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greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  unappropriated  moneys 
at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  except  by 
specific  authority  of  the  society. 

Ill 

TREASURER 

The  Treasurer  shall  disburse  no  funds  of  the  society 
except  by  order  of  the  society  or  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  make  to  the  society  at  its  annual 
meeting  an  itemized  report  of  all  moneys  received  and 
disbursed  during  the  year  current.  No  bills  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  which  are  not  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  society. 

IV 

CURATOR 

A  Curator  may  be  appointed  by  the  society  to 
arrange,  catalogue,  and  preserve  the  collections  of  the 
society  in  accord  with  rules  which  the  society  shall 
make.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society  the 
Curator  shall  make  a  report  of  all  acqtiisitions  made  by 
the  society  during  the  year  ctirrent,  and  shall  give  such 
information  about  each  paper  or  thing  as  shall  be  deemed 
of  value.  A  like  report  shall  be  made  of  all  papers 
or  things  missing  from  the  collection  during  the  year. 
These  reports  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Historian 
of  the  society  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  His- 
torical Commission. 
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V 

ELECTIONS 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  by 
ballot  unless  otherwise  decreed  by  majority  of  all 
members  present  and  voting. 

VI 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  standing  committees  of  this  society  shall  be 

I 

whose  duties  shall  be  as  follows: 


VII 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  the  following 
shall  be  the  order  of  business:  (1)  Minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting;  (2)  Report  of  the  secretary;  (3) 
Report  of  the  treasurer;  (4)  Report  of  committees; 
(5)  Unfinished  business;  (6)  Social  recess;  (7)  Election 
of  officers;  (8)  New  business;  (9)  Addresses  and  papers; 
(10)  Adjournment. 

VIII 

SOCIAL 

The  society  shall  provide  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
a  social  gathering  or  picnic,  to  be  held  on  a  given  date 
and  at  a  place  to  be  decided  from  invitations  extended 
through  the  recording  secretaries  to  the  society  by 
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members  in  the  different  townships  of  the  county. 
Suitable  record  of  such  informal  meeting  shall  be  made 
and  preserved. 

IX 

DELEGATES  TO  STATE  SOCIETY 

A  delegate  shall  be  chosen  by  the  society  from 
among  its  officers  to  represent  the  society  at  the  an- 
nual June  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society,  the  transportation  of  such  delegate 
to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
local  society.  Such  member  shall  attend  carefully  to 
such  instruction  as  may  be  given  at  such  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  society,  or  of  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission,  concerning  the  work 
of  State  and  local  historical  societies  and  report  thereon 
to  this  society. 


HINTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORK 

THE  FUNCTION   OF   THE   LOCAL  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  almost  all  old  com- 
munities when  they  have  tried  to  reconstruct  the  life 
of  their  early  past  is  reason  for  a  strong  protest  against 
an  opinion  commonly  voiced  in  new  communities 
that  they  are  too  young  to  have  any  history. 

Of  course  no  community  is  at  any  time  too  young 
to  have  some  past,  and  to  have  some  record  of  that  past 
if  only  in  the  memories  of  the  pioneers.  It  is  exactly 
the  time  to  begin  to  keep  records  of  the  community 
life  when  a  community  is  young,  for  never  again  will 
the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  preserve  them  so 
judiciously  and  completely.  It  is  too  true  that  the 
present  seems  commonplace.  It  is  generally  true 
that  the  individual  has  little  concern  for  it  excepting 
as  it  ministers  to  his  needs  in  the  present  or  the  im- 
mediate future.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  easy 
to  cultivate  the  historical  sense  of  seeing  the  present 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  distant  future.  In  this  work 
the  service  of  the  local  historical  society  must  supple- 
ment individual  initiative. 

THE  ELEMENTS   OF   A   SUCCESSFUL   SOCIETY 

In  every  present-day  Michigan  community  there 
exist  the  elements  by  means  of  which  to  effect  an 
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awakening  of  the  group  mind  to  the  social  and  civic 
virtues  of  history.  In  all  of  them  there  are  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  some  culture  and  initiative.  In 
the  popular  mind  there  need  but  be  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  the  community  can  never  achieve  its 
highest  welfare  as  a  community,  and  hence  the  highest 
welfare  of  every  individual  in  it,  except  by  acting  upon 
the  knowledge  of  its  past  and  of  its  relationships  with 
the  larger  environment  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The 
initial  organization  and  work  of  the  local  historical 
society  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  intelligent, 
persistent  effort  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
community  acting  through  the  club,  the  lodge,  the 
school,  the  library,  the  church,  the  press,  all  of  the 
local  business,  social,  civic  and  political  organizations 
of  the  community. 

POPULAR   INTEREST   IN    '*OLD   THINGS*' 

There  is  an  initial  advantage  in  the  popular  general 
interest  in  old  things,  that  is,  if  they  are  old  enough  to 
have  ceased  to  be  commonplace,  an  interest  that  is 
often  more  than  mere  curiosity.  Personal  and  family 
pride  in  the  possession  of  old  objects  is  not  uncommon. 
The  collecting  instinct  can  very  profitably  be  directed 
through  the  local  press  towards  the  accumulation  of 
such  objects,  and  the  press  is  of  course  always  glad  to 
start  ideas  and  publish  results  that  will  interest  its 
readers.  Interest  in  private  collecting  will  lead  natural- 
ly to  group  action  by  association  of  interests. 
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AROUSING  AND  DIRECTING  POPULAR  INTEREST  IN 
COLLECTING;    START   IN   THE   HOME 

Naturally  some  things  are  more  worthy  of  col- 
lecting than  others,  as  suggested  in  Article  III  of  the 
constitution  in  this  bulletin.  A  good  starting  point 
is  the  home.  Attics  and  basements  would  yield  many 
surprises  doubtless  even  to  their  owners;  a  rainy  day 
could  be  spent  very  pleasantly  exploring  and  in- 
ventorying these  much  neglected  corners.  Starting 
in  the  home,  there  may  be  gathered  a  variety  of  useful 
historical  material  in  the  shape  of  letters,  .diaries,  ac- 
count books,  scrap  books,  family  records,  genealogies 
and  photographs.  Photographs  furnish  of  course  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  persons,  manners  and  customs. 

' '  INTERVIEWING ' '    PIONEERS 

An  exceedingly  pleasant  entering  wedge  to  develop 
an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  community  is  to  interview 
the  old  pioneers,  a  practice  that  will  often  prove  as 
profitable  as  pleasant.  Especially  school  children  can 
be  thus  interested,  and  often  through  them  their 
families.  The  memories  of  pioneers,  while  sometimes 
treacherous  as  to  dates  and  persons,  may  yield  items 
of  much  value  about  early  settlement,  as  illustrated  in 
the  many  reminiscences  in  the  volumes  of  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections.  There  are  few 
means  of  arousing  popular  interest  in  Michigan's  early 
history  equal  to  a  few  evenings  spent  in  perusing  the 
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accounts  written  by  the  pioneers  for  these   volumes.^ 

RELICS   OF   THE   INDUSTRIES 

The  farm,  the  shop,  the  mill,  the  tavern,  are  a  few 
of  the  places  which  contain  objects  that  would  aid  the 
imagination  to  reconstruct  the  past  to  the  end  of  a 
more  profitable  study  and  appreciation  of  the  present. 
A  collection  of  such  objects  is  especially  valuable  in 
places  where  there  have  been  radical  changes,  as  from 
lumbering  or  mining  to  agriculture,  or  where  new  in- 
dustries as  dairying,  beet-growing  or  fruit  culture  have 
been  added,  or  where  there  have  been  radical  changes 
in  the  methods  of  these  industries. 

MATERIALS   RELATING   TO   CIVIC   LIFE 

Objects,  pictures  and  drawings  illustrating  public 
utilities  such  as  ferries,  bridges,  drainage  and  sewer- 
ing, water  supplies,  fire  protection,  lighting,  street 
transportation,  parking,  military  defense,  jails,  etc., 
are  very  instructive  for  good  citizenship  and  hence 
very  worthy  of  preservation. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRINTED   MATERIALS 

In  another  class  of  things  to  collect  come  the  printed 
materials.     Especially  worthy  are  all  publications  of 

2.  The  first  seven  volumes  are  especially  good  for  this  purpose 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission  at  $1  per  volume.  They  can  be  supplied  gratis, 
including  transportation,  to  libraries  in  educational  institutions 
and  granges  containing  500  volumes.  Temporary  loans  can  be 
made  to  the  smaller  libraries. 
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the  local  press, — newspapers,  periodicals  and  journals, 
public  ordinances,  reports  of  local  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, books  or  pamphlets  written  by  local  talent,  and 
clippings  about  the  community  issued  from  the  out- 
side press. 

INDIAN   RELICS 

Interest  is  usually  easy  to  arouse  in  archaeological 
and  ethnological  remains.  Scarcely  a  county  in  Mich- 
igan is  without  some  evidence  of  Indian  occupation. 
Indian  trails  can  still  be  traced  in  the  newer  counties. 
In  some  coimties  rock  carvings  can  be  found.  The 
sites  of  Indian  villages,  planting  grounds,  battles  and 
graves  can  be  identified  in  many.  The  romance  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  is  a  very  live  culture  bed  in  which 
to  nourish  interest  in  locating  these  sites  accurately. 
There  are  probably  in  the  State  many  unidentified 
mounds  and  deposits  of  Indian  tools  and  weapons. 
Such  interest  might  readily  develop  into  concerted 
action,  not  to  open  the  mounds — ^which  should  be  left 
to  the  scientifically  equipped  archaeologist — but  to 
identify  and  preserve  them  and  have  them  accurately 
located  by  township  and  range  on  the  atlas  sheets  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

MARKING  HISTORIC   SITES  AND  CELEBRATING 
ANNIVERSARIES 

The  appropriate  marking  of  historic  sites  is  another 
activity  in  which  local  interest  may  easily  be  aroused. 
There  is  no  one  thing  that  contributes  more  directly 
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to  historic  consciousness  in  a  community  than  the 
bestowal  of  honors  upon  the  old  landmarks.  Besides 
Indian  sites  some  counties  afford  sites  of  furtrading 
stations,  of  important  military  events  during  the 
French  and  British  occupation,  and  of  many  events 
important  to  the  locality  and  to  the  State  since  that 
time.  Every  village  and  city  should  appropriately 
mark  the  site  of  its  first  school,  church  and  similar 
important  public  institutions.  A  simple  white  stone 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  is  often  adequate. 
For  the  same  reason,  every  community  should  prize 
the  opportunity  to  focus  public  attention  and  stir 
anew  the  popular  interest  in  local  history  afforded  by 
the  recurrence  of  anniversaries  of  the  significant  events 
that  have  taken  place  at  these  sites. 

ALLIES     OF     THE     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY:     THE     SCHOOL; 
STORY-TELLING  AND   THEME-WRITING 

School  children  especially  will  be  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  Indian  and  in  the  collecting .  of  Indian 
relics  of  the  neighborhood.  The  romance  of  early 
Michigan  in  all  of  its  phases  will  make  a  strong  appeal 
if  vividly  presented.  Fortunate  is  the  child  whose 
teacher  is  a  skillful  story-teller  and  loves  to  tell 
stories  to  children.  For  such  work  the  innocence  and 
fearsomeness'  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  heroic  strug- 
gles of  the  early  missionaries,  the  exploits  of  the  voy- 
ageur  and  the  fur-trader,  the  glamour  of  the  military 
post  and  the  mystery  of  wild  nature  in  the  back- 
ground form  a  maze  of  material.    The  life  of  the  early 
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American  settlers  is  little  less  romantic.  The  volumes 
of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections 
abound  with  this  material  from  cover  to  cover,  to  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  specially  skillful  in  telling  the 
story,  let  her  read  to  the  class  for  example  from  pages 
399-408  in  volume  28  '^Reminiscences  of  pioneer  life 
in  Oakland  County"  or  the  story  of  "The  Dying 
Pirate"  fotmd  in  pp.  524-526,  the  same  volume.  It 
will  be  the  very  exceptional  class  that  does  not  ask  for 
more,  and  it  will  be  the  exceptional  child  that  does 
not  carry  home  to  parents  some  account  of  that  story 
as  well  as  interest  in  the  volumes  from  which  it  was 
read  or  told. 

Teachers  can  thus  be  strong  factors  in  developing 
that  interest  in  the  community  life  which  leads 
to  the  organizing  of  the  local  historical  society. 
In  the  upper  grades  teachers  can  use  these  materials 
for  English  exercises;  to  write  up  correctly  an  inter- 
view with  a  pioneer  would  be  a  very  practical  exercise, 
and  from  a  nimiber  of  interviews  there  could  be  woven 
a  tolerable  historical  sketch.  Not  only  would  this 
correlation  of  the  English  and  History  work  develop 
skill  in  English  and  stimulate  the  spirit  of  historical 
inquiry  but  it  would  lay  the  basis  of  an  intelligent 
patriotism  which  would  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
the  historical  society  later. 
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GROUP  PRIDE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  POPULATION 

A  subject  of  much  local  interest  in  some  com- 
mimities  is  the  foreign  born  population,  in  the  study 
of  which  there  may  be  utilized  a  certain  group  pride 
which  is  often  no  small  impulse  to  historical  interest. 
There  are  many  important  facts  which  school  children 
may  gather  that  can  be  formed  into  readable  sketches 
of  permanent  worth;  for  instance,  the  date  when 
immigration  began,  the  causes  of  emigration  from  the 
old  country,  why  Michigan  was  chosen,  who  the  leaders 
were  and  something  about  their  qualities,  the  character 
of  the  immigrants,  experiences  during  the  journey, 
experiences  in  the  new  homes,  relations  with  the  native 
Americans  and  contributions  to  the  general  welfare. 

CLUBS  AND   SOCIETIES  AS    CENTERS   OF  HISTORICAL 
' INTEREST 

Usually  in  a  community  there  is  early  formed  some 
club  or  organization  based  upon  personal  or  social 
relationships,  like  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club  under  whatever 
name  known,  the  G.  A.  R.,  etc.  These  bodies  can 
serve  as  centers  of  interest  in  local  history,  and  where 
that  interest  has  been  organized  they  have  proven  to 
be  its  warmest  promoters. 

THE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY   AND    THE   LOCAL   MUSEUM 

The  public  library  is  a  very  natural  ally  of  the  in- 
cipient historical  society.     It  has  a  large  opportunity 
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to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  local,  state  and  na- 
tional history  by  calling  attention  to  books  of  history. 
Every  Michigan  public  library,  at  least  all  that  are 
located  at  county  seats,  should  have  on  reserved 
shelves  in  the  reading  room  and  easily  accessible  at 
least  the  important  works  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest. 

Besides  furnishing  historical  books  of  reference,  the 
Library  could  well  set  apart  one  room  to  receive  and 
display  such  local  collections  as  might  be  obtained 
either  by  gift  or  loan  from  local  collectors.  The  local 
museum  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  very  legiti- 
mate extension  of  local  library  work,  a  relation  very 
thoughtfully  expressed  by  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode  in  the 
American  Historical  Association  Papers  III,  266,  where 
he  says,  "The  museum  cultivates  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  casual  visitor  even  makes  discover- 
ies for  himself,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  labels, 
forms  his  own  impressions.  In  the  library  one  studies 
the  impressions  of  others.  The  library  is  most  useful 
to  the  educated;  the  museum  to  educated  and  un- 
educated alike,  to  the  masses  as  well  as  to  the  few, 
and  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  intellectual  activity  in 
either  class.  The  influence  of  a  museum  upon  a  com- 
mtmity  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of  the  library,  but  ex- 
tends to  a  much  larger  number  of  people.'* 

In  view  of  the  popular  interest  in  a  museum  and  of 
its  real  value  to  the  masses  the  local  library  might  well 
devote  a  part  of  the  library  funds  to  gathering  and 
maintaining   such   a   collection,    feeling   assured   that 
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what  the  people  are  interested  in  they  will  consent  to 
pay  taxes  to  maintain.  The  interest  of  prominent 
families  is  readily  enlisted  by  getting  them  to  deposit 
loans  in  the  museum,  which  in  turn  stimulates  the 
interest  of  others. 

A  good  local  collection  is  an  important  educational 
supplement  to  the  schools  when  visited  by  the  pupils 
in  charge  of  their  teachers  and  intelligently  presented 
to  them.  Popular  lectures  based  on  the  exhibits, 
delivered  by  suitable  local  talent,  will  prove  always 
a  means  of  stimulating  interest. 

It  is  small  argtiment  against  the  local  mu- 
seum that  it  is  miscellaneous  and  comparatively 
insignificant  for  the  student  of  history  beside  books; 
the  same  argument  necessarily  applies  to  all  local 
institutions.  Indeed  the  local  collection  shotdd  be 
kept  typically  local  in  character,  its  purpose  being  to 
exemplify  the  fauna,  flora,  geology,  archeology,  furni- 
ture, utensils,  books,  weapons,  dress,  ornaments,  etc., 
of  the  community.  Much  of  this  material  will  be  lost 
to  the  community  unless  the  private  collections  are 
solicited  and  placed  thus  in  safe  keeping.  There 
should  be,  .undoubtedly,  discrimination  exercised  as  to 
the  articles  accepted  for  such  a  public  display,  and  on 
the  other  hand  rare  objects  needing  fireproof  housing, 
also  objects  of  state-wide  importance,  should  be  sent 
to  the  state  Museum  in  charge  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

In  cities  the  public  library  should  be  able  to  afford 
sufficient  funds  to  make  the  museum  artistically  at- 
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tractive.  Proper  space,  light,  cleanliness  and  restful 
colors  are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  museum. 
Objects  should  be  properly  classified  and  arranged 
according  to  their  relationships,  each  with  an  appro- 
priate setting.  Modem  cases  of  steel  and  glass,  with 
glass  shelving,  should  be  used  where  possible.  Printed 
or  typewritten  labels  should  be  placed  on  each  object, 
giving  its  name,  donor  and  history.  When  the  col- 
lection has  grown  to  some  size  visitors  apprec'ate 
having  a  printed  pamphlet  containing  brief  accounts 
of  the  different  objects,  classified  and  referred  to  by 
number  so  that  they  can  find  at  once  objects  in  which 
they  are  most  interested.  A  museum  so  equipped  may 
serve  for  study,  research  and  technical  instruction  as 
well  as  for  culttu-e  and  amusement.  The  spirit  thus 
developed  would  work  directly  towards  the  support  of 
a  live  historical  society. 

METHODS  OF  PRESERVING  CLIPPINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

To  the  smaller  libraries  and  to  individual  collectors 
a  word  might  be  useful  about  the  preservation  of 
printed  and  manuscript  materials.  For  newspaper 
clippings  and  fugitive  sheets  some  variety  of  the  scrap- 
book  method  is  common,  but  the  scrapbook  is  not  the 
best  to  start  with.  •  Envelopes  should  be  used,  pre- 
ferably manila,  size  3  by  5  inches;  the  clipping  if  large 
should  be  folded  carefully,  placed  in  the  envelope 
without  sealing,  and  the  envelope  should  then  be  proper- 
ly labeled  in  the  upper  left  comer  with  the  name  and 
date  of  the  paper  from  which  the  clipping  was  made. 
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A  brief  note  should  be  made  on  the  body  of  the  en- 
velope indicating  the  nature  of  its  contents.  No 
envelope  should  contain  more  than  one  item. 

At  first  the  envelopes  should  be  filed  chronologically, 
with  a  division  card  for  each  week.  When  a  sufficient 
number  accumulate,  say  for  a  few  months,  it  will  be 
possible  to  analyze  the  entries  for  general  topics.  It 
is  best  not  to  make  too  many  topics.  Some  of  these 
can  be  ascertained  beforehand,  for  example  "advertise- 
ments;'* nothing  more  vividly  reflects  the  evolution  of 
a  given  industry  or  business  of  a  locaHty  than  a  chron- 
ological list  of  advertisements  for  a  series  of  years. 
When  the  topics  have  been  ascertained  the  envelopes 
may  then  be  filed  topically,  With  the  place  of  each 
topic  indicated  by  an  appropriate  index  card.  The 
process  is  simple  when  the  appropriate  topics  are 
chosen. 

At  the  end  of  a  given  time,  say  a  year,  the  contents 
from  each  group  may  be  taken  out  of  the  envelopes, 
properly  subclassified  and  entered  in  a  scrapbook;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  far  the  best  to  use  the  prepared 
scrapbooks,  which  avoids  the  many  disadvantages  of 
library  paste.  These  can  be  bought  at  any  well 
equipped  book  store,  and  consist  of  gummed  Hues  per- 
pendicular on  the  page  to  which  when  slightly  moist- 
ened with  a  small  brush  the  clippings  will  readily 
and  permanently  adhere.  The  book  when  full  can  be 
properly  labeled,  indexed,  and  placed  with  other  books 
on  the  library  shelf.  School  children  in  the  upper  grades 
are  found  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  this  form  of 
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gathering  materials  of  current  interest  for  local,  state 
and  national  history.  In  libraries  it  is  desirable  to 
have  two  copies  of  each  newspaper,  one  for  filing  and 
one  for  clipping. 

Letters  and  other  manuscripts  which  must  be  read 
on  both  sides 'may  be  mounted  on  sheets  of  transparent 
surgeon's  plaster,  or  on  architect's  tracing  paper. 
The  sheets  can  be  cut  to  a  convenient  size,  preferably 
octavo,  and  when  enough  have  acctimulated  they  can 
be  paged,  indexed,  bound,  and  shelved  like  the  scrap- 
books.  A  common  method  of  mounting  manuscript 
is  to  attach  the  margin  to  suitable  leaves  already 
boimd  in  a  volume.  Obviously  this  is  not  as  flexible 
a  system  as  the  former,  but  may  answer  very  well 
where  the  material  is  already  completely  gathered 
and  classified. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOCAL  HISTORICAL  WRITERS 

Often  an  interest  in  local  history  may  be  nourished 
and  made  effective  by  attempting  to  write  upon  some 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  community.  Only  the  barest 
suggestions  of  cotirse  could  be  offered  here;  one  of  the 
very  first  would  be  the  very  subject  of  research  which 
the  preceding  pages  have  sketched.  In  the  second 
place  the  writer  should  seek  to  get  some  id.ea  of  the 
nature  of  historical  evidence,  such  as  might  be  gained 
from  a  book  like  Chahning  and  Hart's  "Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Reading  of  American  History,"  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  just  been  published,'  or  Small  and 

3.     Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00. 
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Vincent's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society/** 
An  extensive  treatise  on  the  subject  is  Langlois  and 
Seignobos'  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History/' 
translated  from  the  French.^ 

One  of  the  chief  canons  of  historical  writing  is  accur- 
acy— accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  fact,  in  stating  the 
fact  or  conclusion,  in  copying,  and  in  every  phase  of  the 
process..  A  statement  "in  print"  is  of  course  as  likely 
to  be  false  as  a  statement  made  orally.  Distinction 
must  be  sharply  drawn  between  original  material  and 
secondary  material.  For  every  statement  upon  which 
a  conclusion  is  based  a  reference  should  be  cited  in  a 
footnote,  either  at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  at  the  end 
of  the  article  or  chapter;  the  citations  in  footnotes 
enable  the  reader  not  only  to  check  his  writer  but  to 
supplement  the  information  on  any  given  point,  or  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion  from  the  facts  given  in  the 
original.  Bias  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as 
the  truth  is  the  only  justification  of  any  writing.  A 
writer  is  of  course  specially  prone  to  bias  who  bases 
his  accounts  upon  the  books  of  others  without  ques- 
tioning their  authority.  The  relation  of  local  history 
to  the  larger  history  of  the  state  and  nation  must  not 
be  left  out  of  view.  Local  history  is  of  consequence 
largely  because  of  its  place  in  the  larger  field.  All 
available  maps  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  care- 
fully studied.     The  value  of  an  article  or  book  is  much 

4.  American  Book  Co.,  l^ew  York,  $1.80. 

5.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  $2.25. 
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enhanced  when  appropriately  illustrated  with  maps, 
drawings,  photographs,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  suggest  specific 
topics  to  treat  in  writing  local  Michigan  history,  since 
these  would  vary  necessarily  with  the  period,  the 
locality  and  the  scope  of  the  field.  It  might  be  useful 
however  to  suggest  the  type  of  topics  that  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  treat  in  general.  The  following 
are  offered: 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  A  LARGE 
SETTLEMENT  area: 

Why  the  area  is,  or  is  not,  a  unit  of  settlement 

Stages  of  settlement — treasons 

Sources  of  settlers — ^reasons 

Causes  of  migration  from  the  old  homes 

Reasons  of  settlers  for  choosing  this  area  instead  of 

neighboring  areas 
Routes  of  immigration 
Obstructions   or  facilities   afforded  by   governmental 

action 
Description  of  new  environment — comparison  with  the 

old 
Founding  of  first  settlements 
Obstacles  met — ^how  overcome 
Chief  checks  and  stimuli  to  further  immigration 
Rate  of  increase  of  population  at  different  times — 

reasons 
Chief  characteristics  of  the  immigrants 
Chief  characteristics  developed  in  the  new  commimity 
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Economic  development — lumbering,  mining,  agricul- 
ture, grazing,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  manufacture, 
transportation,  trade,  commerce,  banking,  etc. 

Political  history 

Military  history- 
Social  progress 

Education 

JR^eligion 

Comparison  with  neighboring  areas 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SKETCH  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY: 

Causes  of  rate  of  growth  in  population 
Environment 
Advantages 

Nearness  to  large  centers  of  population 

Attraction  to  immigrants 

Markets  and  supply  depots 
Accessibility 

Rivers  navigable  for  large  boats 

Streams  navigable  for  small  craft 

Openings  and  unforested  areas 

Indian  trails 
Resources 

Climate 

Surface 

Drainage 

Water  power 

Soil  • 

Products 
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Disadvantages 

Comparison  with  neighboring^  environments 
Disposition  of  the  land 

Indian  treaties 

Government  surveys 

Establishment  of  land  districts  and  offices 

Legislation  affecting  land  sales 

Administration  of  land  sales 

Speculation  and  high  prices 

Titles  and  litigation 
Financial  crises  affecting  the  currency 
Improvements  of  harbors,  rivers,  roads,  canals,  and 

railroads 
Economic,  political,   social,   and  religious  traits  of 

settlers 
Interactions  of  city  and  farm  with  industry  and 

trade 
Factors    operating    in    foreign    countries    to    cause 

emigration 
Manufacturing  and  banking  institutions 
Amount  of  growth  at  different  dates 
Degree  of  organization 

When  surveyed  and  opened  to  settlement 

When  organized,  as  compared  with  neighbors 

From  what  territory  organized 

Number  of  townships  having   given  number  of 
settlers  at  given  date 
Number,  size,  location,  and  importance  of  settlements 

When  first  settlement  made 

Most  important  settlements  at  a  given  date 
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Most  important  settlements  in  a  given  part  of 

county 
New  settlements  of  note  made  during  a  given  time 
Location  relative  to  water  or  forest 
Exceptions  to  usual  location 
Pioneer  tendencies  displayed  by  locations 
** Paper  cities" 
Population 

Population  of  county  at  given  dates 
Center  of  population  at  given  dates 
Exceptional  variations  of  population — ^reasons 
Most  populous  areas — ^reasons 
Amount  of  increase  in  a  given  period 
Comparison  of  increases  of  population  for  different 
periods 
Industries 

Kinds  of  industries 

Location  of  heavily  timbered  areas 

Location  of  best  farming  districts 

Date  when  all  timbered  land  taken  up 

Proportional  number  of  acres  cultivated — location 

Number  of  bushels  of  different  grains  raised  in 

given  years 
Property  valuations,  real  and  personal 
Process  of  growth  of  population 
Sources  of  population 
Source  of  first  settlers 
Effect  of  certain  lines  of  transportation 
Effect   of  absence   of  certain  facilities   of  trans- 
portation 
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Absence  of  a  population  element  that  might  be 
expected 

In  what  ways  sources  are  typical 
Location 

Preferences  shown  for  different   environments — 
reasons 

Location  of  settlers  from  different  native  sources 

Chief  locations  of  foreign  bom  population 
Proportions 

Predominant  foreign  population 

When  foreign  population  became  important 

Relative  proportions  of  population  from  different 
states 

Relative  proportions  from  other  parts  of  same 
state 
Relationship  of  elements 

Conflicts  among  elements  < 

Forces  tending  to  amalgamate  elements  j 

Relative  tendencies  to  concentration  i 

Extensions  of  the  frontier 

The  fiUing-in  process 
Methods  of  founding  settlements 

Individual  initiative 

Informal  partnerships 

Stock  companies 

Social  and  religious  colonies 
Economic  types 
The  hunter 
The  woodland  farmer 
The  prairie  farmer 
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The  lumberman 
The  miner 
Urban  population 
Proportions  of  these  elements 
Summary 

In  what  ways  typical  of  the  larger  area 
Irregularities  of  growth 

Absence  of  usual  and  important  characteristics 
Comparison  with  immediately  environing  areas 
Parts  in  which  growth  was  exceptionally  rapid — 

reasons 
Parts  in  which  growth  was  exceptionally  backward 

— reasons 
Periods  in  which  growth  was  most  rapid — reasons 
Periods  in  which  decline  set  in — ^reasons 
Periods  of  steady  or  irregular  growth 
Comparative    importance    of    county    at    different 

dates 
Relation  of  rate  of  growth  to  that  of  larger  area    * 
Distinctive  contributions  to  the  general  welfare. 

TYPES    OF    OUTLINES    FOR    SKETCH    OF    SETTLEMENT    IN 

TOWNSHIPS 

A 

Key  to  early  settlement  of  the  township — ^recruits 
from  transients  going  to  other  places — ^illustrated  by 
a  leading  family  of  the  township. 

First  spot  to  attract  settlers — description  of  the 
environment — motives  of  the  settlers — sources  of  the 
settlers — dates  of  first  post  office,  store,  frame  house. 
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village  plat — significance  of  the  name — source  of  later 
settlers. 

An  early  abortive  settlement  in  the  township — 
causes  of  failure. 

First  mills,  if  significant — importance  of  the  first 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill  in  early  settlement. 

Population  of  the  township  in  the  first  authentic 
census — limits  of  the  township  at  that  date — ^portion 
of  the  township  most  densely  settled;  reasons. 

B 

Highways  of  the  township  influencing  early  settle- 
ment— Indian  trails  and  streams  located  with  reference 
to  immigration. 

Original  topography  of  the  township;  timber  land, 
oak  openings,  small  prairies,  marsh — compared  with 
neighboring  townships  in  attractiveness  to  settlers- 
illustrated  from  early  censuses. 

•  Location  of  largest  settlement — ^its  essential  local 
influences — source  of  the  settlers — ^routes  of  immigra- 
tion— other  centers  of  settlement — citizenship  of  the 
township  as  represented  by  the  first  township  officers. 

Early  censuses. 


Population  at  the  first  authentic  census — distribu- 
tion of  this  population — ^influence  of  topography  and 
highways — sources  of  population. 

First  settlement — ^importance  for  later  settlement — 
importance  of  the  tavern  and  of  pioneer  hospitality  in 
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early  settlement — illustrations — influence  of  the  lo- 
cation of  a  stage  station  in  the  township — compared 
with  the  later  influence  of  the  first  railroad  station — 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  a  railroad  in  disintegrat- 
ing an  embryo  village. 

Comparison  between  the  order  in  which  land  was 
entered  at  the  land  office  and  the  order  followed  by 
actual  settlement — location  of  ''boom  towns " — amount 
of  speculation  compared  with  that  in  neighboring  town- 
ships. 

D 

Influence  of  the  presence  of  Indians  in  checking  im- 
migration to  an  otherwise  attractive  spot — ^how  the 
Indians  came  to  be  there — date  at  which  the  reserva- 
tion was  ceded  to  the  government — effect  of  cession 
on  growth  of  population — ^illustrated  from  censuses. 

Main  points  of  settlement — general  direction  in 
.which  the  frontier  was  extended. 

Topography  of  the  site  of  a  future  city  given  in  some 
detail. 

"Squatters"  and  their  difficulties. 

Struggle  of  contending  localities  for  the  coimty  seat 
— significance  of  the  possession  of  the  county  in- 
stitutions to  growth  of  settlement. 

Important  mills — effect  of  lumber  supplies  on  settle- 
ment. 

Source,  amount  and  distribution  of  population  at 
^iven  censuses. 
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Influence  of  Indian  trail  and  oak  openings  on  settle- 
ment of  township — location  and  source  of  first  settlers 
— routes  of  immigration. 

Effect  of  establishment  of  state  road  on  settlement. 

Censuses — distribution  of  population — centers  of 
densest  settlement  as  indicated  by  location  of  first 
schoolhouses. 

F 

Influence  of  a  line  of  communication  shown  by  the 
location  of  land  entries  for  the  first  years — circum- 
stances modifying  the  inference  from  these  entries. 

Source  of  these  first  land  purchasers — what  pro- 
portion became  actual  settlers. 

Original  occupations  of  settlers — how  modified  by 
the  new  environment. 

Characteristics  of  a  purely  agricult\u:al  township — ^ 
natural  growth  and  even  distribution  of  population — 
slow  formation  of  civic  centers — influence  of  strong 
personalities — distribution  of  institutions — influences 
aside  from  environmental  tending  to  produce  and  per- 
petuate such  a  community. 

Censuses — source  and  distribution  of  population — 
limits  of  township  at  given  dates — comparative  dates 
of  organization  of  neighboring  townships. 


Routes  of  immigration  to  the  township — typical  set- 
tlers. 
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Influence  of  scenery  on  settlement  in  lake  region — 
tendency  of  New  Englanders  to  select  spots  reminding 
them  of  home — tendency  of  settlers  from  the  same 
source  to  settle  together — first  settlers,  date  and  source 
of  population. 

Censuses — distribution  and  source  of  population  at 
different  times. 

Geological  formations  affecting  settlement  in  the 
township — surface,  soil,  springs,  minerals,  drainage, 
timber,  waterpower. 

Position  with  reference  to  lines  of  communication — 
illustration  of  excellent  natural  advantages  offsetting 
poor  communication. 

When  organized — extent  then — population — loca- 
tion of  chief  centers — source  of  population. 

First  settlement — influences  and  source  of  settlers. 

First  public  improvements  in  the  township — effect 
on  settlement. 

First  public  institutions  in  the  township — officers  as 
types  of  pioneers. 

H 

Type  of  densely  timbered  and  somewhat  swampy 
township — late  settlement — first  settlement  centered 
in  one  place,  on  open  land — later  settlements  scattered. 

Effect  of  scientific  drainage  on  growth  of  township. 

Saw,  stave,  heading  and  cooperage  mills,  in  early 
developement. 

Source  of  first  settlers — influence  of  nearness  to  an 
earlier  settled  county. 
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Type  of  densely  forested  township  free  from  swamps 
and  with  unusual  water  power,  but  not  easily  ac- 
cessible— mill  sites  early  developed  as  nuclei  of  vil- 
lages, especially  at  junctions  of  streams. 

First  roads  influenced  by  Indian  trails — effect  of 
connection  with  large  centers  outside  the  county. 

River  transportation. 

First  settlement — important  settlers — other  centers. 

Censuses — distribution  and  source  of  population  at 
different  times. 

J 

Type  of  township  located  near  large  settlement  in 
neighboring  county  with  similar  environment. 

Influence  of  good  communication  in  different  parts 
of  township. 

Early  taverns  as  nuclei  of  villages. 

Minor  settlement  areas. 

Censuses — distribution  and  source  of  population. 

Growth  compared  with  that  of  neighboring  town- 
ships. 


It  is  most  true  that  the  value  of  an  article  or  book  is 
often  vitiated  by  faulty  organization,  and  experience 
suggests  that  there  are  many  persons  who  would  like 
to  know  some  method  of  properly  arranging  their 
material.      A    knowledge   of  certain  mechanical   aids 
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may  put  one  in  the  way  of  using  one's  mental  equip- 
ment to  the  best  advantage.  Individual  writers  have 
in  this  matter  worked  out  their  own  methods,  adapt- 
ing to  their  needs  whatever  they  have  found  of  value 
in  the  practice  of  other  writers.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  give  what  help  he  can  to 
any  one  who  feels  the  need  of  personal  assistance  in 
this  part  of  their  work. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  first  historical  society  to  be  organized  in  Mich- 
igan was  officially  designated  ''The  Historical  Society 
of  Michigan,"  authorized  by  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture in  1828.^ 

The  moving  impulse  to  this  organization  came  from 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  Michigan  of  that  day,  mainly 
residents  of  Detroit,  which  was  then,  and  continued 
to  be  until  1847,  the  capital  city  of  Michigan.  Lewis 
Cass  was  the  first  president,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  were  made  by  the  incorporating  act  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Society. 2  The  first  annual  addresses 
were  composed  by  the  best  talent  in  the  Territory. 3 
Among  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society  there 
were  leading  political  and  literary  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom 
had  visited  Detroit  or  were  interested  in  it  through 
friendly  intercourse  with  its  leading  citizens.* 

Despite    its    promising    impulse    and    distinguished 

1  Incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  approved 
June  23,  1828.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  following  third 
of  July. 

2  See  sec.  4,  p.  11  of  this  bulletin.  The  first  officers  of  the 
Society  are  designated  in  sec.  5. 

3  See  Hist,  and  vScientific  Sketches  of  Michigan  (Detroit,  1834), 
containing  addresses  by  Cass,  Schoolcraft  and  others. 

*  The  roll  of  honorary  members  included  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  Bancroft 
the  historian,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Irving,  Cooper  and 
Longfellow,  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan  of  Ireland, 
and  Harriet  Martineau  and  the  Countess  of  Blessington  of  Eng- 
land.    Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XII,  321. 
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membership,  however,  the  Society  appears  to  have 
had  a  checkered,  and  at  times  a  very  apathetic,  exist- 
ence. Its  meetings,  which  were  at  first  held  fre- 
quently, were  fairly  regular  for  the  four  years  from 
1828  to  1832.  A  period  of  five  years  intervened  when 
the  Society  seems  to  have  preserved  no  records.  A 
new  period  of  four  years  of  activity  followed  1837, 
when  apparently  again  interest  lapsed,  from  1841  to 
1857.  Four  years  more,  1857-1861,  brought  its  active 
work  to  a  close,  the  last  meeting  being  held  in  the 
latter  year.^ 

Judging  from  its  standing  committees,  the  scope  of 
its  intended  work  was  pretentious.  In  1857,  when  a 
revival  of  its  work  took  place,  it  had  standing  com- 
mittees on  civil  history,  judicial  and  legal  history, 
ecclesiastical  history,  Indian  history,  natural  history, 
educational  history,  agricultural  and  horticultural  his- 
tory, statistical  and  economic  history,  surveying,  en- 
gineering, roads  and  canals,  mineralogy,  biography  and 
genealogy,  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs,  and  arts 

and  sciences. 6 

The  most  enduring  work  which  the  Society  achieved 
was  to  collect  and  preserve  numerous  papers  and  man- 
uscripts, some  of  which  later  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  of  which  many  have 
since'  been  published  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Collections. ^ 

The  Society  .seems  to  have  made  also  a  valuable 
collection   of   museum    objects,    which    unfortunately 

5  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XII,  319,  322,  350. 

6  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XII,  326.      . 

'  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  VIH,  266-669;  XII,  351-662. 
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became  scattered  during  the  years  when  interest 
lagged.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  permanent  de- 
pository either  for  them  or  the  papers  and  manu- 
scripts. They  were  at  one  time  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Detroit  Athenaeum,  at  another  in  a  room  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Detroit.  It 
appears  that  in  1857  all  of  the  Society*s  collections 
were  in  the  office  of  General  Henry  T.  Whiting,  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  it  is  said  that  on  his 
being  ordered  to  a  distant  post  there  occurred  a  mis- 
take of  his  agent  which  resulted  in  many  of  them 
being  sold.s  An  appeal  was  made  for  their  restoration, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  extent  of  its  effectiveness. 
The  remainder  of  the  museum  objects,  subsequent  to 
1861,  were  in  the  office  of  Charles  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit, 
from  whence  they  are  said  to  have  been  transferred  in 
1886  to  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  a  copy  of  the 
act  incorporating  the  Society  to  compare  with  the 
act  of  1873: 

AN   ACT   to   incorporate   the   Historical   Society   of 

Michigan. 

WHEREAS,  Useful  knowledge  is  promoted  by  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  books,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  history  and  former  condition  of  society: 
And  whereas,  The  persons  hereinafter  named  are  de- 
sirous of  contributing  their  collective  aid  towards  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  such  facts,  records,  and 

8  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XII,  324. 
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traditions,  as  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  Union;  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  That  Lewis  Cass,  Henry  Whiting, 
John  Biddle,  Gabriel  Richard,  Noah  M.  Wells,  Rich- 
ard F.  Cadle,  Isaac  M'llvain,  Zara  H.  Coston,  Austin 
E.  Wing,  Thomas  Rowland,  John  L.  Whiting,  Henry 
S.  Cole,  Jonathan  Kearsly,  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  Zina 
Pitcher,  Edwin  P.  James,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  and 
Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  and  such  other  persons  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  become  members,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  of  ''The  Historical  Society  of 
Michigan,'*  and  that  by  this  name  they  shall  have 
perpetual  succession  in  law,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and 
being  defended,  in  all  actions  whatsoever;  and  that 
they  and  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seal, 
with  privilege  to  alter  or  change  the  same  at  their 
option,  and  they  may  purchase  and  hold  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,  and  sell,  lease,  or  dispose  of  the  sarae,  at 
their  pleasure:  Provided,  That  all  real  and  personal 
estate,  fimds,  collections,  or  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, shall  be  used  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  society  shall  have  power  to 
make,  ordain,  and  establish  a  constitution,  and  such 
by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
the  election  of  officers,  the  admission  of  members,  the 
times  of  meeting,   the  order  of  business,   the  assess- 
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ment  and  collection  of  fees,  and  such  other  objects, 
connected  with  the  good  government  and  prosperity 
of  said  society,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  may 
judge  necessary :  Provided,  That  such  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  regulations  shall  contain  no  provisions 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  Territory. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  officers  of  said  society  shall  be  a 
president,  two-vice  presidents,  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary,-a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  a  librarian, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  society  shall,  from  time 
to  time  deem  necessary,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  continue  in  their 
offices  one  year,  or  until  others  be  elected  in  their 
places;  and  if  the  annual  election  shall  not  be  held  on 
the  day  designated  in  the  constitution  or  by-laws,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  said  society  to 
direct  that  it  be  held  on  any  subsequent  day,  due 
notice  thereof  being  given. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  members  of  the  legislative  council 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  said  society. 

Sec.  5.  That  Lewis  Cass  shall  be  the  president, 
John  Biddle  the  first  vice-president,  Thomas  Rowland 
the  second  vice-president,  Henry  Whiting  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Henry  S.  Cole  recording  secretary,  Charles 
C.  Trowbridge  treasurer,  and  John  L.  Whiting  librar- 
ian, severally  to  be  the  first  officers  of  the  said  society, 
who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June,  1829,  or  until  others  shall  be  chosen. 

Approved  June  23,  1828. 


THE  MICHIGAN  PIONEER  AND  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 

A  marked  revival  of  the  historical  spirit  in  Michigan, 
as  in  other  states,  came  in  the  years  just  previous  to 
the  centennial  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. In  1874  there  was  organized,  under  an  act 
passed  in  the  previous  year,^  'The  Pioneer  Society  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,"  apparently  an  outgrowth  of 
the  united  action  of  the  local  pioneer  societies  in  the 
several  counties.  The  early  activity  of  this  central  or- 
ganization was  therefore  very  naturally  in  accord  with 
the  pioneer  instincts  and  interests  of  the  old  settlers 
of  Michigan.  10 

Thi^  pioneer  character  of  the  Society  is  reflected  in 
its  first  published  volumes.  The  first  seven  volumes 
contain  very  little  documentary  material,  but  are 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  pioneer  reminiscences, 
biographical  sketches  and  memorials,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  local  pioneer  societies. ^^  As  a  matter 
of  necessity,  since  there  was  no  other  publication  of 
the  Society,  this  kind  of  material  has  occupied  more 


"  See  page  20  of  this  btdletin.  Materials  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  together  with  its  first  constitution  and  by- 
laws, are  contained  in  the  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  I,  pp. 
1-12.  ' 

^^  The  presidents  of  the  county  pioneer  societies  are  still  vice- 
presidents  of  the  State  Society. 

^^  Volume  I  was  pubHshed  in  1877. 
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or  less  space,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  of  the  thirty- 
eight  volumes  of  the  Society's  Collections. 

In  1886  a  new  departure  was  begun  by  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  a  considerable  body  of  documents. ^ 2  These 
formed  part  of  the  manuscript  material  left  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Michigan;  volume  VIII  of  that 
year  contained  among  other  things  the  "Pontiac 
manuscript,"  translated  from  the  French  by  Worch 
and  Krusty,  editors  of  the  Michigan  Volksfreund. 
In  the  volumes  immediately  following,  to  and  including 
volume  XII,  there  appeared  a  new  series  of  documents, 
transcribed  from  the  Dominion  Archives  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  relations  between  Detroit  and  Canada  in 
the  years  from  1763  to  1815, — mainly  the  so-called 
''Haldimand  Papers;"  13  and  beginning  in  1890,  vol- 
umes 15-16,  19-20,  23-25,  are  devoted  entirely  to 
documents  of  a  similar  character  and  from  the  same 
source.  14  In  1902  there  was  published  a  volume 
containing  documents  bearing  upon  the  beginnings 
of   territorial   government   in   Michigan,    which   were 

*^  This  proceeding  was  contemporary  with  the  changing  of 
the  name  of  the  Society  to  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society.     Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XIII,  24. 

•^  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  IX,  343-658;  X,  210-672; 
XI,  319-656;  XII,  30-315. 

**  Vol.  XV  contains  copies  of  papers  on  file  in  the  Dominion 
archives  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  the  War  of  1812  (pp.  1-687).  Vol.  XVI  contains  material 
bearing  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  subsequent  relations  from 
1816  to  1819. 

Vol.  XIX  contains  transcripts  from  the  Canadian  archives 
consisting  of  reports  on  the   American   colonists  pertaining  to 
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continued  in  volumes  32,  36  and  37.»6  Volumes 
33  and  34  continue  from  volume  25  the  materials  re- 
lating to  Detroit's  early  connections  with  Canada, 
being  mainly  the  "Cadillac  Papers/'^" 

^^  Vol.  XXXII  contains  (pp.  468-573),  selections  from  the 
papers  of  John  Askin,  J.  R.  Williams,  and  William  Woodbridge. 
Vol.  XXXVI  (pp.  111-620)  contains  territorial  records  tran- 
scribed from  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  at  Washington, 
from  the  Schoolcraft  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  from  the  Library  of  Hon.  C.  M. 
Burton,  Detroit.  Vol.  XXXVII  (pp.  17-507)  contains  terri- 
torial records  and  the  Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Adventures 
1783-1820  by  Jean  Baptiste  Perrault  (pp.  508-619)  edited  by 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.  D. 

For  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  Vol.  XXV,  see  Ann. 
Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc,  1905,  II,  596-597. 

^«  Vol.  XXXIII  contains  the  Cadillac  Papers  (pp.  36-715). 
Vol.  XXXIV  contains  the  Cadillac  Papers  and  Records,  Mont- 
real Papers,  Gen.  Wayne's  Orderly  Book,  and  Letters  of  Col. 
John  Francis  Hamtramck  pertaining  to  Wayne's  campaign. 

The  transcripts  and  translations  of  the  Cadillac  Papers,  cost- 
ing several  thousand  dollars,  were  a  private  undertaking  of 
Hon.  CM.  Burton  of  Detroit  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society  gratis. 

Mrs.  Mary  C  Spencer,  State  Librarian,  cooperating  with  the 
Board  of  State  Auditors,  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Cornelia 
S.  Perry  to  compile  the  two  volumes  of  cumulative  indices  cover- 
ing the  first  thirty  volumes  of  the  Collections. 

the  years  1721-1762,  military  dispatches  1760-1764,  Bouquet 
Papers  pertaining  to  the  years  1759-1765,  and  Haldimand 
Papers,  1773-1781.  Vol.  XX  contains  Haldimand  Papers 
1782-1789  and  papers  on  Indian  Affairs  1761-1800. 

VoJ.  XXIII  contains  Colonial  Office  records  pertaining  to  the 
years  1760-1794.  Vol.  XXIV  contains  papers  from  the  Cana- 
dian Archives  bearing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  related  to 
Michigan  pertaining  to  the  years  1788-1830.  Vol.  XXV  con- 
cludes the  series  of  papers  transcribed  from  the  Canadian  ar- 
chives. 

For  a  brief  simmiary  of  the  contents  of  these  volimies  see 
Ann.  Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc,  1905,  II,  592-593. 
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These  volumes  were  published  in  editions  which  at 
no  time  exceeded  2500,  and  the  editions  of  the  earlier 
volumes  became  gradually  exhausted.  To  meet  the 
demand,  which  was  increased  especially  by  acts  pro- 
viding for  their  distribution  to  school,  grange  and  pub- 
lic libraries,  17  the  reprinting  of  them  was  begun  (1900) 
and  in  1907  a  special  appropriation  was  made  for  that 
purpose  by  the  legislature. ^^ 

While  the  Society  has  been  always  essentially  a 
private  corporation  it  has  received  State  support  al- 
most continuously  since  its  beginning.     The  amounts 


'^  Public  Acts,  1893,  p.  62;  1901,  p.  222;  1905,  p.  135. 

Former  Governor  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  President  of  the  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Society  1897-1901,  was  the  prime  mover  in  in- 
troducing the  resolutions  which  resulted  in  the  increased  use- 
fulness of  the  Society's  publications. 

'^  Public  Acts,  1907,  p.  67,  sec.  4.  As  elsewhere  stated,  twenty- 
one  volumes  have  now  been  reprinted  and  the  editions  of 
some  of  these  reprints  are  at  this  date  nearly  exhausted.  Vol- 
ume 22  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  as  fast  as  the  original 
editions  are  exhausted  the  remainder  of  the  first  edition  will 
be  reprinted  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

Volumes  1-5  and  7  of  the  first  edition  were  reprinted  in  the 
years  1900-1904,  with  scarcely  any  alterations;  for  example,  in 
volume  II,  p.  639,  the  page  of  errata  was  reprinted  without 
m^aking  the  corrections  in  the  text.  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  attempt  at  editing  and  the  volumes  were  not  provided  with 
prefaces  to  the  second  edition.  The  act  of  1907,  above  referred 
to,  sought  to  provide  help  to  check  this  tendency.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  Society  commissioned  Dr.  H.  S.  Bartholomew  (Lansing) 
as  editor.  Editorial  comments  were  necessarily  placed  in  an  appen- 
dix in  order  to  preserve  the  original  pagination  and  thus  render  use- 
ful for  the  reprints  the  two  volumes  of  indices.  Subsequent  to  vol- 
ume 13  the  editing  was  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Greusel  (Detroit) 
and  Miss  M.  Agnes  Burton,  of  the  Burton  Library.  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Ferrey  gave  continuous  assistance  throughout  the  work, 
especiall}^  in  revising  the  indices. 
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appropriated  have  varied  from  $500  to  $4000  per 
annum.19  A  crisis  was  reached  and  successfully  passed 
in  1897,  when  the  usual  biennial  appropriation  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Pingree.20  But  the  crisis  re- 
sulted in  a  wider  iisefulness  of  the  Society  through 
the  acts  already  noticed  approving  the  distribution 
of  its  publications,  with  slight  limitations,  to  the 
public  school,  grange  and  public  libraries  of  Michigan. 
A  similar  crisis,  due  to  the  veto  by  Governor  Osborn 
in  1911,  resulted  indirectly  in  the  formation  of  the 
present  Historical  Commission,  which,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  relieves  the  Society  of  its  most  expensive 
activities  of  collecting,  housing  and  publishing. 

The  cost  of  official  service  in  the  Society  has  been 
small.  The  statutory  officers  have  served  without 
remuneration,  and  one  employee  who  has  had  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  work  connected  with  the  publi- 
cations has  at  no  time  received  more  than  $1000  per 
annum.  The  expenses  of  publishing  for  the  Society 
during  the  recent  crisis  were  defrayed  by  the  Board 
of  State  Auditors.2i     The   museum  has  been  housed 


»«  Public  Acts  of  1875,  p.  238. 

Public  Acts  of  1893, 

P- 

61. 

'      "  1877,  p.  14. 

u 

« 

"  1895, 

P- 

234 

'      "  1879,  p.  31. 

u 

iC 

"  1899, 

P- 

354 

'      "  1881,  p.  72. 

i 

u 

"  1901, 

P- 

222 

'      "  1883,  p.  42. 

c 

a 

"  1903, 

P- 

151 

'      "  1885,  p.  22. 

( 

c 

"  1905, 

P- 

134 

'      "  1887,  p.  88. 

i 

( 

"  1907, 

P- 

66. 

'      "  1889,  p.  951. 

a 

u 

"  1909, 

P- 

248 

'      "  1891,  p.  33. 

-0  See  preface  to  Vol.  XXXI  of  the  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls. 

^'  It  is  fitting  to  note  here  the  resolution  which  the  Society 
unanimously  adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1913  in  gratitude 
for  this  service.     It  reads: 
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in  rooms  provided  in  the  capitol,  and  the  book  and 
manuscript  material  of  the  Society  has  been  cared 
for  in  the  State  Library. 

The  Society  has  numbered  among  its  officers  many 
of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of  Michigan.  Its 
presidents  have  been  as  follows: 

Albert  Miller,  Bay  City,  1874-1875. 

OHver  C.  Comstock,  Marshall,  1875-1876. 

Jonathan  Shearer,  Plymouth,  1876-1877. 

Witter  J.  Baxter,  Jonesville,  1877-1878. 

John  J.  Adam,  Tecumseh,  1878-1879. 

Michael  Shoemaker,  Jackson,  1879-1880. 

Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Kalamazoo,  1880-1881. 

"Whereas:  The  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  owes 
the  continuance  of  its  work  for  the  past  t-wo  years  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  friendly  and  generous  action  of  the  Board  of 
State  Auditors  in  so  construing  its  powers  as  to  preserv^e  and 
protect  the  work  which  the  Society  had  carried  on  for  many 
years,  and  which  without  such  assistance  would  have  been  greatly 
injured, 

"Therefore,  be  it  Resolved:  That  this  Society  deems  it  most 
appropriate  that  it  should  acknowledge  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  the  aid  so  rendered,  and  should  express  its  most 
hearty  gratitude,  and  should  assure  the  Board  of  its  belief  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  highly  appreciate  and  approve 
their  action,  and  also  that  this  Society  wishes  to  thank  the  Board 
for  the  many  courtesies  outside  of  official  duties  which  it  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board." 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  included  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Martindale,  Albert  E  Sleeper,  Hunt- 
ley Russell,  John  W.  Haarer,  and  A.  C.  Carton. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  the  pioneer  memorial 
fund  of  $300  subscribed  by  the  daughter  of  Col.  Michael  Shoe- 
maker. This  fund  has  enabled  the  Society  to  purchase,  through 
the  service  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Jenks  of  Port  Huron,  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  early  maps  of  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest. 
3 
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John  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  1881-1882. 
Charles  I.  Walker,  Detroit,  1882-1884. 
Francis  A  Dewey,  Cambridge,  1884-1885. 
Henry  Fralick,  Grand  Rapids,  1885-1886. 
Merchant  H.  Goodrich,  Ann  Arbor,  1886-1887. 
Talcott  E.  Wing,  Monroe,  1887-1889. 
Orrin  Poppleton,  Birmingham,  1889-1890. 
John  H.  Forster,  Williamston,  1890-1892. 
Alpheus  Felch,  Ann  Arbor,  1892-1896. 
Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Coldwater,  1897-1901. 
C.  M.  Burton,  Detroit.  1901- 

The  Committee  of  Historians,  consisting  of  five 
members,  who  have  had  charge  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing for  the  Society,  has  numbered  in  its  member- 
ship men  of  long  years  of  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society.     These  are: 

John  C.  Holmes,  Detroit. 

Merchant  H.  Goodrich,  Ann  Arbor. 

Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Marshall. 

Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Kalamazoo. 

Harriet  A.  Tenney,  Lansing. 

Michael  Shoemaker,  Jackson. 

Talcott  E.  Wing,  Monroe. 

Francis  A.  Dewey,  Cambridge. 

Witter  J.  Baxter,  Jonesville. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Ann  Arbor. 

Rev.  Riley  C.  Crawford,  Grand  Rapids. 

Wyllys  C.  Ranson,  Lansing. 

John  H.  Forster,  Williamston. 

A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  Galesburg. 
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Harry  A.  Conant,  Monroe. 

Edwin  C.  Hinsdale,  Detroit. 

Chauncey  W.  Wisner,  Saginaw. 

Frederick  Carlisle,  Detroit. 

Henry  H.  Holt,  Muskegon. 

L.  D.  Watkins,  Manchester. 

J.  Wilkie  Moore,  Detroit. 

Gerrit  J.  Diekema,  Holland. 

Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Coldwater. 

Theron  F.  Giddings,  Kalamazoo. 

C.  M.  Burton,  Detroit. 

A.  H.  Owens,  Vernon. 

John  W.  Champion,  Grand  Rapids. 

E.  W.  Barber,  Jackson. 

H.  B.  Smith,  Marengo. 

L.  D.  Kelsey,  Lansing. 

Edward  Cahill,  Lansing. 

Peter  White,  Marquette. 

Junius  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mary  C.  Spencer,  Lansing. 

George  H.  Cannon,  Washington. 

Clarence  E.  Bement,  Lansing. 

James  F.  Barnett,  Grand  Rapids. 

Edwin  O.  Wood,  Flint. 

Judge  J.  H.  Steere,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Rev.  Frank  O'Brien,  Kalamazoo. 

Joseph  Greusel,  Detroit. 

W.  L.  Jenks,  Port  Huron. 

Following  is  the  act  under  which  was  established 
'The  Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan:" 
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(Act  No.  156,  Session  Laws  of  1873.) 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  State, 
county,  or  municipal,  historical,  biographical,  and 
geographical  societies. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
enact,  That  any  five  or  more  persons  and  their  succes- 
sors that  may  hereafter  associate  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  preserving  historical,  biographi- 
cal, or  other  information,  in  relation  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  become  a 
body  corporate,  by  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  intending  to  become  a  body 
corporate  for  the  above  named  purpose,  shall  publish 
a  notice  of  their  intention  to  meet  for  organization, 
three  successive  weeks,  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  meeting  is 
to  be  held;  said  notice  to  state  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  when  and  where  it  will  be  held,  and  to  be 
signed  by  at  least  three  of  the  persons  interested  in 
establishing  such  organization;  said  meeting  to  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  That  articles  of  association  adopted  at  the 
meeting  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall 
specify : 

First,  The  name,  officers,  and  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion; 

Second,  The  limit  of  property; 

Third,  The  limit  of  subscription  of  members; 
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Fourth,  The  town,  city,  village,  county,  district,  or 
extent  of  the  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  on,  or  to  which  they  are  limited. 

Sec.  4.  The  articles  of  association,  duly  signed  by 
each  original  member,  together  with  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  secretary,  stating  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription paid  in,  must  be  registered  in  the  office 
where  the  association  is  located,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  5.  On  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act  as  above  specified,  the  association  so  organized 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  society; 
[and]  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  any  court  of  this 
State;  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  may  alter  or 
amend  the  same  at  pleasure,  and  be  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  applicable  to  such  societies: 
may  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  articles  or  with  the  laws  of  this  State, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization. 

Sec.  6.  Should  a  State  association  be  organized 
under  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
said  State  society  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  State 
Librarian  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  society, 
including  copies  of  papers  read  at  its  meetings  or 
contributed  by  its. members  of  facts  collected  by  cor- 
respondence or  otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year. 
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Sec.  7.  District  or  county,  town,  city,  or  village 
associations  organized  under  this  act,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  report  through  their  secretary  in  the  month 
of  September  in  each  year,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  association,  the  proceedings  of  said  society  dur- 
ing the  year,  giving  copies  of  papers  read  at  its  meet- 
ings or  contributed  by  its  members  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  such  report  from  district,  county,  town, 
city  or  village  societies,  to  be  used  in  compiling  the 
report  of  the  State  association  provided  for  in  section 
six.  All  collections  of  documents,  periodicals,  news- 
papers, books,  maps,  pictures,  specimens,  and  curi- 
osities which  may  be  made  by  said  State  society,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  State  Library  in  charge  of  the  State 
Librarian,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
State  whenever  said  society  may  be  dissolved,  or  for 
any  cause  discontinue  its  organization. 

Sec.  8.     This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  April  25,  1873. 
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ARTICLES    OF   ASSOCIATION-  AND    BY-LAWS 

OF  THE  MICHIGAN  PIONEER  AND 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

ARTICLE  I 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  and  all  the  property 
which  it  has  or  may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  held  by  the  Society  in  trust  for 
the  State  of  Michigan.  22 

ARTICLE  II 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  of  whom 
the  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Trustees  from  their  own  number  to  serve 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and 
preserve    in    permanent    form    the    recollections    and 

^^  The  latter  part  of  Article  I  is  practically  annulled  by  the 
Society's  action  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1913,  when  it  deeded 
all  its  property  to  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission.  The 
same  action  affects  also  later  articles,  and  sections  of  the  by-laws. 

The  body  of  this  constitution  and  of  the  accompanying  by-laws 
is  reprinted  from  the  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXVI, 
pp.  7-11  as  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1907. 
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records  of  pioneer  life  and  achievement  in  the  region 
which  is  now  Michigan,  including  such  traditions 
as  exist  only  in  the  memories  of  aged  persons;  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  manuscripts,  genealogies, 
books  and  other  printed  publications,  maps,  plans, 
pictures,  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  every  kind 
as  may  be  connected  with  or  may  illustrate  the  history 
of  Michigan  from  the  earliest  times;  to  encourage 
historical  and  antiquarian  investigat  ons  and  to  dis- 
seminate historical  information. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  property  of  this  Association  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     ($100,000) 

ARTICLE  V 

This  Association  shall  embrace,  as  territorial  limits, 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
at  Lansing  in  the  month  of  June  at  such  times  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint,  at  which  annual 
meeting  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 
each  present  written  reports,  and  any  general  business 
may  be  transacted.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
as  the  by-laws  shall  provide.  Ten  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
three  members  may  adjourn  to  a  day  certain. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  active,  corresponding 
and  honorary  members.  Any  citizen  of  Michigan 
of  good  repute  may  become  an  active  member  of 
this  Society  on  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion and  on  payment  of  one  dollar  ($1).  All  active 
members  in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
and  to  hold  office. 

Corresponding  and  honorary  members  shall  be 
elected  to  membership  as  herein  provided,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  admission  fees  or  dues.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  be  persons  who  have  rendered 
important  public  service  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  to  the  cause  of  historical  inquiry  or  general  learning. 
Every  nomination  for  the  election  of  corresponding 
or  honorary  members  shall  be  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion in  writing  of  at  least  two  active  members,  stating 
the  reasons  for  such  nomination  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  persons  proposed  for  membership.  Such  ap- 
plications shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Historians,  and  upon  a  favorable  report  of  such 
Committee  being  submitted,  a  vote  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Society  upon  the  persons  whose  election  is 
applied  for.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
at  any  meeting  shall  be  required  for  election  to  such 
membership. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  property,  affairs  and  business  of  the  Society 
shall  be  under  the  general  charge  and  management 
of  a  board  of  eleven  trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
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the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  ex  officio: 
the  others  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  hold  for  two  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  At  the  first 
election  under  this  amendment,  one  half  of  the  number 
shall.be  elected  for  one  year  and  one  half  for  two 
years.  Five  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  with  such  salaries  as  the 
Board  may  determine. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  Society  may  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  its  articles  and  the  laws  of 
this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization. 

BY-LAWS 

.    Section  1 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
pertain  to  the  office  of  President  of  such  societies. 

Section  2 

The  Vice  President,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  President,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
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Section  3 

The  Secretary,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  disability, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  books  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
conduct  all  correspondence  of  the  Society.  He  shall 
record  the  Articles  of  Association  in  a  book  in  which 
each  member's  name  shall  be  entered  with  place  and 
date  of  birth,  place  and  date  of  first  residence  in 
Michigan,  and  present  residence;  a  blank  space  shall 
be  left  for  place  and  date  of  death,  which  shall  be 
filled  out  by  the  Secretary  at  the  decease  of  any 
member.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  have  the  immediate  custody  of  all  the 
books,  papers,  documents,  property  and  effects  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly 
listed  and  cataloged  in  books  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  shall  be  indexed.  He  shall  draw  warrants 
on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  properly  audited 
accounts,  and  shall  take  and  preserve  proper  vouchers 
therefor,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  by-laws. 

Section  4 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  monies 
and  funds  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  account 
of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  make  report 
thereof  at  each  annual  meeting  and  when  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  If  required  by 
the  Board  he  shall  give  bonds  in  such  amount  and 
with  such  sureties  as  the  Board  shall  require. 
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Section  5 

At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  a  requisition  for  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  he  shall  estimate  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  current 
bills  for  the  six  months  next  ensuing,  and  present 
the  same,  together  with  the  items  of  his  estimate, 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  said  Board  may  auth- 
orize the  Secretary  to  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  Treas- 
urer for  such  an  amount  of  money  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  will  be  needed  to  pay  current  bills; 
Provided,  that  no  second  requisition  shall  be  made 
until  satisfactory  vouchers  for  the  expenditures  of 
the  first  shall  have  been  submitted  to,  and  been 
approved  by,  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
may  also  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  pay  on  monthly 
vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary,  all  salaries 
of  employes23  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
by  resolution  duly  entered  of  record  and  certified 
to  the  Treasurer.  Except  as  above  provided,  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  no  money  out  of  the  treasury 
unless  upon  the  express  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
duly  certified  by  the  chairman  and  Secretary. 

Section  6 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  annually  on  the 
first  day  appointed  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Board  shall 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  select  all  employees  and 
fix   their   compensation. ^^     It   may   elect    one    of   its 

-^  By  a  vote  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1913,  no 
-    employee  of  the  Society  may  receive  compensation  for  services. 
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members  chairman  to  act  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  President.  It  shall  designate  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  cause  at  least 
fifteen  days  notice  thereof  to  be  given  in  Michigan 
newspapers  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  State. 
It  may  call  such  extra  meetings  of  the  Society  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  may  deem  advis- 
able, on  giving  like  notice. 

Section  7 

Vacancies  in  the  office  of  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  or  Board  of  Trustees,  may  be  filled  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  hold  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Section  8 

The  Committee  of  Historians  shall  prepare  the 
programs  for  the  public  meetings,  and  shall  arrange 
for  the  reading  of  papers.  It  shall  have  charge  of 
the  publication  of  the  papers  of  the  Society;  Provided, 
that  no  paper  shall  be  published  unless  authorized 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Committee   of   Historians   sitting  in  joint   meeting. ^^ 

The  Committee  of  Historians  may  call  upon  the 
Secretary  for  assistance  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Section  9 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  additional  committees,  whose  duties  shall 

-*  The  publishing  activities  of  the  Society  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Historical  Commission. 
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be  defined  by  the  resolution  authorizing  such  appoint- 
ment. 

Section  10 

Any  local  or  county  pioneer  and  historical  society 
may  elect  one  of  its  members  to  the  office  of  Hon- 
orary Vice  President  of  this  Society,  and  upon  the 
filing  of  his  credentials  with  the  Secretary,  the  person 
so  elected  shall  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  such 
position.  The  President  may  call  upon  such  hon- 
orary vice  presidents,  at  his  discretion,  to  preside 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  he  may  designate.  The  vice  presi- 
dents so  appointed  are  expected  to  be  active  in  their 
various  localities  and  counties  in  promoting  the 
object  of  this  Society. 

Section  U 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  any  regular 
meeting;  Provided,  that  not  less  than  twenty  days' 
notice  shall  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
before  such  amendment  shall  be  acted  upon. 
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ROSTER  OF   LIVING   MEMBERS   OF   THE 
MICHIGAN  PIONEER  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY 


MEMBERS   RESIDENT  IN  MICHIGAN 


I 


Alcona 

Smith,  Osmond  H. 

Harrisville 

Allegan 

Blackman,  Henry  E. 

Trowbridge 

Kirby,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 

Douglas 

Warner,  WiUiam  W. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  159  State  St. 

Alpena 

Antrim 

McLaughlin,  James  C. 

Elk  Rapids 

Perry,  George  W. 

Elk  Rapids 

Barry 

Colgrove,  Philip  T. 

Hastings 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Julia  B. 

Nashville 

Maynard,  Mrs.  A.  D. 

Hastings 

Maynard,  Anson  D. 

Hastings 

Messer,  Chester 

Hastings 

Smith,  Clement 

Hastings 

Striker,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 

Hastings 

Bay 

Brockway,  James  E. 

Bay  City 

Clements,  William  L. 

Bay  City 

Coman,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  B. 

Bay  City 

McMillan,  Archibald  H. 

Bay  City 

McMillan,  Blanche  B.,  Mrs. 

Bay  City 

Shelden,  Clarence  L. 

Bay  City 
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Bay — Continued. 

Shields,  Mrs.  Irene  P. 

Buckley  or  Bay  City 

Wilcox,  Lyman  C,  302  Farragut  St. 

Bay  City 

Benzie 

Collier,  Charles  S. 

Frankfort 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Pratts 

Berrien 

Kelley,  Edward  S. 

vSt.  Joseph 

Branch 

Campbell,  Milo  D. 

Coldwater 

•    Collin,  Rev.  Henry  P. 

Coldwater 

Turner,  George  H. 

Coldwater 

Calhoun 

Austin,  Edward 

Battle  Crdek 

Bryant,  Hannah  W. 

Albion 

Church,  John  F. 

Albion 

Bearing,  Henry  M. 

Albion 

Dickie,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Albion 

Eslow,  James  C. 

Albion 

Fall,  Delos 

Albion 

Frink,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.  G. 

Marshall 

Gardner,  Washington 

Albion 

Gildart,  WilHam  B. 

Albion 

Goodrich,  Frederic  S. 

Albion 

Gregg,  Frances  Bordwell 

Marshall 

Gress,  Frederic  W.,  310  Michigan  Ave 

.  Albion 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Burritt,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 

The  Lilacs 

Battle  Creek 

Henry,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  B. 

Albion 

Hinman,  Edward  C. 

Battle  Creek 

Schultz,  Gustav  A.,  316  Mechanic  St 

.  Albion. 

Seaver,  Philip 

Albion 

Steele,  Frank  E. 

Albion 

Steele,  William 

Albion 

Cass 

Armstrong,  Allan  S. 

CassopoHs 

Crisswell,  Mrs.  Catherine 

Cassopolis 
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Cass — Continued. 

Glover,  Mrs.  Maryetta  H. 

Cassopolis 

Hayden,  James  G. 

Cassopolis 

Richardson,  Norris 

Cassopolis 

Shaffer,  Mrs.  Aley  J. 

Redfield 

Charlevoix 

McConnel,  Henry 

Walloon  Lake 

Ward,  E.  B. 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Baker,  Edward  W. 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Chapman,  Charles  H. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Fowle,  Otto 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Clinton 

Brown,  J.  Earle 

St.  Johns 

Daniels,  John  T.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  38 

St.  Johns 

Gunnison,  James  H.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 

25,  Bath 

Gunnison,  Mrs.  Kate  H.,  R.  F.  D. 

Bath. 

Kinney,  Alson  P. 

Maple  Rapids 

Mudge,  Rev.  EHsha 

Maple  Rapids 

Pearce,  Mrs.  Charity  L.  V. 

DeWitt 

Crawford 

• 

Ostrander,  Perry 

Grayling 

Dickinson 

Knight,  James  B. 

Norway 

Eaton 

Bailey,  M.  H. 

Dimondale 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Belle  M. 

Eaton  Rapids 

DeGraff,  Mrs.  Maria  A. 

Charlotte 

Martin,  Henry  J. 

Vermontville 

Pray,  Esek 

Dimondale 

Emmet 

Fasquelle,  Mrs.  Ethel  Rowan 

Petoskey 

Hinckley,  Dana  H 

Brutus 

Lawton,  Wilbur  F. 

Petoskey 

Swift,  Ivan 

Harbor  Springs 
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Genesee 

Bates,  Mrs.  Gertrude  A.,  923  Kearsley 

St.  Flint 

Bates,  William  Rufus  Flint 

Bingham,  Walter  D.  Clio 

Burr,  Colonel  Bell,  Oak  Grove  Flint 

Calkins,  Edward  P.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2     Swartz  Creek 
Countryman,    Mrs.   Hannah  E.,   603 

Clifford  St.  Flint 

Cronk,  Ellen  A.  C,  1015  Beach  St.      Flint 
Cummings,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  906  Beach 

St.  '  Flint 

Dewey,  Mrs.  George  W.  Flint 

Durant,  Mrs.  Rebecca  F.  C.  Flint      . 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.,  314  W.  5th 

St.  Flint 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  Emma  E.,  507  Avon 

St.  Flint 

Murphy,  Rev.  Father  Timothy  J.  8th 

Ave.  Flint 

Prosser,  Hal  H.  Flushing 

Rankin,  Francis  H.  Flint 

Reed,  Rev.  Seth  -  Flint 

Smith,  William  V.  Flint 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Fracicis  M.,  517  Detroit 


St. 

Flint 

Wheeler,  Elmer  G. 

Davison 

Willson,  George  Crapo 

Flint 

Wood,  Edwin  0.,  714  Stevens  St. 

Flint 

Gladwin 

Foster,  Eugene 

Gladwin 

Foster,  Isaac 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Monroe,  James  S. 

Ironwood 
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^Grand  Traverse 

Ellsworth,  Ralph  H.,  437  W.  7th  St 

.  Traverse  City 

Hamilton,  Frank 

Traverse  City 

Milliken,  James  W. 

Traverse  City 

•Gratiot 

Alma  Women's  Club,  President 

Alma 

Bums,  Mrs.  Frances  Emily 

St.  Louis 

Darragh,  Archibald  B 

St.  Louis 

Holmes,  John  W 

Alma 

Hillsdale 

Bishop,  Frederic  P 

Allen 

Edinger,  Joseph  H. 

Hillsdale 

Hopkins,  Warren 

Jonesville 

Howard,  L.  A. 

Litchfield. 

Lovejoy,  Albert  J. 

Litchfield 

Mauck,  Joseph  W. 

Hillsdale 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  M. 

Hillsdale 

Turrell,  Horace  N.    . 

Litchfield 

Houghton 

Cox,  Mrs.  Edith  I. 

Houghton 

Edwards,  Albert  D. 

Atlantic  Mine. 

Haire,  Norman  W. 

Houghton 

Hubbard,  Lucius  L. 

Painsville 

Kratz,  Henry  E. 

Calumet 

Reeder,  John  T. 

Houghton 

Robinson,  Orrin  W. 

Chassell 

Waltz,  Maggie  J. 

Calumet 

Huron 

Browne,  Mrs.  Grace  Greenwood 

Harbor  Beach 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 

Bad  Axe 

Woodworth.  Fred  L. 

Caseville 

Ingham 

Ainsley,  William  P. 

Williamston 

Allen,  Louisa  H. 

Williamston. 

Appleyard,  Mrs.  James 

Lansing 
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Bailey,   Mrs.   R.   A.,    1717   Michigan 

Ave. 

Lansing 

Barrows,  Walter  B. 

East  Lansing 

Bassett,   George  E.,  614  Washtenaw 

W. 

Lansing 

Bement,  Arthur  0. 

Lansing 

Bement,  Clarence  E.,  505  Seymour  St 

.  Lansing 

Bidelman,  Eli 

Lansing 

Black  Cyrenius  P. 

Lansing 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Abbie 

Lansing 

Brisbin,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.,  212  Ionia  St. 

Lansing 

Brown,  A.  M. 

East  Lansing 

Brundage,    Mrs.    Josephine,    322    N. 

Chestnut  St. 

Lansing 

Brundage,  Wilham  H.,  322  Chestnut 

St. 

Lansing 

Cahill,  Edward 

Lansing 

Cassey,  Henry  G. 

Lansing 

Chase,  John  H.,  124  Larch  St. 

Lansing 

ColHngwood,  Charles  B. 

East  Lansing 

Cook,  WilHam  W. 

Lansing 

Cooley,  Eugene  F. 

Lansing 

Cowles,  Miss  Lizzie  B. 

Lansing 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Juliet  W. 

Lansing 

Gushing,  Thomas  R.,  500  Willow  St. 

Lansing 

Daniels,    Mrs.    Emeline     E.    F.,    224 

Grand  Ave. 

Lansing 

Dart,  Eben  W.,  315  Butler  St. 

Lansing 

Davis,  B.  F. 

Lansing 

Dodge,  William  H. 

Lansing 

Downey,  Charles  P. 

Lansing 

Downey,  Florence  P. 

Lansing 

Downey,  Mrs.  H.  J. 

Lansing 

Downey,  Mrs.  Hattie  P. 

Lansing 

Downey,  Margaret  P.  (Mrs.  Derby) 

Lansing 
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Eastman,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  H.,  208  Cap- 
itol Ave.  Lansing 
Emery,  Wesley  Lansing 
Foster,  William,  812  Grove  St.  Lansing 
Fuller,  George  Newman,  Lansing 
Hadrich,  Mrs.  Florence  D.,  Ionia  St. 

W.  Lansing 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Williamston 

Hatch,  A.  D.  Okemos 

Hemans,  Lawton  T.  Mason 

Humphrey,  Henry  Lansing 

Hungerford,  Mrs.  Angelina  E.  H.         Lansing 
Huston,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  S.,  Ill  Maple 

St.  Lansing 

Ives,  Lucius  H.,  R.  F.  D.  Mason 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Emily  R.,  724  Ionia  St.  Lansing 
Judson,  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lansing 

Judson,  Nathan  Lansing 

Kedzie,  Frank  S.,  414  Ottawa  St.  W.  Lansing 
Kinnie,  Timothy  Lansing 

Lawrence,  Henry  N.  Lansing 

Longyear,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  •     Lansing 

Martin,  EHas  C,  119  Elm  St.  Lansing 

Matthews,  Ovid  L.,  Washington  Ave.  Lansing 
McQuigg,  Mrs.  George  L.  Lansing 

Merrifield,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Lansing 

Mevis,  Daniel  S.,  528  Lapeer  St.  Lansing 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  620  Wal- 
nut St.  S.  Lansing 
Moore,  Joseph  B.  Lansing 
Ostrander,  Russell  C.                             Lansing 
Parker,  Thomas,  612  Washington  Ave. 

S.  Lansing 

Pattengill,  Henry  R.  Lansing 

Pond,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Lansing 
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Reid,  Alfred  L.,  737  Grove  St 

Lansing 

Reid,  Isabella  T.  737  Grove  St. 

Lansing 

Sabin,  Walter  D. 

Lansing 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Lansing 

Satterlee,  James,  306  Ottawa  St. 

Lansing 

Saxton,  George  H. 

Lansing 

Saxton,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 

Lansing 

Sayers,  John  H. 

Mason 

Schneider,  Frederick 

Lansing 

Scott,  Mary  R.,  1322  Chelsea  Ave. 

Lansing 

Shattuck,  Allen  S.,  1117  Lee  St. 

Lansing 

Shaw,  Samuel 

Mason. 

Shot  well,  Ambrose  M. 

Lansing 

Simons,  Miss  Mercy  H. 

Lansing 

Smith,  Clinton  D. 

East  Lansing 

Snyder,  Jonathan  L. 

East  Lansing 

Stillman,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

Mason 

Ten  Eyck,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F. 

Lansing 

Towar,  George  M. 

Meridian 

Turner,  Dr.  Frank  M.,  323  Saginaw 

St. 

Lansing 

Turner,  Mrs.  Jessie  M. 

Lansing 

Turner,  Mrs.  Sophia  Scott 

Lansing 

Vanneter,  Mrs.  Abbie  L. 

Williamston 

Vamum,   Mina  Humphrey  (Mrs. 

T. 

S.) 

.  Lansing 

Warner,  Joseph 

Lansing 

Weston,  Edward  H.' 

Lansing 

Winans,  Mrs.  Susan  K. 

Lansing 

Woods,  Jay  P. 

Lansing 

Woodworth,  H.  A. 

Lansing 

Woodworth,  Mrs.  Lona  G.,  Washing- 

ton Ave. 

Lansing 

Woolcott,  Isaac  N. 

Lansing 

Wright,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  L. 

Stockbridge 
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Wright,  Gurdon  L. 

Lansing 

Wyckoff,  Fayette 

Lansing 

Ionia 

Adams,  John 

Portland 

Barnes,  Eva  M.  W. 

Ionia 

Green,  Fred  W. 

Ionia 

Green,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 

Ionia 

Hall,  Brinton  F. 

Belding 

Hayes,  N.  B. 

Muir 

Kennedy,  D. 

Portland 

Rice,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  N. 

Portland 

WilHams,  Mrs.  Harriet  B. 

Lake  Odessa 

Iosco 

Loud,  Edward  F. 

Au  Sable 

Isabella 

Gorham,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Larzelere,  Claude  S. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Loveland,  Mrs.  Nora  L. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Jackson 

Barber,  Edward  W. 

Jackson 

Dennis,  Elmore 

Jackson 

Emerson,  Mrs.  Zelie  P. 

Jackson 

Everett,  Jay 

Chelsea 

Loomis,  Mrs.  Emma  C^ 

Jackson 

Luther,  George  E. 

Jackson 

Public  Library 

Jackson 

Webb,  Egbert  T- 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Beebe,  Cynthia  Tainter 

Vicksburg 

Boudeman,  Dallas 

Kalamazoo 

Buckhout,  Romine  H. 

Kalamazoo 

Coleman,  Hutson  B. 

Kalamazoo 

Cornell,  Dr.  A.  B. 

Kalamazoo 

Curtenius,  Mrs.  Kate  W. 

Kalamazoo 

Davis,  Mrs.  Annette  L. 

Kalamazoo 
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Deal,  Francis  E.  L.,  609  W.  South  St.  Kalamazoo 
Dewing,  W.  S.  Kalamazoo 

De  Yoe,  Edward  W.  Kalamazoo 

Everard,  H.  Kalamazoo 

Fitzpatrick,    Rev.    William   J.,    U28 

Race  St.  Kalamazoo 

Folz,  Samuel  Kalamazoo 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  Ida  A.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 

v31  Vicksburg 

Harrison,  William  H.  Kalamazoo 

Hodge,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  1017  W.  Main  St.  Kalamazoo 
Ho)rt,  Henr}^  R.  Kalamazoo 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  416  Academy 

St.  Kalamazoo 

Hoyt,  William  C.  Kalamazoo 

Kleinstuck,  Mrs.  Caroline  I.  H.,  203 

Lovell  St.  Kalamazoo 

Knappen,  George  A.  Kalamazoo 

Lakey,  Albert  L.  Kalamazoo 

Lucas,  Mrs.  James,  132  Arcadia 

Court  Kalamazoo 

Miller,  Mrs.  Grace  J.,  525  Woodward 

Ave.  Kalamazoo 

Mills,  E.  T.  Kalamazoo 

Mills,  Mrs.  Florence  G.,  300  Elm  St.  Kalamazoo 
O'Brien,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Frank  A.  Kalamazoo 
Peck,  William  W.  Kalamazoo 

Phelps,  Edwin  J.  "  Kalamazoo 

St.  John,  Alice  M.,  1550  W.  Main^St.  Kalamazoo 
Sebring,  I.  L.  Kalamazoo 

Stewart,  N.  H.  Kalamazoo 

Stoddard,  Lucius  H.,  R.  F.  D.  No.'U  Kalamazoo 
Taylor,  Walter  R.  Kalamazoo 

Upjohn,  William  E.  Kalamazoo 

Vosburg,  Mrs.  Edwin  Kalamazoo 

Winslow,  George  C.  Kalamazoo 
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Kalkaska 

Carlisle,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Kalkaska 

Palmer,  Ambrose  Kalkaska 

Kent 

Anderson,  William  H.  Grand  Rapids 

Baldwin,  Frank  A.,  234  College  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Baldwin,    Mrs.    Nellie    Osband,    234 

College  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 

Ball,  Miss  Lucy,  788  Wealthy  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Bamett,  John  M.,  126  N.  Lafayette  Grand  Rapids 
Bamhart,  Roy  S.,  319  Cherry  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Baxter,  Alfred,  64  Paris  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 

Bender,  Charles  H.,  39  Terrace  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Bissell,  Anna  S.,  80  S.  College  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Blodgett,  John  W.,  365  Cherry  Grand  Rapids 

Brayton,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  328  College  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Briggs,  Edward  L.  Grand  Rapids 

Brown,    Rev.    Robert    W.,    225    W. 

Bridge  St.  Grand  Rapids 

Bundy,  McGeorge,  340  Fountain  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Burch,  Charles  S.  Grand  Rapids 

Butterfield,  Roger  W.,  27  Paris  Ave.    Grand  Rapids 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Caroline  P.,  37  Pros- 
pect St.  Grand  Rapids 
Clay,  D.  P.  Grand  Rapids 
Cuming,  Mary  H.,  Crescent  Heights    Grand  Rapids 
Farrell,  William,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5           Ada 
Foote,  Elijah  H.,  385  S.  Lyon  Grand  Rapids 
Friant,  Thomas                                       Grand  Rapids 
Garfield,  Charles  W.,  Burton  Ave         Grand  Rapids 
Graves,  Schuyler  C,  65  Paris  Ave.       Grand  Rapids 
Griswold,  Joseph  B.,  184  N.  Lafayette.  Grand  Rapids 
Griswold,  Mrs.  Lettie  M.,   1090  Gil- 
bert                                                      Grand  Rapids 
Hazeltine,  Charles  S.,  5  John  St.           Grand  Rapids 
Hefferan,  Thomas,  272  Fountain  St.     Grand  Rapids 
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Heystick,  Harry  J.,  105  Paris  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Hollister,  Clay  Harvey,  465  E.  Fulton  Grand  Rapids 
Hollister,  Harvey  J.,  471  E.  Fulton  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Georgia  N.,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  9  Grand  Rapids 

Hughart,  J.  H.  P.,  413  E.  Fulton  St     Grand  Rapids 

Idema,  Henry,  284  Lyon  Ave Grand  Rapids 

Immen,    Mrs.   Loraine   Pratt,   35   N. 

Lafayette  St.  Grand  Rapids 

Jewett,  Carrie  B.,  113  Fountain  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Judd,  Charles  P.,  67  Fountain  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Keeney,  Willard  F.,-  28  S.  Lafayette 

Ave.  Grand  Rapids 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Azubah  F.,  276  Fount- 
ain St.  Grand  Rapids 
Kleinhans,  Jacob,  176  Jefferson  Ave  Grand  Rapids 
Knappen,  Loyal  E,,  90  Washington  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Lawrence,  John  S.,  325  E.  Fulton  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Maxwell,  Edgar  G.,  203  Madison  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Morris,  Lucy  W.  Grand  Rapids 
Musselman,  Amos  S.,  6  Hoffman  Flats  Grand  Rapids 
Norris,  Mark,  29  N.  Prospect  St.  Grand  Rapids 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J.  Grand  Rapids 
Pantlind,  J.  Boyd  Grand  Rapids 
Pearsall,  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids 
Peck,  Thomas  H.  Grand  Rapids 
Perkins,  Gaius  '  Grand  Rapids 
Pollard,  Annie  A.,  333  Terrace  Ave.  Grand  Rapids 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  Ryerson  Library  Grand  Rapids 
Russell,  Huntley,  Soldiers  Home  Grand  Rapids 
Shelby,  William  R.,  65  N.  Lafayette  Grand  Rapids 
Sinclair,  Malcolm  C,  124  Sheldon  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Smith,  William  Alden  Grand  Rapids 
Stevens,  Sidney  F..  90  Sheldon  St.  Grand  Rapids 
Stowe,  Ernest  H.,  6  Hoffman  Apts.      Grand  Rapids 
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Stuart,  William  J.,  99  S.  Lafayette 

Grand  Rapids 

Thayer,  George  W. 

Grand  Rapids 

Thompson,  George  W.,  65  Coit  Ave 

Grand  Rapids 

Tower,  Daniel  W.,  531  Jefferson  Ave 

Grand  Rapids 

Towner,  Mrs.  Julia  B.         . 

Byron  Center 

Tinkham,  Frederick  K. 

Grand  Rapids 

Udell,  Corwin  S.,  354  Crescent  Ave. 

Grand  Rapids 

Watson,  Alice  J. 

Grand  Rapids 

Wheeler,  A.  0.,  65  Park  St. 

Grand  Rapids 

White,  Thomas  Stuart,  7  Washington 

St. 

Grand  Rapids 

Winegar,  William 

Grand  Rapids 

Withey,  Charles  Shepherd,  933  Mich. 

Trust  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Wolf,  Benjamin,  415  Madison  Ave. 

Grand  Rapids 

Women's  Club,  President 

Grand  Rapids 

Lapeer 

Bristol,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  I. 

Almont 

Farquharson,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  T. 

Almont 

Finch,  Helen  Hamilton 

Almont 

Hamilton,  William  Bruce 

Almont 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Hannah  F. 

Almont 

Taylor,  Thomas  C. 

Almont 

Williams,  Mrs.  Lucy  White 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

Chaloner,  Mrs.  Laura 

Adrian 

Clark,  Mrs.  Jane  E. 

Clinton 

Frost,  Clarence 

Adrian 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  25  Broad  St. 

Adrian 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Andrew 

Tecumseh 

Livingston 

Bignall,  Solomon  L. 

Fowlerville 

Crittenden,  Alvin  R. 

Howell 

Farmer,  Edwin 

Unadilla 

Richards,  Paul  S. 

Cohoctah 
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Worthington,  James  A. 

Fowlerville 

Wright,  Miss  BeSvSie  L. 

Fowlerville 

Luce 

Dutcher,  Sanford  M. 

Newberry 

Mackinac 

Murray,  David  W. 

Mackinac  Island 

Macomb 

Eldridge,  Robert  F. 

Mt.  Clemens 

Gilbert,  Charies  S. 

Memphis 

Smith,  John,  jr. 

Romeo 

Thompson,  Omar  D. 

Romeo 

Manistee 

Ramsdell,  Thomas  J. 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Ball,  Dan  H. 

Marquette 

Bice,  Edward  S.,  326  E.  Hunt  Ave. 

Marquette 

Brainard,  Charles  L. 

Marquette 

Brown,  Charles  R. 

Marquette 

Byms,  Charles  J. 

Ishpeming 

Case,  Claude  W. 

Marquette 

Crary,  Seldon  B. 

Marquette 

Hart',  William  H. 

Princeton 

Jopling,  Alfred  0. 

Marquette 

Kaufman,  Louis  C. 

Marquette 

Koepcke,  Albert  F. 

Marquette 

Mason 

Bishop,  Roswell  P.  • 

Ludington 

Stearns,  Justus  S. 

Ludington 

Mecosta 

Ramsdell,  Ella  J. 

Big  Rapids 

Tiffany,  Harlow  A. 

Chippewa  Lake 

Menominee. 

Sawyer,  Alvah  L. 

Menominee 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  D. 

Menominee 
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Midland 

Bradley,  Benjamin  F.  Midland 

Monroe 

Bulkley,  John  M.  Monroe 

Parker,  Burton  Monroe 

Muskegon 

Nims,  Frederick  A.  Muskegon 

Rice,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,  201  Clay  Ave.     Muskegon 


Shettler,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  S., 

Muskegon  Heights 

Newaygo 

Rich,  Arthur  L. 

Grant 

Oceana 

Gurney,  Charles  A. 

Hart 

Munger,  Mrs.  Edith  G. 

Hart 

Wood,  Miss  Alice  M. 

Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Wood,  JuHa  S. 

Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Oakland 

Avery,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  101  Lawrence  St. 

Pontiac 

Bird,  Joshua  W.,  85  Asylum  Ave. 

Pontiac 

Campbell,  Allen 

Groveland 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Pontiac 

King,  Frank  C. 

'  Pontiac 

Easier,  Mrs.  Martha  G. 

Birmngham 

Lynch,  James  F. 

Pontiac 

Stockwell,  Joseph  S. 

Pontiac 

Warner,  Fred  M. 

Farmington 

Ogemaw 

Ammond,  Dr.  Henry  M. 

Campbell's  Corners 

Oscoda 

Waterbury,  John  M. 

Tawas  City 

Otsego 

Davis,  Charles  F. 

Elmira 

Ottawa 

Baker,  Henry  B. 

Holland 

Den  Herder,  Jacob 

Zeeland 

Diekema,  Gerrit  J. 

Holland 
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Roscommon 

DeLamater,  Fred  L.  Roscommon 

Saginaw 

Bliss,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Boynton,  Mrs.  John  F.  Saginaw 

Brockway,  Mrs.  Rozet,  1101  N.  Wash- 
ington Ave.  Saginaw 

Curtis,  J.  S.  East  Saginaw 

Dunk,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  321  S.  Jefferson 

St.      V  Saginaw 

Dustin,  Fred  Saginaw 

Eaton,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Langley,  Elliott  W.,  Box  145  Saginaw 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.,  Bancroft  House  Saginaw  , 

Lyon,  Famham,  Bancroft  House  Saginaw 

Mautner,  Mrs.  Lena  L.,  915  Thomp- 
son St.  Saginaw 

Mershon,  William  Butts  Saginaw 

Palmes,  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Palmei',  Eliza  M.,  Bancroft  House        Saginaw 

Palmer,  Oscar  L.,  Bancroft  House        Saginaw 

Peter,  Mrs.  Florence  W.  Saginaw 

Rust,  Ezra  Saginaw 

Stone,  Mrs.  Mary  Hanchette,  519  Van 

Buren  St.  Saginaw 

Tennant,    Mrs.    Josephine    M.,    623 

Madison  St.  Saginaw 

Ure,  John,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8  Saginaw 

Webber,  Mrs.  Frances  E.,  536  Millard 


St. 

Saginaw 

Winship,  John  Thomas 

Saginaw 

Shiawassee 

Curtis,  James  B.  F. 

Corunna 

Fitch,  John  M. 

Durand 

Gregory,  Lena  E.,  317  Oliver 

St. 

Owosso 

Howe,  J.  H. 

Owosso 
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Jackson,  Lucy  M.,  Box  75 

Owosso 

Parkhill,  Mrs.  Ade  aide  H. 

Owosso 

Shout,  Mrs.  Maryette  0. 

Corunna 

Waters,  Mrs.  Winona  A.  G., , 

317  Oliver 

St. 

Owosso 

WilHams,  Mrs.  Harriet  N. 

Owosso 

Woodard,  Mrs.  Fred  B.,  115 

John  St.  Owosso 

Woodard,  WilHam  A. 

Owosso 

St.  Clair 

Ballantine,  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 

Port  Huron 

Bower,  Miss  Emma  E. 

Port  Huron 

Butterfield,  Ira  H. 

Port  Huron 

Cowan,  Marion  A.,  2539  Cherry  St.     Port  Huron 

Eichhom,  John  P. 

Port  Huron 

Gibbons,  Joseph 

Blaine 

Harris,  Edward  W.,  Box  403 

Port  Huron 

Howe,    Mrs.    Eunice  A.    S. 

3034   S. 

MiHtary  St. 

Port  Huron 

Howe,  George  W. 

Port  Huron 

Jenks,  WilHam  L. 

Port  Huron 

Kenney,  Mrs.  Jane  M.,  North  St.         Port  Huron 

Manuel,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Port  Huron 

Mitchell,  WilHam  T. 

Port  Huron 

O'Neil,  John  G. 

Port  Huron 

Weil,  Charles  L. 

Port  Huron 

St.  Joseph 

Beard,  WiUiam 

Mendon 

Brown,  David  W. 

White  Pigeon 

Carpenter,  T.  C. 

Sturgis 

Custard,  Mrs.  EHa  F. 

Mendon 

Farrow,  John 

Slurgis 

Fletcher,  Roderick  E. 

Mendon 

Hazard,  WiUiam,  jr. 

Centerville 

HuU,  WilHam 

Centerville 

Keightley,  Edwin  W. 

Constantine 
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St.  Joseph — Continued. 

Leinbach,  Henry  S. 

Centerville 

Major,  William  J. 

Centervdile 

Packard,  Frank  S. 

Sturgis 

Palmer,  Charles  A. 

Wasepi 

Palmer,  George  W. 

Wasepi 

Sabin,  Harden 

Centerville 

Seekell,  Charles  L. 

Centerville 

Simpson,  William  G. 

Mendon 

Three  Rivers  Women's 

Club, 

Presi- 

dent 

Three  Rivers 

White,  Lucy 

Centerville 

Tuscola 

Fox,  Edwin  G. 

Mayville 

Harrison,  W.  Henry 

Tuscola 

Hinckley,  Harry  D. 

Fairgrove 

Seeley,  Lewis  G. 

Caro 

York,  N.  E. 

Arbela 

Van  Buren 

Atwood,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

South  Haven 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Alice  Babbitt 

Hartford 

Clement,  Mrs.  Stella 

South  Haven 

Hartford  Women's  Club, 

President 

Hartford 

Monroe,  C.  J. 

South  Haven 

Noyes,  Kirke  W. 

South  Haven 

Olney,  Horace  M. 

Hartford 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Mabel  Clement 

Decatur 

Steen,  Helena 

Lawton 

Washtenaw 

Babbitt,  Mrs.  Florence  S 

Ypsilanti 

Beal,  Junius  E. 

Ann  Arbor 

Campbell,  A. 

Pittsfield 

D'Ooge,  Martin  L. 

Ann  Arbor 

English,  Albert  D. 

Manchester 

Finney,  Byron  A.,  849  Tappan 

St. 

Ann  Arbor 

Finney,  Mrs.  Ida  C,  849  Tappan  St. 

Ann  Arbor 
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Ann  Arbor 
Ypsilanti 
Ypsilanti 
Ann  Arbor 
Chelsea 
Ypsilanti 
Ypsilanti 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Manchester 
Manchester 

Ann  Arbor 


Detroit 


Washtenaw — Continued. 
Foster,  Mary  E. 
Gillett,  Jason  C. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Martha 
Hut  chins,  Harry  B. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Harriett  A. 
King,  Charles  E. 
Post,  Samuel 
Sessions,  J.  Q.  A. 
Soule,  Harrison,  708  S.  University 
Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.  . 
Waters,  Arthur  J. 
Watkins,  L.  D. 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  314  S.  4th 
Ave 

Wayne 

Albright,  Egbert  F.,  235  W.  Hancock 

Ave. 
Alden,    Mrs.    Margaret   H., 

Crittenden  Home  Detroit 

Allen,  Sylvia,  89  Erskine  Ave Detroit 

Armstrong,  Jane  D.,  355  Lincoln  Ave.  Detroit 
Banks,  Dr.  S.  Gertrude,  17  Sproat  St.  Detroit    , 
Barbour,  Levi  L.,  661  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit 
Bagley,  John  N.,  881  Jefferson  Ave.     Detroit 
Beale,  Francis  R.  Northville 

Beverly,  Miss  Clara,  50  Broadway       Detroit 
Black,  Clarence  A.,    1065   Woodward 

Ave.  Detroit 

Bland,  Joseph  E.,  165  W.  Fort  St         Detroit 
.    Book,  James  B.,  jr.,  449  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit 
Brady,  George  N.,  414  Jefferson  Ave,  Detroit 
Breasley,  WilHam  H.  Detroit 

Burton,  Clarence  M.,  27  Brainard  St.  Detroit 
Butler,  E.  H.,  8  Butler  Bldg.  Detroit 

Carpenter,  William  L.  Detroit 

7 
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Wayne — Continued. 

Carson,  William,  181  Alexandrine  Ave.  Detroit 
Christian,  Edwin  F.  Wyandotte 

Church, .  Mrs.    Nancy    Babbit,    320 

Ferry  St  Detroit 

Conner.  Mrs.  Anna  D.,  103  Cass  St.  Detroit 
Cottrell,  E.  W.  Greenfield 

Davis,  Mrs.  Isabella,  290  Lincoln  Ave.  Detroit 
Delbridge,  Charies  P.,  14  Butler  Bldg.  Detroit 
Detroit  Review  Club,  President  Detroit 

Durfee,  Edgar  O.,  75  Warren  Ave  Detroit' 
Dwyer,  Jeremiah  Detroit 

Fuller,  Helen  B.,  337  Belvidere  Ave.  Detroit 
Fyfe,  Mrs.  A.  R.  L.,  939  Woodward 

Ave.  Detroit 

Fyfe,  Richard  H.  Detroit    . 

Geer,  Marion  L.,  292  Field  Ave.  Detroit 

Gillespie,  Harry  B.,  720  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit 
Grant,  Claudius  B.  Detroit 

Grant,  Mrs.  Carolina  Felch  Detroit 

Gray,  John  S.  Detroit 

Haigh,  Henry  A.,  Alexandrine  Ave.  Detroit. 
Hasty,    Fannie    Billings,    120    Selden 

Ave.  Detroit 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Augusta  W.  S.,  Wayne 

Hotel  Detroit 

Hayes,  James  R.,  Wayne  Hotel  Detroit 

Hayes,  William  i\.,.  Wayne  Hotel  Detroit 

Heinernan,  David  E.,  428  Woodward 


Ave. 

Detroit 

Ingram, 

Frederick 

T., 

409 

Lafayette 

Ave. 

Detroit 

Ives,  Miss  Julia  M. 

Grosse  He 

Joy,  Richard  P.,  971  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit 
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Kearsley,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Margaret,  662 

2d  Ave.  Detroit 

Keep,    Miss   Helen   E.,    735  Jefferson 

Ave.  Detroit 

Keith,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Grosse  He 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Leonore  O.,  613  Vine- 
wood  Ave.  Detroit 
Lancashire,  Harriet  W.  Detroit 
Lancashire,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Detroit 
Lee,  William  O.,  379  Hancock  St.  Detroit 
Lightner,  Clarence  A.  Detroit 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Charles  Horton  Grosse  Pointe  Farms 
Moore,  Charles  Detroit 
Munsell,      Kate      Elizabeth      (Mrs. 

George),  180  E.  Grand  Boulevard    Detroit 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  523  Jefferson 

Ave  Detroit 

Palmer.  Ervin,  61  Buhl  Bldg  Detroit 

Peck,  Mrs.  Lucy  T.,  The  Palms  Detroit 

Perrine,  Mrs.  Florence  B.,  36  Noble 

St.  Detroit 

Phelps,  Ralph,  jr.,  17  Butler  Bldg  Detroit 
Potts,  H.,  809  14th  Ave  Detroit 

Pratt,  William  K.,  662  Second  Ave  Detroit 
Preston,  Marvin,  91  Woodward  Ave  Detroit 
Reed,  Mrs.  Maude  W.,  3000  W.  Grand 

Boulevard  Detroit 

Robinson,  W.  B.  Detroit 

Ross,  Delia  Morrison,  49  Avalon  Ave.  Detroit 
Russell,  George  B.,  149  McDougal  St.  Detroit 
Sanders,   Harriet   Georgiana,   313  W. 

Warren  Ave.  Detroit 

Sleeper,   Mrs.   Harriet  C,   1156   14th 

Ave.  Detroit 
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Wayne — Continued. 

Slocum,    Elliott    T.,    514    Hammond 

Bldg.  Detroit 

Smith,  Hal.  H.  Detroit 

Smith,  S.  L.  Detroit 

Stanton,  Robert  L.  Grosse  He 

-   .     Stewart,    Minnie    Edna    Tietsort,    93 

Garfield  Ave.  Detroit 

Taylor,  Frank  D.,  105  Watson  St.        Detroit 
Utley,  Henry  M.,  Public  Library  Detroit 

VanZile,  Philip  T.,  148  Forest  Ave.  Detroit 
Vinton,  Warren  G.,  109  Charlotte  Ave.  Detroit. 
Walker,  Bryant  205  Moffatt  Bldg.  Detroit 
Walter,  Robert  E.  Detroit* 

Wright,  Stanley  G.,  403  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit 
Wiley,    Louise   Safford,    300   Putnam 

Ave.  Detroit 

Young,  William,  72  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit 

Wexford 

Penelopian  Club,  President  Cadillac 

Powers,  Perry  F.  Cadillac 

Powers,  Mrs.  Perry  F.  Cadillac 

MEMBERS    NOW    RESIDENT   OUTSIDE   OF   MICHIGAN 

Bates,  WilHam  R.,  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  Flint,  Mich. 

Beal,  William  J.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  formerly  Lansing,  Mich. 

Bridges,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Box  62,  Easton,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Brown,  Charles  W.,  South  Milford,  Ind. 

Coleman,  Merrit  W.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  formerly  Lansing,  Mich. 

Conant,  Harry  A.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  formerly  Monroe,  Mich. 

Cook,  James  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Corey,  David  R.,  N.  Y.  City,  care  of  IngersoU  Dollar  Watch  Co., 

formerly  Lansing,  Mich. 
Cutcheon,  Otis  E.  M.   Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  formerly  Oscoda,  Mich. 
Douglas,  James,  99  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 
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Eddy,  Everett  H.,  Moose  Jaw,  Canada,  formerly  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  P.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Nellie  Kinzie,  10  E.  Oglethorpe  Ave.,  Savannah, 

Ga. 
Guild,  Egbert  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  formerly  E.  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Harsh,  Mrs.  Norah  C.  B.,  923  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

formerly  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Hoyt,  Louise  P.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd,  Henry  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  John  Hopkins  Hospital,  for- 
merly Pontiac,  Mich. 
Lane,  Alfred  C,  Boston,  Mass.,  formerly  Lansing,  Mich. 
Longyear,  John  Munroe,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Leicester  St.,  formerly 

Marquette,  Mich. 
Knox,  Mrs.  Annie  R.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Light,  H.  E.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mason,  Mary  S.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

McPherson,  Bessie  A.  R.,  226  E.  37th  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Mead,  Mrs.  Amanda  H.,  816  8th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  formerly 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Nichols,   Amos   C,    1266   10th   St.,   vSan   Diego,    Cal.,   formerly 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Otis,  Ephraim  A.,  13  Astor  St., Chicago,  111. 
Pease,  William  M.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pennington,  H.  F.,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  Charlotte,  Mich. 
Perry,  Mrs.  Belle  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  formerly  Charlotte,  Mich. 
Reynolds,  Lorenzo  P.,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly,  Eckford,  Mich. 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Lois  F.  Baxter,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  Jackson, 

Mich. 
Sherman,   Florence,   New  York  City 
Shoemaker,  Bowen  W.,  204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly 

Jackson,  Mich. 
Sidman,  George  D.,  407  P.  O.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Smith,  Clinton  D.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Harlan  I.,  New  York  City,  formerly  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Soper,  Daniel  E.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  formerly  Newa3^go,  Mich. 
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Starr,  Rev.  Calvin  H.,  Paprous,  Kansas. 

Steele,  George  E.,  Grant  Pass,  Oregon,  formerly  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
Thompson,  Anna  M.,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  Jackson,  Mich. 
Ward,  Charles  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  Bancroft,  Mich. 
Wescott,  Mrs.  John  Steele,  516  N.  21st  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

formerly  Lansing,  Mich. 
Wescott,   Mrs.  Ellen  M.,   516   N.   21st  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

fprnierly  Lansing,  Mich. 
Wheeler,  J.  B.,  Oklahoma,  Oa.,  fonnerly  Comnna,  Mich. 
Winpenny,  Mrs.  Susan  G.  S.,  .1432  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,. 

formerly  Jackson,  Mich. 

HONORARY   MEMBERS 

Brooks,  William  G.,  257  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burling,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Homer,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Darling,  Charles  W.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Griffith,  A.  H.,  (Formerly,  Detroit) 

Poole,  Murray  E.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Shaffer,  Charles,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Winslow,  William  G.,  525  Weaver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Mason,  24  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  foregoing  roster  of  members  compiled  from 
the  record  books,  contains  undoubtedly  some  errors. 
Second  class  mail  matter  has  failed  to  reach  members 
in  some  cases.  Street  addresses,  permanent  changes 
of  address  and  any  errors  noticed  either  in  names  or 
addressses,  should  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  at  once. 

It  is  needful  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  necessity  of  informing  the  Secretary  of  deaths 
in  the  membership  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
has  become  so  large,  and  the  members  are  so  widely 
scattered  over  this  and  other  States,  that  unless  the 
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deaths  are  noted  in  the  general  press,  the  Secretary 
has  no  means  of  learning  of  them  except  from  the 
members.  A  little  care  would  save  many  families 
the  pain  of  having  mail  addressed  to  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Society.  The  lack  of  this  care  has 
in  other  ways  frequently  caused  the  Secretary  no 
little  mortification.  Will  not  the  members  of  the 
Society  kindly  bear  this  in  mind? 

Our  mail  has  repeatedly  failed  to  reach  the  follow- 
ing members : 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  Hastings,  Barry  Co. 

Clergue,    Francis  H.,  Sault  Ste.   Marie,  Ontario. 

Cummings,    Cornelia  D.,  Galesburg,  Kalamazoo 
Co. 

Frost,  Clarence,  Albion,  Calhoun  Co. 

Green,  David  A.,  Pontiac,  Oakland  Co. 

Root,  Melvin  A.,  Bay  City,  Bay  Co. 

Shields,   Francis  A.   P.,   Monroe   Center,   Grand 
Traverse  Co. 

Smith,  Leander,  Marshall,  Calhoun  Co. 

Smith,  Rev.  S.  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  Co. 

Willetts,  Mrs.  Jane  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yanney,  James,  Centerville,  St.  Joseph  Co. 

The  deaths  of  the  following  members  have  been 
reported  but  not  dated;  the  Society  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  missing  information  supphed. 
Allegan 

Edsell,  W.  C.  b   1814    Otsego 

Goodrich,  Osman  E.  b.  1844    Allegan 

AlcMartin  (Dunham),  Maria  T.    b.  1829    Allegan 
Wetmore,  Joseph  H.  b.  1826    Allegan 
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Barry 

Chapin,  Artemas  Wright 

b.  1825 

Assyria 

Hayes,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

b.  1820 

Hastings 

Leonard,  Enos  E. 

b. 

Freeport. 

Bay 

Warren,  Joseph 

b.  1814 

Bay  City 

Benzie 

Betts,  WilHam  A. 

b.  1818 

Benzonia 

Berrien 

Beesen,  Lewis  H. 

b.  1850 

Niles 

^    Dickson,  Edwin  T. 

b.  1821 

Berrien  Centre 

Ireland,  Silas 

b.  1818 

Berrien 

Lacey,  Fanny  Solomon 

b.  1836 

Niles 

Nichols,  Fremont  D. 

b.  1853 

Berrien  Springs 

Calhoun 

Huston,  John 

b.  1824 

Marshall 

Hyde,  A.  0. 

b.  1816 

Marshall 

Manchester,  E.  C. 

b.  1813 

Emmet  or 
Battle  Creek. 

Patterson,  Harriet  Wait 

b.  1815 

Eckford 

Smith,  Leander 

b.  1818 

Marshall 

Stolys,  Wm. 

b.  1808 

(Newton  town- 
ship) 

Clare 

Woodruff,  Henry 

b.  1813 

Farwell 

Clinton 

Ousterhout,  Henry 

b.  1816 

Duplain 

Eaton 

Arnold,  J.  H. 

b.  1817 

Eaton  Rapids 

Clark,  David 

b. 

Grand  Ledge  or 
Eagle 

Hunt,  E.  W. 

b. 

Dimondale 

Ingersoll,  Mrs.  0.  B. 

b.  1821 

Delta 

Genesee 

Aplin,  Geo. 

b.  1838 

Pine  Run 

Penoyer,  James 

b.  1812 

Clayton 
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Hillsdale 

Barker,  Edward 

b.  1824 

Litchfield 

Bodner,  Emanuel 

b.  1839 

Litchfield 

Drake,  William 

b.  1828 

Amboy 

Fairbank,  Stephen  S. 

b.  1822 

^Litchfield 

Fowler,  Frederic 

b.  1816 

Reading 

Mosher,  Charles 

b.  1822 

Mosherville 

Pratt,  Daniel  L. 

b.  1820 

Hillsdale 

Riblet,  Samuel 

b.  1811 

Litchfield 

Sawyer,  Washington 

b.  1817 

Jonesville 

Houghton 

Dunstan,  Thomas  B. 

b.  1850 

Houghton 

Hubbell,  Jay  A. 

b.  1829 

Houghton 

Hulbert,  Edwin  J. 

b.  1829 

Rome,  Italy 

Ingham 

Abbott,  Myron 

b.  1827 

White  Oak 

Ainsley,  Wm.  P. 

b.  1836 

Williamston 

Barrett,  Cornelius  S. 

b.  1842 

Lansing 

Bingham,  Steve 

b.  1828 

Lansing 

Burr,  Laura  E. 

b.  1824 

Lansing 

Champe,  Alelvin  D. 

b.  1828 

Onondaga 

Clark,  Wm.  M. 

b.  1827 

Lansing 

Covert,  A.  R.  L. 

b.4831 

Leslie 

Jackson,  Andrew 

b.  1825 

Lansing 

King,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

b.  1815 

Lansing 

Mullett,  John  H. 

b.  1815 

Meridian 

North,  M.  K. 

b.  1826 

Alaiedon 

Northrup,  Enos 

b.  1813 

Vevay  or  Mason 

Wilson,  Thomas  M.     , 

b.  1821 

Lansing 

Ionia 

Barlow,  Hervey 

b.  1814 

Portland 

Clark,  David 

b.  1817 

Grand  Ledge  or 
Eagle 

Miner,  H.  F. 

b.  1832 

Lake  Odessa 

Rich,  Hampton 

b.  1813 

Ionia 

Toan,  William 

b.  1832 

Portland 
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Jackson 

Clark,  Franklin  S. 

b.  1812 

Jackson 

DeLand,  Charles  V. 

b.  1828 

Simimit 

Gridley,  William  Seward 

b.  1838 

Jackson 

Thompson,  William  D. 

b.  1815 

Jackson 

Van  Every,  Mr.  Claracy 

b.  1815 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Allen,  J.  B. 

.b.  1824 

Kalamazoo 

Bair,  William 

b.  1815 

Schoolcraft 

Bums,  J.  Davison 

b.  1836 

Kalamazoo 

Chase.  N. 

b.  1833 

Kalamazoo 

Cobb,  Charles  L. 

b.  1826 

Kalamazoo 

Earl,  Jesse 

b.  1812 

Comstock 

Edwards,  John  M.' 

b.  1820 

Kalamazoo 

Gilbert,  Henry 

b.  1810 

Kalamazoo 

Hawes,  Josiah  L. 

b.  1823 

Kalamazoo 

Kurd,  Charles  H. 

b.  1811 

Kalamazoo 

Kingsley,  Moses 

b.  1810 

Kalamazoo 

Lowell,  EnosT. 

b.  1824 

Climax 

Monroe,  James 

b.  1819 

Kalamazoo 

Peake,  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 

b.  1818 

Kalamazoo 

Read,  Gilbert  E. 

b.  1822 

Richland 

Shakespeare,  A.  J. 

b.  1839 

Kalamazoo 

Sykes,  Richard  A. 

b.  1836 

Kalamazoo 

Wattles,  S.  H. 

b.  1824 

Kalamazoo 

Woodbury,  Edward 

b.  1842 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Allen,  Geo.  W. 

,      b.  1813 

Grand  Rapids 

Angell,  Abiah 

b.  1811 

Caledonia 

Avery,  Noyes  L. 

b.  1815 

Grand  Rapids 

Briggs,  Edward  L. 

b.  1830 

Grand  Rapids 

Buchanan,  John  C. 

b.  1823 

Grand  Rapids 

Cook,  Wm.N. 

b.  1821 

Grand  Rapids 

Fairfield,  John  A. 

b.  1840 

Grand  Rapids 

Fox,  Ferine  V. 

b.  1821 

Grand  Rapids 

Johnson,  Dr.  G.  R. 

b.  1822 

Grand  Rapids 
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Johnson,  W.  W. 

b.  1817 

Grand  Rapids 

Naysmith,  Henry  R. 

b.  1824 

Grand  Rapids 

Parmerlee,  Heman 

b.  1820 

Grand  Rapids 

Slocum,  Giles  B. 

b.  1808 

Grand  Rapids 

Stanley,  Justin  W. 

b.  1824 

Grand  Rapids 

Lapeer 

Edgerton,  Alanson 

b.  1816 

Lapeer 

Manwaring,  Joshua 

b.  1824 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

Aldrich,  Stephin  H. 

b.  1817 

Raisin 

Baxter,  Benjamin  L. 

b.  1815 

Tecumseh 

Clement,  John  S. 

b.  1825 

BHssfield 

Geddes,  Norman 

b.  1823 

Adrian 

Hall,  Alfred  D. 

b.  1824 

Tecumseh 

Patrick,  James 

b.  1818 

Rollin 

Shaw,  Brackley 

b.  1818 

Cadmus 

Whitney,  Abel 

b.  1813 

Adrian 

Macomb 

Parker,  Warren 

b.  1829 

Chesterfield 

Manistee 

Ramsdell,  T.  J. 

b.  1833 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Hollister,  Solomon  D. 

b.  1833 

Marquette 

Mecosta 

Shafer,  Charles 

b".  1823 

Big  Rapids 

Midland 

Stieger,  Charles  E. 

b.  1854 

Midland 

Montcalm 

Belknap,  J.  W. 

b.  1842 

Greenville 

Fargo,  Hiram  B. 

b.  1833 

Denver,  Colo,  for- 
merly Greenville 

Monroe 

Keeney,  A.  J. 

b.  1819 

Erie 

^              Strong,  John 

b.  1830 

South  Rockwood 

• 
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Muskegon         ^ 

Baxter,-  Albert 

b.  1823 

Muskegon 

Hills,  Charles  Turner 

b.  1821 

Muskegon 

Oakland 

Brewer,  Mark  S. 

b.  1837 

Pontiac 

Hagerman,  Mrs.  Frank 

b.  1837 

Oxford 

Hoyt,  James  M. 

b.  1817 

Walled  Lake 

Peck,  Edward  W. 

b.  1807 

Pontiac 

Pierson,  Benjamin 

b.  1802 

Farmington 

Soper,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 

b.  1839 

Pontiac 

Oceana 

Mugford,  E.  T. 

b.  1829 

Hart 

White,  Oliver  K. 

b.  1831 

New  Era 

Ottawa 

Ferry,  William  M. 

b.  1824 

Grand  Haven 

Kedzie,  A.  S. 

b.  1814 

Grand  Haven 

Morris,  S.  L. 

b.  1825 

Grand  Haven 

Saginaw 

Curtis,  J.  S.  • 

b.  1823 

Saginaw 

Estabrook,  John  S. 

b.  1826 

E.  Saginaw 

Grant,  Charles  W. 

b.  1818 

E.  Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

Bancroft,  W.  L. 

b.  1825 

Port  Huron 

Carleton,  Moses  F. 

b.  1831 

Port  Huron 

Hazen,  Ezra 

b.  1817 

Memphis 

White,  James  H. 

b.  1822 

Port  Huron 

St.  Joseph 

Allman,  EHzabeth  L. 

b.  1825 

Sturgis 

Bennett,  Johnston 

b.  1830 

Three  Rivers 

Bishop,  James  C. 

b.  1848 

Burr  Oak 

Brown,  Hiram 

b.  1804 

St.  Joseph 

,    Conner,  William 

b.  1803 

Wasepe 

Gardner,  Jeremiah  H. 

b.  1818 

Centreville 

Hall,  Henry 

b.  1839 

Three  Rivers 

Hull,  Levi  Tyler 

b.  1830 

Constantina 

Major,  William  James 

b.  1834 

Centreville 
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Pendleton,  Evaline  L. 

b.  1831 

Sturgis 

•Starr,  Callvin  H. 

b.  1812 

Paprous  Kansas 

Taft,  Seth 

b.  1823 

Mendon 

Watkins,  William  Marcus 

b.  1816 

Leonidas 

Winslow,  W. 

b.  1819 

St.  Joseph 

Shiawassee 

Comstock,  Elias 

b.  1799 

Owosso 

Chipman,  A.  B. 

b.  1812 

Owosso 

Haviland,  Catherine  Ferry 

b.  1821 

Burns 

Williams,  (Harriett  N.)  Mrs. 

A.L.b.  1822 

Owosso 

Washtenaw 

Blood,  Charles  L. 

.    b.  1827 

Bond,  Ehhu  B. 

b.  1826 

Boss,  Randall 

b.  1812 

Pittsfield 

Campbell,  Allen 

b.  1817 

Pittsfield 

Corey,  J.  D. 

b.  1816 

Manchester 

Crane,  Alex.  D. 

b.  1809 

Ann  Arbor 

Duffy,  Edward 

b.  1839 

Ann  Arbor 

Finley,  Florus  S. 

b.  1812 

Ypsilanti 

Finley,  (Tooker)  Jane  M. 

b.  1826 

Ypsilanti 

Foster,  Mary  E. 

b.  1825 

Ann  Arbor 

Gillett,  Jason  C. 

b.  1814 

Ypsilanti 

Rexford,  F.  K. 

b.  1814 

Ypsilanti 

Robison,  John  J. 

b.  1824 

Manchester 

Walton,  Mrs.  Jerome 

b.  1827 

Ypsilanti 

Williams,  J.  D. 

b.  1815 

Ann  Arbor 

Wheeler,  George  S. 

b.  1830 

Salem,  Mass. 

White,  Carran 

b.  1814 

Chelsea 

Van  Buren 

Copley,  Alexander  B. 

b.  1822 

Decatur 

Wayne 

Barrows,  Milo  W. 

b.  1822 

Detroit 

Cottrell,  E.  W. 

b.  1843 

Greenfield 

Farmer,  Silas 

b.  1839 

Detroit 

Hinsdale,  Edwin  C. 

b.  1821 

Detroit 
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Hodgkinson,  Bradshaw 
Kellogg,  A.  J. 
Lee,  Thomas 
McGraw,  A.  C, 
Randall,  James  A. 
Shearer,  (Gray)  Lydia 


b.  1815  Canton 

b.  1827  Detroit 

b.  1810  Leesville 

b.  1909  Detroit 

b.  1848  Detroit 

b.  1818  Plymouth 
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PREFATORY   NOTE 


A  sketch  of  the  meetings  has  usually  been  pubHshed 
only  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  Collections  along  with 
the  papers,  but  the  limited  circulation  of  the  volume  has 
made  it  impossible  for  many  to  have  it.  At  least 
every  member  of  the  Society  should  have  a  copy  of 
such  a  sketch,  which  will  serve  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  those  who  attended  the  meetings  and  to  inform 
those  who  could  not  be  present. 

This  bulletin  may  be  had  free  by  any  person 
on  sending  a  request  to  the  office  of  the  Historical 
Commission. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  will  appear  in  volume 
39  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections. 


PONTIAC  MIDWINTER  MEETING,  FEBRUARY 

21-22,  1912 

It  has  for.  some  years  been  the  custom  of  the  Mich- 
igan Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  to  hold  two 
meetings  in  each  year,  one  in  midwinter,  in  some 
city  determined  by  invitation,  and  one  in  June  at 
the  Capitol  in  Lansing.  The  midwinter  meeting  of 
1911  was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  court 
house  at  Pontiac  on  February  21  and  22. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  was  greatly  interfered 
with  by  bad  weather.  **The  severest  blizzard  in 
the  recollection  of  Oakland  county's  oldest  pioneer,'' 
it  is  said,  visited  Pontiac  and  vicinity  at  the  very- 
outset  of  the  meeting,  completely  isolating  the  city 
save  by  telegraph  or  telephone  and  preventing  the 
arrival  of  speakers. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Oakland  County 
Pioneer  Society  however  gathered  at  the  court  house 
on  the  morning  of  February  21,  and  in  the  absence 
of  President  Burton  of  the  State  Society  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  by  Joseph  Greusel 
of  Detroit.  Junius  E.  Beal  of  Ann  Arbor  was  chosen 
temporary  secretary  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
afternoon. 

The  program  planned  for  the  afternoon  could  be 
carried  out  only  in  part.  The  invocation  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Traver.  Words  of  welcome  were 
spoken  by  Judge  J  S.  Stockwell,  acting  President 
of  the  Oakland  County  Pioneer  Society.  Major  R. 
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J.  Lounsbury  also  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Pontiac.  Chairman  Beal  then  introduced 
Secretary  Henry  R.  Pattengill  of  Lansing  who  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  State  Society.  Harry  Quale 
sang  a  number  of  Irish  songs  and  James  H.  Lynch 
talked  informally  on  the  Irish  pioneers  of  Oakland 
County,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  three  typical 
Irish  communities  of  the  county — the  Covenanters 
of  Southfield,  the  Presbyterians  of  Royal  Oak  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  settlement  at  White  Lake. 

The  principal  features  of  the  evening  program 
were  addresses  by  Hon.  Junius  E.  Beal  of  Ann  Arbor, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  O'Brien  of  Kalamazoo,  and 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Parker,  State  Regent  of  the 
Michigan  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Apparently  no  reports  of  these  addresses  were  pre-, 
served. 

A  business  session  of  the  local  society  was  held 
Thursday  forenoon  when  all  of  the  preceding  year's 
officers  were  reelected  and  the  name  of  the  society 
was  changed  to  Oakland  County  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. 

A  banquet  was  served  at  noon  by  the  ladies  of  the 
county  society  at  "which  about  three  hundred  people 
were  served  including  merchants  and  employees  from 
the  business  section  of  the  city. 

In  the  absence  of  the  scheduled  speakers  the  closing 
session  of  Thursday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  an 
extemporaneous  program  and  a  social  good  time 
including  music   and  pioneer  reminiscences. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  JUNE  5-6,  1912 

The  annual  meeting  of  1912  was  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber  at  the  Capitol  in  Lansing  on  June  5  and  6. 

The  opening  session  convened  at  2  o'clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  following  the  invocation,  which 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Price  of  Lansing,  reports 
were  made  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  R.  Pattengill 
and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  F.  Davis. 

Mr.  Pattengill  emphasized  the  need  of  greater 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  societies  to  preserve 
local  historical  material.  He  expressed  in  behalf  of 
the  State  Society  warm  appreciation  of  the  generous 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Auditors  in  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  Society  in  the  recent  crisis  due  to 
Governor  Osbom's  veto  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  B.  F.  Davis  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $11.94. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Van  Winkle  of  Howell  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  lives  of  Albert  and  William  Tooley,  pioneers  of 
that  city. 

Two  papers  which  were  to  have  been  read,  one  by 
Right  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Brien  on  the  life  of  Father  F.  X. 
Pierz  and  one  by  A.  H.  McMillan,  entitled  ''An 
Indian  Skirmish  at  Detroit  in  1814,"  were  postponed 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  speakers.^  In  their  place 
reminiscences  were  given  by  ''Uncle  Dan"  Mevis  of 
Lansing  and  other  aged  pioneers,   and  reports  from 

^  These  papers  were  read  later  in  the  program. 
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local  pioneer  societies  were  given  by  representatives 
present. 

In  the  evening,  humor  and  pathos  mingled  in  the 
addresses  given  by  Edgar  Guest  of  Detroit  and  Claude 
R.  Buchanan  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mr.  Guest  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  took  as  his  subject  "Humor,  the 
Safety  Valve,*'  reading  many  of  his  poems,  which  were 
characterized  by  a  delightful  vein  of  humor  and  a 
virile  philosophy  of  the  every  day  life  of  all  the  people. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  address  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Sophia  Bingham  Buchanan,  who  came 
to  Michigan  at  a  tender  age  in  the  30's  and  died  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  1910. 

Thursday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  preparation  for  action  by 
the  Society  in  the  afternoon  session  towards  steps 
to  put  the  Society  in  such  relations  with  the  State 
as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  a  financial  crisis  as 
it  met  in  1911  by  the  veto  of  the  appropriation. 

On  motion  of  Father  O'Brien,  Articles  I  and  II  of 
the  Articles  of  Association  were  amended  as  follows: 
(Article  I)  ''The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  and  all  the 
property  which  it  has  or  may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  held  by  the  Society  in  trust 
for  the  State  of  Michigan;"  (Article  II)  "The  officers 
shall  be  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  of  whom  the  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees 
from  their  own  number  to  serve  until  their  successors 
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are  elected  and  qualified;  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bement  and  carried  that 
Article  VIII  of  the  Articles  of  Association  be  amended 
as  follows:  ''The  property  affairs  and  business  of 
the  Society  shall  be  under  the  general  charge  and 
management  of  a  Board  of  eleven  Trustees,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
ex  officio;  the  others  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  hold  for  two  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  At 
the  first  election  under  this  amendment,  one -half  of  the 
number  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  and  one-half 
for  two  years.  Five  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  hold  office  during  their 
pleasure  and  with  such  salary  as  they  may  determine." 

These  steps  were  intended  to  make  the  Society  in 
effect  a  State  department,  thus  insuring  State  support 
and  preserving  the  organization.  The  need  of  turning 
the  responsibility  and  work  of  the  Society  over  to  the 
State  was  the  more  urgent  because  of  the  large  pro- 
portions to  which  the  work  had  grown  and  the  great 
importance  of  rapidly  collecting  the  materials  for 
the  State's  history  before  they  should  be  irretrievably 
lost. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Board  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Society  Thursday  after- 
noon. 
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The  following  appointments  of  officers  by  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  was  announced:  President,  C. 
M.  Burton;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  L.  Jenks  and  C.  E. 
Bement;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Davis;  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Custodian,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey.  A  Secretary  was 
not  appointed.  Mr.  H.  R.  Pattengill  who  had  long 
served  as  secretary  retired  as  he  could  not  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  Society  to  appoint  in  the  near  future  a 
paid  Secretary  who  might  devote  to  it  as  much  time 
as  the  work  should  require. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows :  .  Committee 
on  publications,  C.  E.  Bement,  C.  M.  Burton  and 
W.  L.  Jenks;  committee  on  by-laws,  W.  L.  Jenks, 
A.  C.  Carton,  and  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Brien. 

The  new  Board  of  Trustees  including  the  historians 
of  the  Society  was  composed  of  the  following  members : 
For  two  years,  C.  M.  Burton,  Edwin  O.  Wood,  H.  R. 
Pattengill  and  C.  E.  Bement;  members  for  one  year, 
L.  T.  Hemans,  A.  C.  Carton,  J.  E.  Beal,  Rev.  F.  A. 
O'Brien  and  Joseph  Greusel.^ 

The  program  for  Thursday  afternoon  included  the 
reading  of  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Hermann  Kiefer  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Kennedy  of  Detroit  and  the  presentation  of  a 
shell  catalog  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Loraine  Pratt 
Immen  of  Grand  Rapids.  George  Seeley  of  Pontiac 
created  great  merriment  by  giving  a  sample  of  his 
fiery  campaign  speeches  of  1860. 

In  the  closing  session  Thursday  evening  Hon.  J. 
E.  Beal,  regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gave  an 

2  Deceased. 
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address  on  *'A  difference  in  View,"  defending  the 
early  pioneers  of  Michigan  who  have  in  recent  years 
been  so  severly  criticized  for  ruthless  destruction  of 
Michigan's  forests.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  the 
trees  were  then  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  land 
valueless,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  forest 
in  order  that  agriculture  might  get  a  foothold  and 
immigration  be  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand  he 
urged  the  great  present  need  of  reforestation  and  told 
something  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Germany 
through  scientific  forestry. 

John  M.  Bulkley  of  Monroe  talked  interestingly 
on  ''The  Pursuit  of  History."  Miss  Mary  Hefferan 
of  Grand  Rapids  told  about  the  life  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Eastman. 

Throughout  the  program  appropriate  music  was 
generously  interspersed  with  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses. Vocal  numbers  were  rendered  by  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys,  the  Lansing  Public  Schools, 
the  Apollo  Quartette,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  individual  numbers  were  given  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Huston  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Miss 
Helen  Atkins,  Miss  Ruth  Wood,  Miss  Muriel  Smith, 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Hesse,  Archibald  Jackson  of  Detroit  and 
Miss  Margaret  Gilray  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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GRAND      RAPIDS      MIDWINTER     MEETING, 
JANUARY  30-31,  1913. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  1913  was  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  January  30  and  31,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Ryerson  PubHc  Library. 

Grand  Rapids,  though  it  is  not  a  central  city  of 
the  State,  is  second  in  size  and  importance,  and  while 
it  is  best  known  as  a  great  furniture  center  it  is  also 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools  and  the 
general  interest  of  its  citizens  in  its  history.  Its 
abounding  hospitality  and  its  artistic,  commodious 
public  library  made  it  a  very  pleasant  place  of  meet- 
ing. It  is  conveniently  reached  from  all  directions 
and  the  attendance  was  accordingly  large  for  the 
season,  adding  much  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
A  large  part  of  that  success  was  due  to  the  effective 
interest  of  Librarian  Ranck,  assisted  by  an  effective 
committee  on  local  arrangements  headed  by  Mrs. 
James  H.  Campbell. 

Following  are  the  Grand  Rapids  societies  which 
cooperated  in  entertainment: 

The  Old  Residents*  Association  of  Grand  River 
Valley. 

The  Saint  Cecilia  Society. 

The  Ladies'  Literary  Club. 

The  West  Side  Ladies'  Literary  Club. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Woman's  Club. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

The  Woman's  University  Club. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association. 

La  Societa  Regina  Margherita. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Teachers'  Club. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Society  of  Elocution. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  o'clock 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Wishart.  Most  cordial  greetings  were  formally 
extended  in  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand 
Rapids  by  its  President,  Roger  W.  Butterfield,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club  by  Mrs.  William 
F.  McKnight,  to  which  Vice  President  W.  L.  Jenks 
responded  for  the  Society. 

Both  Mr.  Butterfield  and  Mrs.  McKnight  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  popular  attitude  toward  history 
and  historical  societies  when  they  said  that  if  historical 
societies  and  writers  are  to  receive  attention  today 
they  must  not  forget  the  present  in  their  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  past.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that 
while  this  attitude  is  frankly  utilitarian,  nevertheless 
"it  is  the  service  that  the  historian  and  the  Society 
can  render  to  the  people  that  will  commend  them  to 
the  interest  and  care  of  the  people.  The  bearing  of 
the  past  on  the  present,  the  light  it  can  give  to  help 
solve  present  day  problems,  are  topics  in  which  an 
interest  is  already  aroused  and  for  which  the  people 
are  awaiting  what  the  Historical  Society  can  offer." 
They  said  that  ''as  yesterday  is  history  today,  so 
today  will  be  history  tomorrow,"  pointing  out  that 
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it  is  therefore  of  great  consequence  that  part  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  be  directed  towards  preserving 
contemporary  records  in  the  shape  of  newspapers, 
letters,  and  types  of  all  objects  that  illustrate  the  life 
of  the  people.  They  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  select  these  materials  judiciously  and  completely 
in  the  present  time  rather  than  trust  to  the  chance 
survivals  of  the  future.  These  opening  remarks  were 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  session. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Hulst,  author  of  "Indian  Sketches," 
one  of  the  most  artistic  and  appealing  little  monographs 
yet  written  on  the  history  of  Michigan,  told  delight- 
fully some  of  the  Indian  legends  she  had  gathered 
while  preparing  her  book.  She  presented  the  Indian 
mother  as  a  "wonderful  disciplinarian  and  idealist." 

"In  some  respects,"  she  said,  "the  Indian  mothers 
put  the  white  mothers  to  shame  in  their  manner  of 
rearing  their  families.  The  attitude  of  the  Indian 
mother  was  one  of  dignity.  Whipping  of  children 
was  rare  among  the  Indians." 

Mrs.  Hulst  also  made  a  suggestion  that  this  Society 
should  make  an  effort,  before  too  late,  to  preserve 
some  of  the  characteristic  beauty  of  Michigan's 
landscape  by  persuading  the  Legislature  to  set  aside 
one  of  our  finest  swamps.  She  pointed  out  that 
when  once  drained  these  could  never  be  replaced, 
with  their  rich  vegetation  from  orchids  to  giant  pines. 
"It  would  be  a  proud  achievement,"  she  said  "for 
this  Society  to  secure  such  a  museum  of  natural 
history  for  the  future  lovers  of  natural  beauty  and 
future  naturalists." 
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The  evening  session  also  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Ryerson  Library,  Vice  President  Jenks  presiding. 
The  Right  Rev.  Henry  J.  Richter,  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids,  offered  the  invoca- 
tion. The  chief  features  of  the  evening  were  a  paper 
by  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Wood  of  Flint  on  ''The  Old  North- 
west," and  an  address  by  Professor  Claude  H.  Van 
Tyne,  head  of  the  Department  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  took  as  his  theme 
''Political  cartoons  and  their  effect  on  history." 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  important  work  done  by 
the  historians  of  the  Old  Northwest,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  earlier  writers  and  the  Jesuit  authors 
of  the  Relations.  He  paid  a  special  tribute  to  Dr. 
Thwaites'  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  romance  and  the  utility  of  the  period  of  the 
French  and  British  occupation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  He  ventured  to  say  that  for  readers  and 
students  of  poetic  temperament  no  field  or  period  in 
American  history  could  offer  greater  charms  than  that 
filled  with  the  exploits  and  labors  of  the  explorer, 
the  trader,  the  soldier  and  the  missionary  of  the  Old 
Northwest.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Wood 
gave  from  his  personal  experience  a  good  example 
of  how  an  historical  interest  may  grow ;  his  own  interest 
in  the  Old  Northwest  originated  in  periods  of  extended 
residence  on  Mackinac  Island  after  the  death  of  his 
son.  This  interest  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
useful  private  collections  of  Michigan  material  in  the 
State. 

Professor    Van    Tyne's    address    was    delivered    as 
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one  of  the  University  Extension  lectures.  By  means 
of  the  stereopticon  he  threw  on  the  screen  typical 
cartoons  of  American  politics  from  the  period  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  The  wrapt 
attention  of  the  audience  was  a  tribute  not  only  to 
Professor  Van  Tyne  who  spoke  with  a  contagious 
personal  enjoyment  of  the  views,  but  also  to  this 
visual  method  of  teaching  history.  Few  of  the 
audience  will  forget  for  instance  the  picture  of  King 
George  III  balancing  George  Washington  on  the 
palm  of  one  hand  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  magni- 
fying glass,  which  he  used  in  viewing  the  father  of 
the  country;  below  was  the  comment,  ''That  per- 
nicious, contemptible  little  thing!" 

Illustrating  the  power  of  the  cartoon,  Professor 
Van  Tyne  quoted  the  politician  who  said,  ''I  don't 
mind   the   editorials   of   the   New   York   newspapers, 

but    I    don't    like    those    pictures!"     The 

cartoons  had  their  effect  in  the  early  times  he  said,  but 
the  strength  of  their  influence  upon  political  affairs 
was  much  less  than  that  of  the  cartoons  of  today. 
The  early  cartoons  contained  comparatively  little 
vituperation.  Being  often  highly  symbolical  they 
often  had  to  be  explained,  while  those  of  today  speak 
for  themselves  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

Friday  morning  there  was  held  an  executive  session 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  at  the  Morton  House, 
the  Right  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Brien  presiding,  at  which 
several  important  matters  were  considered.  Ways 
and  means  were  discussed  for  organizing  in  all  avail- 
able  localities   in   Michigan  local  historical   societies 
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which  should  thoroughly  develop  the  local  fields  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Society.  The  usefulness 
of  the  State  Society  was  greatly  increased  by  a  un- 
animous vote  that  the  volumes  of  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections  be  distributed 
''to  all  public  libraries,  public,  parochial  and  the 
various  denominational  schools,"  in  the  belief  that 
for  the  schools  of  Michigan,  especially  in  their  study 
of  the  pioneer  history  of  the  State,  a  more  valuable 
collection  of  materials  does  not  exist.  A  third  im- 
portant step  was  a  vote  to  submit  to  the  present 
legislature  a  bill  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Commission  to  care  especially  for  public  documents 
in  State  and  local  archives.^  A  vote  was  taken  to 
submit  to  the  legislature  a  bill  for  a  new  building 
near  the  Capitol  at  Lansing,  or  for  an  addition  to  the 
present  building,  in  which  the  Society  might  have 
appropriate  quarters. 

In  the  early  afternoon  session,  following  the  invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Bishop,  Vice  President  William 
L.  Jenks  of  Port  Huron  took  up  at  length  the  topic 
which  was  discussed  at  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  canvassed  from 
various  points  of  view  the  advantages  of  having  a 
local  historical  society  in  every  community,  specially 
emphasizing  the  advantages  to  the  community  itself. 
There  ensued  a  lively  and  useful  discussion.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Superintendent 
of   the    Grand   Rapids    Public    Library,    Rev.    F.    A. 

^  This  movement  ctdmLinated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Historical  Commission.     See  Bulletin  No.  1  of  this  series. 
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O'Brien  of  Kalamazoo,  Hon.  Joseph  Greusel  of  Detroit 
and  Hon.  Lawton  T.  Hemans  of  Mason.^ 

Pleasing  features  of  this  session  were  a  reading 
by  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bailey,  the  Indian  stories  told  by 
George  A.  Philp  of  Lake  City,  and  pioneer  remi- 
niscences by  several  of  the  old  pioneers  in. attendance. 

In  the  closing  session  Friday  evening,  Regent  Junius 
E.  Beal  of  the  University  presiding,  the  Society 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Governor  Woodbridge  N. 
Ferris  and  Lieutenant  Governor  John  Q.  Ross,  in 
whose  honor  a  reception  was  given  in  the  St.  Cecilia 
building.  A  very  appropriate  setting  for  the  occasion, 
reproduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sophie  de  Marsac 
Campau  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mrs.  P.  L.  Hamilton,  was  the  New  England 
pioneer  kitchen  with  all  its  old-timie  utensils  and  its 
varied  activities  of  flax  and  wool  spinning,  quilt - 
piecing,  apple-paring  and  stringing,  carpet-rag  sewing, 
sampler-working,  performed  by  local  talent,  not 
omitting  cradle -rocking.  Appropriate  music  was 
furnished  by  the  St.  Mary's  Choir  and  the  St.  Cecilia 
quartet. 

Governor  Ferris  in  his  address  described  with  much 
tenderness  of  reminiscence  the  old  home  of  his  boyhood 
days.  '*I  don't  know  why  I  was  asked  to  address 
this  gathering,"  said  the  governor.  ''As  a  boy  I 
hated  history  and  did  not  acquire  much,  though  since 
then  I  have  learned  a  little  through  biographies.     I 


2  The  work  of  organizing  local  societies  is  now  being  done 
systematically  by  the  Historical  Commission.  See  Bulletin 
No.  2  published  by  the  Commission. 
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think  I  was  brought  here  rather  as  an  historical 
illustration.  You  don't  often  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  a  Democratic  governor  speak." 

Turning  to  the  kitchen  fire-place  he  said,  ''The 
happiest  scene  which  my  boyhood  memory  brings  to 
me  is  that  when  I  sat  before  the  fire-place  with  my 
father  on  one  side  of  me  smoking  his  clay  pipe,  my 
grandfather  on  the  other  side  smoking  his  clay  pipe, 
and  I  have  a  confession  to  make,  my  grandmother 
smoked  her  clay  pipe.  In  some  respects  there  were 
equal  rights  in  those  days." 

'*I  thank  God,"  he  continued  ''for  the  memory 
of  the  dear  old  days  that  cannot  wither.  The  dear 
old  mother  at  the  spinning  wheel  was  the  embodiment 
of  happiness.  She  indicated  the  joy  of  work.  If 
in  the  coming  age  you  take  out  of  life  the  element  of 
work,  then  the  zest  of  happiness  is  forever  gone.  If 
you  ask  for  the  preservation  of  the  things  of  the  past 
to  teach  the  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  past,  it  must  be  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge, not  alone  for  the  sake  of  patriotism,  but  first 
and  above  all  for  the  sake  of  fostering  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  however  humble,  how  exalted  soever,  the 
great  truth  that  in  labor  and  service  well  done  lies 
the  secret  of  all  true  happiness  and  the  basis  of  all 
real  prosperity." 

Lieutenant  Governor  Ross  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  made  it  possible 
for  the  Society  to  accomplish  the  work  it  has  done 
for  the  history  of  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest. 

Mrs.  Loraine  Pratt-Immen  read  a  tribute  to  Mich- 
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igan  written  by  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  formerly  of 
Michigan,  an  autograph  copy  of  which  was  presented 
to  Governor  Ferris.  Mrs.  Immen  also  presented 
the  Society  with  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  designating 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey  of  Lansing  as  the  deserving  standard 
bearer  and  custodian  for  life. 

George  R.  Fitch  of  Grand  Rapids  closed  the  program 
with  an  instructive  illustrated  lecture  on  "Old  and 
New  Grand  Rapids,"  after  which  the  guests  of  honor 
were  tendered  a  reception  in  the  St.  Cecilia  ball  room. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  JUNE  4-5,   1913. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1913  was  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  Capitol  in  Lansing  June  4  and  5. 
The  unusual  interest  shown  in  this  meeting  was  due 
partly  to  its  being  the  first  to  be  held  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Society  and  the  newly  created  Historical 
Commission.  The  singing  of  Mr.  Harold  Jarvis  of 
Detroit  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  A  hearty 
and  characteristic  welcome  was  accorded  the  Society 
by  the  citizens  of  Lansing.  The  oldest  members  of 
the  Society  in  attendance  scarcely  recalled  a  meeting 
where  the  audience  at  each  session  was  so  large  and 
so  continuously  attentive.  If  it  were  permissible  to 
use  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree  they  could  be 
truthfully  applied  in  describing  the  interest  and  use- 
fulness of  this  meeting. 

The  first  session  was  formally  opened  at  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  June  4,  with  prayer  offered  by  Rev. 
J.  T.  LeGear  of  Lansing,  following  which  President 
Clarence  M.  Burton  of  Detroit  summarized  briefly 
the  relation  of  the  Society  to  the  new  State  department 
of  History  and  Archives.  He  referred  to  the  reason 
given  by  Governor  Osbom  for  vetoing  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Society  in  1911,  that  the  Society  did  not 
bear  such  a  relation  to  the  State  government  as  to 
warrant   the   State's   giving   money   for   its   support. 

"As  soon  as  it  became  known  how  the  Governor 
felt  about  it"   said  Mr.   Burton,   ''we  set  about  to 
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organize  a  new  State  department,  a  department  of 
History  and  Archives,  which  could  receive  from  the 
State  government  the  necessary  help.  The  last  legis- 
lature accordingly  passed  an  act  establishing  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission,  which  takes  over 
the  collecting,  publishing,  and  distributing  activities 
of  the  Society.  This  act  will  give  a  much  larger  field 
than  we  ever  expected  as  originally  organized.  Under 
the  act  the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  collect 
from  the  various  State,  county,  town,  city,  and  village 
archives  all  important  public  documents  over  thirty 
years  old,  and  in  so  doing  to  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  officials  having  them  in  charge.  These 
are  to  be  properly  housed,  arranged,  and  cataloged 
for  the  use  of  the  public  and  of  students. 

"The  public  offices  in  London,  notably  the  Public 
Record  Office,  has  within  its  walls  great  masses  of 
documents,  national  and  local,  swept  together  from 
the  fotir  comers  of  Great  Britain,  making  an  invaluable 
treasurehouse  of  historical  material  for  the  historians 
of  Britain.  In  those  offices  there  is  more  original 
material  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Michigan 
than  there  is^  in  Michigan — ^than  there  is,  indeed,  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  carried  thither  during 
two  hundred  years:  We  hope,  under  this  new  organiza- 
tion, that  we  will  do  as  well  as  Great  Britain  has  in 
collecting  materials  on  our  State  history. 

**In  the  possibilities  of  this  new  department  of  the 
State  government,  the  Society,  which  will  receive 
the  Commission's  active  cooperation,  is  placed  on  a 
surer  foundation  than  ever  before.     The  Society  can 
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do  many  things  that  the  Commission  cannot  do 
effectively,  Hke  holding  this  meeting  which  you  are 
all  enjoying.  The  pioneers  and  historical  workers, 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  those  interested  in  the  history 
of  Michigan,  need  such  an  organization  as  this  Society, 
through  which  to  express  themselves  as  a  unit  in 
relation  to  the  historical  interests  of  the  State  and  of 
the  local  societies.  We  have  now  the  ideal  combina- 
tion, a  State  supported  Commission  with  scholars 
from  our  University  and  men  of  business  insight 
from  the  ranks  of  Michigan's  business  world  to  direct 
it,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Society  composed  of 
the  people  themselves. 

'  *  I  do  not  exactly  think  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  former  governor  for  the  opposition  which  brought 
the  situation  to  a  head;  probably  he  didn't  have  any 
philosophy  about  it.     Anyway  it  has  resulted  in  good. 

''I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here  this  afternoon. 
This  is  the  largest  audience  we  have  had  in  many 
years." 

He  called  attention  to  the  Shoemaker  collection 
of  maps  made  by  Vice  President  W.  L.  Jenks,  of 
Port  Huron,  which  were  on  exhibit  in  cases  in  a  corner 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  He  declared  it  the  largest 
collection  of  Michigan  maps  he  had  ever  seen. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  the  Michigan  poet  Will 
Carleton  in  the  preceding  spring,  Mr.  Burton 
announced  that  the  poet's  books  and  many  autograph 
poems  had  recently  been  purchased  by  him  and  could 
be  consulted  in  his  library  in   Detroit. 

Mr.    William   P.    Nisbett   of   Big   Rapids,    private 
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secretary  to  Governor  Ferris,  representing  the  Governor 
who  was  unavoidably  absent,  brought  to  the  Society 
the  Governor's  warmest  regards,  his  exceeding  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  and  the  hearty  assurance 
of  his  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Society  in  every 
way  possible.  Mr.  Nisbett  then  spoke  with  pleasing 
informality  of  his  brief  experience  with  local  historical 
work  in  writing  the  history  of  Big  Rapids.  The  experi- 
ence brought  forcibly  to  him  the  need  of  preserving 
local  material  and  the  conviction  that  it  could  be  done 
effectively  only  through  a  live,  local  historical  society. 
A  bit  of  reminiscence  about  the  old  stage  coach  at 
Big  Rapids  illustrates  Mr.  Nisbett's  happy  way  of 
holding  his  audience  and  pointedly  supports  these 
ideas. 

"Something  like  twenty-five  years  ago,"  said  A/[r. 
Nisbett,  "two  or  three  of  us  started  out  to  give  not  an 
old-fashioned  but  a  new-fashioned  Fourth  of  July. 
Our  people  were  unusually  liberal  that  year  and  we 
raised  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  large  part  of  which 
we  put  into  a  'menagerie;'  a  great  street  parade  was 
to  include  some  animals  that  never  existed.  One  day 
a  young  man  came  to  the  meeting  and  asked  us  why 
we  did  not  add  to  that  parade,  and  said  that  they  had 
a  relic  of  bygone  days  that  would  be  a  great  attraction 
— a  stage  coach.  In  the  50' s  the  only  mode  of  travel 
between  Big  Rapids  and  Grand  Rapids  was  a  stage 
coach  which  had  previously  been  used  between 
Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids  and  he  said  that  his 
father  drove  that  coach;  he  still  had  it  in  his  barn 
and  said  with  our  permission  he  would  bring  it  out  and 
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give  the  people  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  mode  of  travel 
in  those  days.  So  on  the  Fourth  of  July  that  stage 
coach  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  Alfred  Clark, 
the  original  driver,  occupied  the  front  seat  with  the 
lines  and  whip.  I  believe  there  was  nothing  in  that 
parade  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
so  much  as  that  stage  coach.  It  was  later  used  in  a 
Wild  West  exhibit  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  it 
by  thirty  or  forty  imaginary  Indians.  A  few  years 
later  I  saw  it  in  the  back  yard  of  one  of  our  business 
men,  E.  C.  Newcombe,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  He  said,  'I  bought  it  as  an 
historical  thing  and  I  will  find  a  place  for  it.'  I 
asked  him  why  he  left  it  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
told  him  I  thought  Grand  Rapids  would  be  glad  to 
get  it.  He  said,  'So  would  Big  Rapids.  I  bought 
it  for  that  purpose.' 

;'It  stood  out  of  doors  for  two  years.  Hallow-een 
came  along  in  Big  Rapids  and  strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  the  Ferris  Institute  there  is  always  a  lot  of  young 
fellows  who  enjoy  a  'good  time,'  and  the  following 
morning  someone  said  to  Mr.  Newcombe  'Your  coach 
is  down  in  the  river!'  Mr.  Newcombe  got  some 
horses,  recovered  the  coach,  and  then  found  a  place 
for  it.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  today  it  is  properly 
housed  in  the  city  of  Big  Rapids  and  is  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Big  Rapids  Historical  Society.  Not- 
withstanding its  hard  usage  it  is  still  in  good  condition 
and  could  today  make  the  trip  between  Big  Rapids 
and  Grand  Rapids  without  any  such  accident  as 
happened  to  the  famous  one-horse  shay." 
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The  same  thought  of  the  need  of  action  to  preserve 
historic  objects  is  illustrated  by  another  incident, 
told  of  the  old  cannon  at  Big  Rapids  and  connected 
with  the  efforts  of  the  G.  A.  R.  post  there,  of  which 
Mr.  Nisbett  is  a  member,  to  get  a  relic  of  the  Civil 
War: 

"While  we  were  talking,  one  man  who  had  a  good 
memory  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Washington  for  another  cannon.  He  said  we  had  a 
cannon  there,  and  he  gave  a  little  description  of  a 
gun  raade  in  Big  Rapids  perhaps  fifty  years  ago.  It 
seemed  it  was  made  for  a  celebration  o^i  the  Fourth 
of  July,  from  money  raised  by  subscription.  Where 
the  gun  was  nobody  seemed  to  know.  I  remembered 
it  was  used  back  as  far  as  1876,  and  one  man  said 
that  he  knew  it  was  used  in  1870  and  still  another 
said  1864  or  1865.  I  should  say  that  gun  was  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  It  was  finally  left  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  make  inquiry  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  At  that  meeting  we  learned  where  the  gun 
was  and  that  it  would  cost  five  dollars  to  get  it.  There 
was  a  lot  of  rivalry  between  factions  of  the  two  ends 
of  town  and  the  upper  town  fellows  were  very  much 
disturbed  because  the  lower  town  boys  had  been  using 
that  gun  to  celebrate  a  local  victory.  They  determined 
to  come  down  to  Big  Rapids  and  steal  it,  which  they 
did.  Our  boys  went  up  one  night  and  brought  it 
back,  and  another  party  took  it  from  them  and  threw 
it  into  the  river.  After  talking  the  matter  over  it  was 
decided  that  if  our  boys  could  get  the  gun  we  would 
put  it  on  the  soldiers'  lot.     Within  ten  days  it  was 
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out  of  the  river,  cleaned  and  mounted  and  is  today 
on  the  soldiers'  lot  and  doing  service  for  Big  Rapids 
on  memorial  days.  The  point  I  desire  to  make  is 
that  if  that  gun  and  similar  relics  could  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  proper  party,  in  time  Michigan  would 
have  a  museum  that  would  compare  favorably  with 
others  in  this  country.  The  mistake  is  that  year  after 
year  we  are  allowing  these  opportunities  to  slip  by." 
Another  incident  told  by  Mr.  Nisbett  is  typical  of 
the  neglect  which  frequently  befalls  the  old  news- 
papers, especially  in  new  communities.  Said  he,  ''I 
told  Mr.  Burton  a  few  months  ago  that  when  I  began 
to  publish  a  paper  at  Big  Rapids  I  found  in  the  office 
a  lot  of  old  newspapers,  also  copies  of  contemporary 
publications.  I  gathered  them  up  and  placed  them 
in  a  box,  and  added  to  the  collection  my  own  publica- 
tions. I  had  the  issues  up  to  ten  years  ago  of  most 
of  the  publications  of  Big  Rapids.  There  is  nothing, 
in  my  judgment,  that  records  history  like  newspapers. 
When  I  sold  out  there  were  several  thousand  copies, 
some  bound,  some  loose.  I  told  my  successor  if  he 
would  take  my  advice  he  would  keep  those  papers, 
as  they  were  valuable;  but  I  might  just  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  wind.  I  saw  those  papers  removed  from 
the  store  building  and  thrown  into  the  cellar.  They 
lay  there  in  a  heap.  One  day  I  got  access  to  the 
building  and  went  down  cellar  and  piled  them  up 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  I  told  the  owner  what  I  had 
done  and  he  laughed  and  said  they  were  of  no  value 
at  all.  He  left  that  building  and  turned  in  the  rag 
man,   and  that  man  gathered  up   all  he   cared   for. 
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But  I  got  into  that  cellar  and  today  I  am  in  possession 
of  many  of  those  papers  and  have  labeled  the  packages. 
They  are  old  files  of  Big  Rapids  newspapers,  and  will 
become  the  property  of  the  Mecosta  County  Historical 
Society  if  it  continues  to  exist.  If  it  doesn't,  they  shall 
go  to  the  State  of  Michigan." 

This  story  suggested  to  President  Burton  a  similar 
experience  with  Pontiac  newspapers.  "Several  years 
ago"  said  Mr.  Burton,  ''a  man  came  to  me  with  the 
story  that  there  were  a  lot  of  old  papers  at  Pontiac 
among  the  waste  paper,  for  sale,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  would  be  interested.  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
would  be  if  I  could  find  out  what  they  were.  I  there 
found  the  entire  files  of  the  Pontiac  Gazette,  nearly 
one  hundred  volumes,  for  sale  at  two  dollars  per 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  purchased  them.  Later  the 
Oakland  County  Society  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
not  return  them  to  Pontiac,  as  they  were  of  more 
interest  to  them  than  to  anyone  else.  I  told  them 
they  had  not  shown  interest  enough  to  keep  them, 
and  I  would  keep  them." 

A  memoir  of  Hon.  Joseph  Greusel,  which  was 
prepared  by  his  son  and  which  was  to  have  been  read 
by  Mrs.  Nathan  Judson,  was  in  her  absence  read  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission,  after 
which  Mr.  John  Hubert  Greusel,  at  President  Burton's 
invitation  to  speak,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  father. 

A  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Greusel,  unveiled 
and  presented  to  the  Society,  was  graciously  received 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  Hon.  Lawton  T.  Hemans. 
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"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Hemans,  "to  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  to  the  presentation  of  this  portrait  of  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Greusel.  It  will  be  of  value  to  coming 
generations  that  they  shall  look  upon  his  features  as 
they  may  upon  the  features  of  the  others  that  grace 
these  walls.  I  was  deeply  impressed  as  I  looked 
about  the  walls  in  this  room,  and  looked  upon  the 
portraits  of  these  men  who  have  filled  so  large  a  part 
in  the  history  of  this  great  commonwealth.  Although 
a  young  man,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  all 
save  one,  and  him  by  beautiful  memory.  But  it  is 
with  more  close  and  intimate  associations  that  I  look 
upon  the  face  of  Joseph  Greusel.  Something  personal 
is  there,  because  fate  had  led  our  lives  in  close  channels ; 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  close  personal  contact  with  Mr.  Greusel.  He 
had  elements  of  greatness  in  his  character,  but  greater 
than  the  elements  of  greatness  was  the  kindness  that 
permeated  his  character  through  and  through.  As 
has  been  said,  there  has  not  been  perhaps  a  meeting 
of  this  body  in  the  last  three  decades  at  which  he  has 
not  been  present;  and  so,  more  than  honor  him,  we 
will  honor  ourselves  in  accepting  this  portrait,  and  in 
giving  it  a  place  of  honor  upon  the  walls  of  this 
Society." 

A  custom  of  the  Society  which  has  been  preserved 
from  early  days  as  a  tribute  to  the  early  pioneers 
and  which  is  always  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  was 
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the  recital  of  early  experiences  by  the  older  members 
of  the  audience. 

A  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Greusel  by  Mr.  Martin, 
who  related  an  incident  connecting  him  with  the 
campaign  of  1804.  Mr.  Hayes,  who  came  to  Michigan 
in  1836,  assured  the  audience  that  he  knew  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  and  that  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  present.  "In  fact*'  said  he, 
"my  only  regret  is  that  I  was  bom  too  soon."  Mr. 
Bush  said  that  he  felt  alone  among  the  comrades  of 
the  old  log  cabin  days,  days  that  produced  model 
men,  declared  Mr.  Bush;  he  believed  that  there  was 
then  greater  contentment  and  more  real  enjoyment 
of  life,  though  he  vouched  that  there  was  an  abundance 
of  labor  to  do.  In  his  opinion  the  abundance  of  labor 
had  something  to  do  with  the  general  happiness  of 
those  days.  The  good  cooking  may  have  helped  also. 
"I  will  guarantee,"  said  he,  "that  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  those  days  could  cook  a  better  meal  than 
any  of  your  schools  of  cookery,  anyway  one  that 
would  make   a   larger  impression   on  my   appetite." 

"Now  about  that  cooking  being  better  in  those 
days,"  retorted  Mr  Campbell,  "I  think  it  was  the 
difference  between  a  boy's  appetite  and  a  man's 
appetite."     This  opinion  seemed  to  prevail. 

The  secretary's  report  was  submitted  by  the  acting 
secretary,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ferrey. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  B. 
F.  Davis: 
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Annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  from  June  5,  1912  to  the  close  of  business 
June  3,  1913. 

Balance  on  hand  June  5,  1912 $11  94 

Received  from  memberships  during  this  year 48  37 

$60  31 
March  8,  1913,  paid  check  for  flowers  for  funeral  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Greusel 4  00 

Balance  on  hand  June  3,  1913 $56  31 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  Davis, 
Treasurer. 

The  evening  session  of  Wednesday  was  occupied 
by  several  well  written  papers:  ''The  Indians  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley,"  by  Fred  Dustin  of  Saginaw; 
''General  Alpheus  S.  Williams,"  by  John  Hubert 
Greusel  of  Detroit;  and  "Our  first  homes,"  by  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Hoyt  of  Kalamazoo. 

Thursday  morning  was  occupied  with  a  business 
session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Society  was  devoted 
to  business.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  C.  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit;  Vice  President, 
C.  E.  Bement,  Lansing;  Secretary,  G.  N.  Fuller, 
Ann  Arbor;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Davis,  Lansing.  The 
new  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  as  follows:  C. 
M.  Burton,  Edwin  O.  Wood,  H.  R.  Pattengill,  C.  E. 
Bement,  W.  L.  Jenks,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  F.  A. 
O'Brien,  L.  T.  Hemans,  J.  E.  Beal,  A.  L.  Sawyer, 
and  A.  C.  Carton. 

Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Superintendent  of  the 
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State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  was  made  an 
honorary  member  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society 
acting  upon  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
on  honorary  membership : 

"To  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 
we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  Dr.  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  be  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  in  view  of  the  important  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  State  of  Michigan  in  preserving 
and  extensively  publishing  materials  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  Michigan,  and  in  view  of  the  work 
characterized  by  fine  scholarship  which  he  has  done 
in  various  lines  of  research  and  historical  writing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  O.  Wood, 
Frank  A.  O'Brien, 

Approved  by  the  Committee  of  Historians  of  the 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Society: 

Frank  A.  O'Brien, 
W.  L.  Jenks, 
C.  E.  Bement." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenks  a  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  extending  the  following  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  State  Board  of  Auditors  for  their  loyal 
support  of  the  Society  in  its  recent  crisis: 

"The  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 
owes  the  continuance  of  its  work  for  the  past  two  years 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  friendly  and  generous 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Auditors  in  so  construing 
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its  powers  as  to  preserve  and  protect  the  work  which 
the  Society  has  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
without  such  assistance  would  have  been  greatly 
injured.  Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  society 
deems  it  most  appropriate  that  it  should  acknowledge 
the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  aid  so  rendered, 
and  should  express  its  most  hearty  gratitude,  and 
assure  the  Board  of  its  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  highly  appreciate  and  approve 
their  action,  and  also  that  this  Society  wishes  to  thank 
the  Board  for  the  many  courtesies  outside  their 
official  duties  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Board."' 

On  motion  of  Monsignor  F.  A.  O'Brien  the  Society 
ratified  the  following  deed  transferring  its  property 
to  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission: 

''Be  it  known  that  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Michigan,  by  its  President  thereof  duly 
authorized  does  hereby  give,  grant,  sell,  and  assign  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  all  the  property  of  every  kind, 
character,  and  description  which  it  now  owns  or  has 
under  its  control,  giving  and  granting  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  said  property  to  have  and  to  hold  forever. 

''The  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  said  Society  indicated  by  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  its  members  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  funds  with  which  the  said  property  was 

^  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  included  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Martindale,  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Huntley 
I.  Russell,  John  W.  Haarer,  and  A.  C.  Carton. 
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acquired  were  given  by  the  State  of  Michigan  through 
legislative  appropriations  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  the  property 
so  acquired  being  legally  vested  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  has  caused  these  presents  to  be 
signed  by  its  President  the  5th  day  of  June  in  the  year 
1913. 

(Signed)     C.  M.  Burton, 
President  of  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society. 

State  of  Michigan, 
County  of  Ingham. 

''On  this  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1913,  before  me 
a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  County  personally 
appeared  Clarence  M.  Burton  known  to  me  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society,  and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the 
foregoing  instrument  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned. 

(Signed)     E.  C.  Austin, 
Notary  Public,  County  of  Ingham,  Michigan." 

The  discussion  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Historical  Commission  which  followed  engaged  a 
number  of  speakers.  Mr.  Jenks  opened  the  discussion 
by  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  Society  and 
tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  Commission  was 
formed.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bement  prophesied  great  use- 
fulness for  the  Commission  in  lines  of  work  which  the 
Society    by    its    nature    was    not    able    to    perform. 
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Monsignor  O'Brien  said,  "I  can  assure  you  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  new  Commission  that  the  one 
thing  they  desire  above  all  others  is  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  this  Society.     Only  by 
such  cooperation  can  the  great  things  hoped  for  be 
achieved."     Mr.    Edwin    O.    Wood    spoke   briefly    of 
the  private  collections  of  Michigan  material  already 
made  indicating  the  historical  interest  and  enterprize 
of  many  citizens.     He  congratulated  the  Society  on 
the  formation  of  the  Commission  to  which  he  said  it 
should  be  an  elder  brother.     He  believed  that  a  new 
era  had  dawned  for  the  historical  interests  of  Michigan. 
President   Burton   laid   stress  upon  the   necessity   of 
i        getting  the  work  of  the  Society  and  Commission  into 
]        close  touch  with  the  schools  of  the  State  and  with 
local    societies    as    well    as    with    the    representative 
societies   and   commissions   of  other   states.     He   ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  there  might  soon  be  established 
as  a  department  of  the  Commission's  work  a  bureau 
of  information  through  which  all  inquiries  about  the 
state's  history  might  be  promptly  and  intelligently 
answered. 

The  following  resolution  introduced  by  Monsignor 
O'Brien  was  unanimously  adopted: 

''Resolved  that  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 

L tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ferrey  for  her  generous 
and  loyal  services  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
many  years  that  she  has  been  its  efficient  Assistant 
Secretary." 
Following  the  business  session  President  Burton 
graciously  introduced  the  new  secretary  of  the  Society 
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and  of  the  Historical  Commission  who  reviewed  at 
some  length  economic  conditions  in  the  Saginaw 
country  previous  to  the  admission  of  Michigan  to 
the  Union. ^ 

Thursday  evening,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burton, 
Hon.  E.  O.  Wood  of  Flint  presided.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bement  read  the  paper  ''Memoir,  Melvin  D.  Osband," 
written  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Osband  Baldwin,  Grand 
Rapids,  which  was  to  have  been  given  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  Jenks  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Baker  on  ''Some  early  fur  traders  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Valley."  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids,  read  a  paper  on  "Michigan  portraits 
and  their  artists." 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  informal  address 
on  "Historical  work"  by  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Following 
his  introduction  by  Mr.  Wood,  Dr.  Thwaites  said  he 
wished  he  could  believe  one-half  of  what  the  chairman 
had  said  of  him,  but  could  not.  Commenting  upon 
the  large  audience,  he  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
Wisconsin  Society  could  equal  it.  In  his  opinion 
this  meeting  marked  a  red  letter  day  in  the  historical 
interests  of  Michigan. 

"Now  I  take  it,"  said  Dr.  Thwaites,  referring  to 
the  Commission,  "that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
state-supported  Historical  Commission,  is  to  foster 
historical  interest  and  study  among  the  masses  of  the 


2  The  substance  of  Dr.  Fuller's  remarks  can  be  read  in  Chapter 
XII  of  his  volume,  "Economic  beginnings  of  southern  Michigan, 
1805-1837." 
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people.  While  a  Commission  can  issue  bulletins  of 
information  and  instruction  it  is  not  doing  its  full  duty 
unless  it  collects  the  raw  material  out  of  which  history 
is  to  be  written;  and  this  it  cannot  do  without  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  people.  In  the  younger 
counties  especially  there  should  be  sympathetic  inter- 
viewing of  pioneers  while  they  are  still  among  you. 
You  will  find  the  old  settlers  glad  to  respond  to  such 
attention.  The  interest  you  could  thus  foster  would 
be  vital  to  the  growth  of  your  local  historical  societies. 

''In  meetings  like  this  very  much  depends  upon 
the  papers  given.  They  should  be  vital  to  the  interests 
and  sympathies  of  the  audience.  They  should  be 
human,  meaty,  and  in  general  short.  Long  papers 
tire  old  people.  Brief  biographical  sketches  would  be 
very  much  in  place.  Scholarly  papers,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  phrase,  while  suitable  for  meetings  of 
scholars  and  students,  are  hardly  suitable  for  such  a 
meeting  as  this,  which,  I  take  it,  is  primarily  social 
and  inspirational. 

"In  Wisconsin  we  have  given  up  the  yearly  meetings. 
We  do  not  have  our  friend  Mr.  Jarvis  to  sing  for  us; 
we  do  not  have  the  red  punch  served  by  Mrs.  Ferrey; 
so  we  have  the  business  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  in  my  office  and  a  meeting  in  the  evening 
with  an  address  from  one  or  more  persons,  absolutely 
limited  by  the  watch  to  twenty  minutes,  followed  by 
punch  and  crackers.     What  we  need  in  this  work  is 

k enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
gushing  to  be  effective.  Enthusiasm  needs  intelligent 
direction.     History  is  a  serious  thing.     You  have  got 
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to  have  legislative  assistance  and  to  get  it  you  will 
have  to  show  the  legislature  that  you  are  doing  work 
of  a  serious  nature. 

"I  was  somewhat  surprised  in  attending  the  meeting 
of  your  Commission  this  morning  to  find  that  the 
purpose  for  which  I  thought  I  was  called  here,  namely, 
to  consult  with  them,  was  futile;  every  one  of  your 
new    Commission    knew    exactly   what    you   wanted. 

''The  idea  of  the  information  bureau,  mentioned 
by  your  president,  Mr.  Burton  as  a  department  of 
the  Commission's  work,  is  a  most  excellent  one. 
Letters  come  to  us  every  day  from  the  capitol  at 
Madison  and  from  our  means  of  information  we  are 
able  to  reply  intelligently.  Your  Commission  can 
do  the  same. 

"I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  needs  more  reform 
than  local  history.  If  people  could  only  realize  that 
this  local  history  is  after  all  a  synopsis  of  what  is  going 
on  in  our  country.  The  history  of  a  nation  is  the 
history  of  its  local  communities.  No  local  history 
that  I  know  of  in  America  has  ever  been  adequately 
told,  that  is,  in  a  way  that  we  can  feel  its  thrill  and 
glamour.  Blessed  is  the  child,  who,  in  the  generations 
to  come — and  I  believe  the  time  will  come  in  Michigan 
through  this  Commission — who  can  receive  from  its 
mother  the  history  of  the  community  and  of  the  state 
in  which  it  lives. 

"Now  just  one  word  about  public  taxation  to 
support  such  a  Commission  as  this.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  teaching  of  local  history  is  an  exceedingly 
important  part  of  the  general  education.     The  justi- 
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fication  of  educating  the  child  at  pubHc  expense  is 
that  we  make  of  him  a  better  citizen;  now  the  child 
that  knows  more  about  local  history  will  become  a 
better  citizen." 

Dr.  Thwaites  closed  with  a  reference  to  cities  that 
were  appropriating  public  money  for  the  study  of  the 
city's  history  in  the  city  schools  in  the  belief  that  it 
conduces  to  a  more  intelligent  citizenship.  Among 
these  cities  he  mentioned  Buffalo  as  appropriating 
$5,000  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Following  the  address  a  reception  was  tendered 
to  Dr.   Thwaites  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  entire 
two  day's  program  was  the  music,  appropriate  and 
well  rendered.  In  Wednesday  afternoon's  session 
it  was  furnished  by  choruses  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  and  from  the  8th  Grade  of  the 
Townsend  and  Cedar  Street  Schools  of  Lansing.  In 
the  evening  Carl  Kramp  rendered  a  piano  solo  and 
vocal  numbers  were  given  by  Mrs.  Harry  Baumgarden, 
by  St.  Mary's  School,  and  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  Ladies'  Glee  Club.  Thursday's  program  was 
made  memorable  to  all  who  were  present  by  the 
sweet  singer  from  Detroit,  Mr.  Harold  Jarvis,  who 
captivated  his  audience  with  his  sympathetic  render- 
ing of  the  songs  familiar  in  the  days  when  the  pioneers 
were  young.  Most  appropriate  was  his  last  number, 
"The  end  of  a  perfect  day." 
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PREFACE 

MACKINAC  ISLAND,  the  most  romantic  spot  of  the 
northern  lakes,  the  ''Fairy  Isle''  of  poetry,  has  long  been 
famous  as  a  place  of  historic  interest ;  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  state  has  grown  steadily  in  the  Island  especially 
since  the  United  States  ceded  it  to  the  state  of  Michigan  for 
the  purpose  of  a  state  park.  In  1895  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission  was  established  to  care  for  it,  and 
among  other  measures  they  have  adopted  to  beautify  the  storied 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  Island,  the  Commission  has  given  to  eacli 
an  appropriate  name,  principally  from  the  annals  of  Michi- 
gan's history;  from  time  to  time  the  Commission  will  erect 
appropriate  tablets  commemorating  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  Michigan,  to  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the  nation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  first  of  these  memorial  tablets 
should  be  dedicated  to  John  (Jean)  Nicolet,  the  first  man  of 
the  white  race  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  to 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  what  is  now  Michigan.  It  is  placed 
at  one  of  the  best  viewpoints  of  the  Island,  above  Arch  Rock, 
overlooking  the  Straits  and  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
marine  views  in  America ;  a  description  of  this  viewpoint  will 
be  found  under  No.  86  in  the  Commission's  Bulletin  No.  5,  as 
Nicolet  Watch  Tower. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the  tablet  took  place  on 
Mackinac  Island,  July  13,  1915.  The  arrangements  for  the 
occasion  were  made  by  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Wood,  a  member  both 
of  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission  and  of  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
organizations  the  exercises  were  conducted.  Mr.  Wood  also 
generously  bore  the  expenses. 

Mr.  John  F.  Hogan,  of  Detroit,  editor  of  "The  Gateway,'^ 
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acted  as  chairman.  Among  the  speakers,  besides  the  chair- 
man, were  Mr.  Wood,  representing  the  Mackinac  Island  State 
Park  Commission;  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  of 
New  York,  author  and  historian ;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Frank  A.  O'Brien,  LL.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

Governor  Ferris,  who  had  expected  to  be  present,  was 
detained  by  other  public  business.  Among  those  present  were : 
Mr.  William  L.  Jenks,  of  Port  Huron;  Professor  Claude  H. 
Van  Tyne,  head  of  the  department  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  member  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  Walter  O.  Briggs,  member  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  and  Mrs.  Briggs;  Mr.  William  H. 
Hughes,  of  Detroit,  editor  of  "The  Michigan  Catholic";  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Mullins  and  Rev.  J.  L.  McGeary,  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Chicago;  Rev.  R.  Champion,  of  Ecorse;  Hon.  George 
W.  Weaver,  treasurer  of  Charlevoix  County;  Mr.  James  H. 
Began,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Harvey,  Mr.  E.  Puttkammer, 
Mr.  George  B.  Chambers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Amberg,  State  Senator 
James  C.  Wood,  of  Manistique,  and  J.  J.  Cleary,  of  Escanaba. 

Formal  regrets  were  received  from: 

United  States  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Cleveland 

United  States  Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Chicago 

Mr.  Justice  Day,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Justice  Moore,  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  Justice  Steere,  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 

Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Kalamazoo 

Hon.  Winfield  S.  Hammond,  Governor  of  Minnesota 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Grand  Rapids 

Hon.  Luren  D.  Dickinson,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus,  M.  C,  Detroit 

Hon.  Patrick  H.  Kelley,  M.  C,  Lansing 

President  Harry  B.  Hutchins,  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

President  H.  L.  Stetson,  of  Kalamazoo  College 
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Rt.  R^v.  Bishop  Shahan,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America 

Very  Rev.  President  John  C.  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  D.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Hon.  Alexander  M.  Dockery,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General 

Rev.  H.  O'Neil,  Pastor  Holy  Maternity  Church,  Dowagiac 

Very  Rev.  James  C.  French,  C.  S.  C,  D.  Ph.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana 

Rev.  Joseph  Reis,  Pastor  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Saginaw 

Rev.  Timothy  Kroboth,  East  Jordan 

Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Brown,  Rector  St.  James  Church,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Rev.  Mich.  J.  Cumerford,  Flint 

Very  Rev.  V.  Marijou,  C.  S.  B.,  Pastor  Ste.  Anne  de  Detroit, 
Detroit 

Rev.  L.  I.  Brancheau,  S.  T.  L.,  Pastor  St.  Mary's.  Church, 
Lansing 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Bement,  Pt-esident  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society,  Lansing 

Mr.  Evarts  B.  Greene,  President  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library 

Miss  Josephine  O'Flynn,  Librarian  and  Recording  Secretary, 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Burley,  President  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, Chicago 

Daniel  Wait  Howe,  President  the  Indiana  Historical  So- 
ciety, Indianapolis 

Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  Secretary  General  and  Registrar  Gen- 
eral S.  A.  R.,  Washington 

Mr.  Edward  Osgood  Brown,  Chicago 

Mr.  Henry  Davis,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Mr.  Leo  M.  Butzel,  Detroit 

Mr.  L.  F.  Knowles,  Detroit 

Mr.  H.  Shearer,  M.  C.  Ry. 

Mr.  Roger  C.  Sullivan,  Chicago 

Mr.  Ed.  McGurrin,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Dr.  O.  L.  Schmidt,  Chicago 

Rev.  John  D.  O'Shea,  Roseville 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  F.  Eis,  Bishop  of  Marquette 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stimpson,  Mackinaw  City 

Very  Rev.  Edward  C.  Caldwell,  Saginaw 

Hon.  Augustus  C.  Carton,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Domain 
Commission  and  Commissioner  of  Immigration 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Conant,  United  States  Consul  at  Windsor, 
Ontario 

State  Senator  John  A.  Damon,  Mt.  Pleasant 

State  Senator  J.  Lee  Morford,  Otsego 

Representative  Fred  L.  Warner,  Ionia 

Hon.  Lynn  J.  Lewis,  Bangor 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Pierce,  Clerk  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives 

Hon.  Servetus  A.  Correll,  Judge  of  Probate,  Charlevoix 

Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit 

Hon,  Claudius  B.  Grant,  Detroit 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
Norwood,  Ohio 

Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  D.  D.,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Koudelka,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Superior,  Wis- 
consin 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  Bishop  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelie,  V.  G.,  The  Cathedral  Rectory,  New 
York  City 

Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer,  D.  D.,  St.  Mary's  University,  Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  W.  Gavisk,  Indianapolis 

Rev.  Thomas  Fagan,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mother  Mary  Florence,  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Wittliff,  Pastor  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Brighton 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Desenburg,  Kalamazoo 
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Mr.  John  B.  Drake,  Chicago 

Mr.  H.  H.  Crowell,  Grand  Rapids,  President  Michigan  Rail- 
way Company 

The  following  letters  of  appreciation  show  the  high  place 
which  Jean  Mcolet  holds  today  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen : 

Hon.  J.  M.  C.  Smith^  M.  C.  :  The  warmth  of  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  to  John  Nicolet,  adds 
much  to  my  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  in  person 
on  the  occasion  of  such  a  memorable  and  laudable  incident.  To 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  endured  the  hardships,  encountered 
the  dangers  and  made  the  sacrifice  to  enter  the  wilds  of  a  vast 
and  unknown  country  inhabited  by  a  strange,  people,  is  most 
fitting. 

We  do  well  to  make  permanent  the  record  of  such  an  event. 
We  class  as  fortunate  in  our  time,  and  extend  unstinted  praise 
to  the  person  who  incorporates  into  his  life  work  a  great 
achievement. 

To  be  the  first  of  the  white  race  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
the  great  Northwest  is  truly  memorable.  The  great  progress 
of  our  beloved  commonwealth  since  that  day  unfolds  a  series 
of  developments  that  would  have  eclipsed  the  most  vivid 
imagination  in  his  day. 

From  winding  trails  and  unknown  water  courses  as  the 
only  highways,  our  state  today  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
good  roads  and  railways.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  make 
us  close  neighbors  throughout  our  republic.  The  age  of  elec- 
tricity has  worked  revelations;  science  and  commerce  know 
no  bounds. 

Dense  forests  have  been  transformed  into  luxurious  fields 
and  where  once  stood  only  clusters  of  Indian  tepees,  we  have 
beautiful  villages  and  cities. 

To  be  the  first  to  lead  the  way  into  a  great  state  abounding 
in  timber,  iron,  copper,  coal,  salt  and  profitable  agriculture, 
unexcelled  in  its  healthgiving  resorts,  its  varied  industries; 
the  home  of  fine  furniture,  vast  paper  mills,  extensive  electrical 
utilities,  large  threshing  and  rotary  plants,  with  its  silk  and 
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woolen  mills;  its  great  industrial  occupations,  its  splendid 
churches  and  wonderful  institutions  of  learning,  leaves  nothing 
wanting  to  add  to  our  independence,  happiness  and  permanent 
welfare.  Truly  the  mission  of  Nicolet  was  an  epoch  and  a 
distinction. 

He  came  to  Quebec  in  1681  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  from 
his  home  in  Cherbourg,  a  naval  town  on  the  Western  coast  of 
France.  He  spent  a  number  of  years  exiled  from  civilization, 
allied  with  barbarous  tribes,  that  he  might  know  their  charac- 
ter and  their  country.  He  negotiated  an  important  treaty  be- 
tween the  Winnebago  and  Huron  Indian  tribes.  His  mission 
was  one  of  peace  and  progress.  He  had  appreciative  words  for 
everybody.  He  had  great  intelligence  and  undaunted  courage. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  deeply  religious,  and  the 
imprint  of  Christian  civilization  seemed  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four  he  met  an  untimely  death  by  drown- 
ing, and  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  had 
enchanted  the  years  of  his  early  life,  furnished  his  burial  place. 
He  stands  exalted  now  by  the  side  of  those  worthy  explorers, 
discoverers  and  teachers,  Champlain,  Marquette,  LaSalle  and 
Joliet. 

He  is  deserving  of  the  consideration  and  praise  of  an  appre- 
ciative state.  It  was  made  better  by  his  life.  He  will  live  in 
the  hearts  and  memory  of  a  great  commonwealth  and  sanctify 
the  beautiful  tablet  so  worthily  unveiled  this  day  to  his  ever- 
lasting memory. 

Mr.  Justice  Russell  C.  Ostrander.  The  early  history  of  the 
Northwest  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  efforts  to  preserve  the  facts  and  mark  the  places 
and  honor  the  men  connected  with  that  history. 

Senator  Walter  R.  Taylor.  The  services  of  such  men,  who 
risked  all  and  suffered  hardships  innumerable  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  cannot  be  too  well  remembered  or  too  highly  ex- 
tolled, not  only  in  justice  to  them,  but  for  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  this  and  succeeding  generations. 
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Mr.  Justice  Franz  C.  Kuhn.  I  think  it  is  indeed  fitting 
that  the  memory  of  this  intrepid  explorer  and  Christian  hero 
should  be  perpetuated.  I  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  with  the 
work  that  your  Commission  is  doing  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  these  famous  pioneers. 

Hon.  James  B.  Balch^  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo.  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  northwest,  and  I  consider 
the  placing  of  this  tablet  of  John  Nicolet  most  appropriate, 
as  the  Island  was  of  the  most  prominence  in  those  earlier  days. 

United  States  Senator  William  Aldex  Smith.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Nicolet,  whose  deeds  of 
valor  and  knightly  heroism  challenge  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  I  express  the  sincere  hope  that  nothing  may 
occur  to  mar  the  ceremony  which  you  have  planned  and  that 
a  revival  of  interest  in  this  truly  great  man  may  prove  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Col:man,  Kalamazoo.  I  should  greatly  enjoy 
joining  with  the  citizens  of  Michigan  in  doing  honor  to  this 
fearless  and  heroic  pioneer  of  Christian  civilization  in  the 
Northwest. 

State  Senator  Frank  L.  Covert^  Pontiae.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  marking  the  historical  spots 
in  Michigan  and  taking  steps  to  presence  the  memory  of  those 
hardy  pioneers  who  had  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  our 
state. 

Hon.  Oramel  B.  Fuller^  Auditor'  General,  The  State  Park 
Commission  and  others  interested  are  to  be  commended  for 
establishing  the  tablet  in  honor  of  John  Nicolet  as  it  adds  to 
the  historical  value  of  the  Park. 

Hon.  Lynn  J.  Lewis,  Bangoo\  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  all  movement*  intended  to  commemorate  the  events  and 
history  of  our  most  adventurous  past;  this  memorial  to  the 
brave  and  intrepid  John  Nicolet  is  a  very  commendable  move- 
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ment,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  continued  until  the  beauty  parks  of 
Michigan  have  placed  within  their  limits  some  memorial  of 
some  great  event  or  personage  connected  with  the  early  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  of  this  great  state. 

Prof.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Chicago.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  on  the  worthy 
work  it  has  undertaken. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hoban^  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The 
Michigan  Historical  Commission  deserves  great  credit  for 
their  zeal  in  commemorating  the  achievements  of  the  famous 
pioneers  of  the  Northwest. 

Former  Vice  Prbsideint  Charles  W.  Fairbanks.  I  am  just 
in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze 
tablet  in  honor  of  John  Nicolet.  Of  course  I  am  denied  the 
privilege  of  being  present;  nevertheless  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  event. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  McGolrick,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Duluth.  In 
honoring  this  early  hero  of  the  Northwest  the  Michigan  His- 
torical Commission  does  honor  to  itself  and  to  all  those  con- 
nected with  its  work. 

Most  Rev.  John  Ireland_,  D.  D.,  Arch  Bishop  of  St.  Paul.  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  on 
the  good  work  it  is  doing  by  perpetuating  the  names  of  the 
early  discoverers  of  the.  North  west.  We  owe  to  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  should  take  every  opportunity  to  repay. 
Among  them  John  Nicolet  stands  out  very  prominently  and 
it  is  well  that  his  memory  receive  due  honor. 
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EXERCISES  ON  NICOLET  DAY 

JULY  13,  1915,  was  a  beautiful  day,  such  as  Jean  Nicolet 
may  have  enjoyed  on  his  journey  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  in  the  Summer  of  1634.  The  Island  was  at  its 
best.  The  air  was  still,  so  that  every  syllable  uttered  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  The  speaker's  platform  was  placed  just 
above  Arch  Rock,  overlooking  the  Straits,  from  whence  the 
birch-bark  canoe  of  Nicolet,  paddled  by  his  Indian  guides,  could 
have  been  clearly  seen  on  that  summer  day  long  ago. 
The  exercises  were  appropriately  introduced  by  the 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  P.  HOOAN,  CHAIRMAN. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  the  Macki- 
nac Island  State  Park  Commission,  Reverend  Gentlemen, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  question  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  Why  does 
not  Michigan  pay  deserved  tribute  to  those  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries who  came  here  several  hundred  years  ago  and  opened 
the  way  to  civilization?  Why  has  not  our  state  preserved,  in 
tangible  form,  the  names  and  records  of  their  early  achieve- 
ments so  that  future  generations  may  know  and  understand 
the  lessons  of  their  early  sacrifices  and  thus  appreciate  all  the 
more,  the  invaluable  heritage  they  left  us  ? 

Happily,  this  question  need  no  longer  be  asked.  The  Michi- 
gan Historical  Commission,  created  in  1913  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  is  now  ofiiciall^^  charged  with  thB  task  of  collecting 
historical  relics  and  compiling  historical  data  for  Michigan's 
history.  The  six  members  of  the  Commission,  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  distinguished  authors  and  historians, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  diflScult  position  they  occupy,  have 
given  their  services  freely  and  gladly  to  this  noble  and  enduring 
work.    To  them  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  delving  into  the 
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early  records  of  discoverers, — of  collecting,  analyzing  and  com- 
piling the  many  thousands  of  pamphlets  so  that  an  accurate, 
complete  account  of  the  early  history  of  Michigan  may  be 
preserved  for  future  generations.  When  it  is  stated  that  more 
than  two  hundred  names  of  explorers  and  missionaries  have 
been  accepted  as  entitled  to  enter  the  Michigan  Hall  of  Fame, 
the  task  of  the  Commission  may  be  dimly  understood. 

In  carrying  out  its  purposes,  the  Commission  agreed  that 
the  names  and  discoveries  of  these  early  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries should  be  commemorated  by  placing  memorial  tab- 
lets throughout  the  state  parks,  so  that  we  of  today  and  to- 
morrow may  understand  to  whom  we  owe  our  present  civili- 
zation. The  assistance,  therefore,  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission  was  solicited,  and  the  plans  for  the 
Nicolet  Day  celebration  were  prepared  under  their  joint 
auspices.     These  exercises  here  today  are  the  result. 

When  the  list  of  speakers  for  today's  celebration  was  being 
prepared,  Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Williams,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Detroit,  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  Invocation.  An  unexpected  summons,  however,  called  him 
to  New  York ;  the  Committee  was  in  a  quandary ;  who  could  ac- 
ceptably fill  the  position? 

At  this  most  trying  time,  Mr.  Hirt  of  Louisville,  whose 
palatial  cottage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  attractions  on  the 
Island,  came  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting  that  one  of  his  guests, 
a  former  resident  of  Detroit,  might  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  task.  The  suggestion  was  gladly  received  and  accepted 
and  Mr.  Hirt  was  empowered  to  make  such  arrangements. 
That  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission  most  completely,  you  will  all 
presently  agree. 

During  many  years  of  experience  in  Detroit,  I,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  citizens  of  that  city,  had  often  heard  many 
sincere  expressions  of  commendation  concerning  Rev.  C.  D. 
Woodcock.  At  that  time,  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  parishes  of  the  city — St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
— and  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  congregation.  His  deep  sin- 
cerity, his  broad  charity,  his  nobility  of  character  and  the  pro- 
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nounced  success  he  achieved  in  his  chosea  field,  made  him 
widely  and  favorably  known.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  of 
his  recognized  ability  and  attainments,  should  be  marked  for 
elevation.  His  friends,  therefore,  are  not  surprised  to  know 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Woodcock  is  now  a  distinguished  prelate,  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

The  directing  head  of  any  great  religious  body  must  be  a 
real  man,  a  true  man,  a  live  man,  a  simple  man — ^great  in  his 
life,  in  his  love,  in  his  work,  in  his  broadmindedness.  Such 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
will  deliver  the  Invocation.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  D.  Woodcock,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Kentucky. 


The  invocation  by  Bishop  Woodcock  followed. 

The  Chairman  :  A  few  days  ago,  the  sound  of  a  voice  came 
to  me  over  many  miles  of  a  thin  copper  wire.  The  tones  were 
so  clear  that  in  imagination  I  could  see  the  kindly  face  of  my 
friend,  as  he  called  to  me  his  greetings  of  good  cheer.  An 
ordinary  occurrence,  you  say;  yet  no  sane  person,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  would  have  deemed  this  feat  possible.  The 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  the  D.  &  C.  steamboats  carry 
one,  almost  over  night,  from  Detroit  to  this  wonderful  and 
historic  island  of  rest;  yet,  if  men  had  declared  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  we  of  today  would  travel  on  railroad  trains  and 
steamboats,  they  would  have  been  summarily  punished  as 
"witches." 

Time,  however,  brings  many  changes.  Today,  gas,  electric- 
ity, and  steam  are  so  closely  a  part  of  our  daily  existence, 
that  we  give  almost  no  heed  to  the  wonderful  possibilities 
they  opened  in  our  li\^s.  We- look  about  us  at  the  marvels 
wrought  by  man;  at  the  great  ocean  liner,  the  fast  railroad 
train ;  the  deadly  submarine ;  the  flying  airship ;  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph  and  the  wireless  with  their  instantaneous  means 
of  communication — but  we  no  longer  wonder.  We  accept  them 
calmly — and  then,  as  calmly,  proceed  to  think  of  something 
else. 
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So  it  is,  that  in  our  present  state  of  mind,  we  scarcely  realize 
the  conditions  that  existed  three  hundred  years  ago  in  that 
part  of  the  country  then  known  as  the  "Territory  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River,"  which  we  of  today  recognize  as  the  states 
of  Qhio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  This 
extensive  region,  embracing  the  upper  lakes  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  a  vast,  unknown  wilderness,  untouched 
by  civilization.  But  to  be  just,  we  must  consider  conditions, 
and  remember  that  more  white  people  live  today  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  than  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  whole  of 
North  America. 

The  country  then  was  new,  and  the  inventive  mind  had  not 
been  nursed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  were  no  steamboats,  no  railroads  or  automobiles,  to 
carry  passengers  to  distant  points ;  no  telegraph,  no  telephone 
no  civilization,  in  1634,  in  this  very  spot  where  we  now  stand 
— ^nothing,  but  wild  nature. 

Travel,  of  course,  was  slow  and  difficult;  means  of  com- 
munication were  indeed  lacking.  In  those  early  days,  men  had 
to  walk  through  the  thick  underbrush  and  the  wooded  forests, 
carrying  their  burdens  on  their  backs ;  or  paddle  in  birch  bark 
canoes  over  the  waters.  Instead  of  public  buildings,  private 
residences,  and  churches,  electric  lights  and  well  paved  streets, 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  street  cars  and  automobiles — 
all  necessary  and  common  adjuncts  to  an  American  city  to- 
day— nothing  but  wild  forests  and  prairies  were  then  to  be 
seen ;  no  habitation,  except  the  occasional  wigwam  of  the  red 
man. 

Who  of  us  would  venture  into  an  unknown  world,  not  know- 
ing when,  if  ever,  we. would  return — traveling  through  the 
woods  and  streams  all  day,  and  resting  under  the  boughs  at 
night;  subsisting  on  what  we  could  fish  or  shoot;  fearful. of 
the  wild  animals ;  deprived  of  the  society  of  one's  own  people, 
while  all  the  time  exposed  to  surrounding  dangers?  Yes,  this 
is  exactly  what  early  explorers  had  to  face  day  after  day. 
Theirs  was  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  of  facing  danger  con- 
stantly, of  meeting  emergencies  calmly,  and  with  a  never  fail- 
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ing  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  a  period  that 
tried  men's  very  souls —  but  they  were  men.  He  whom  we 
honor  today,  w^as  of  that  strong  type ;  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  was  the  success  of  these  men  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  New  France  to  come  here  and  develop  the  vast  region 
now  lying  about  us. 

Are  they  not,  then,  our  benefactors;  do  they  not  deserve 
much  at  our  hands?  Memories  of  these  daring  explorers  live 
with  us  today,  in  our  OAvn  beloved  state  of  Michigan.  To 
them  we  owe  all  we  possess.  Their  courage,  their  bravery, 
their  fortitude,  their  perseverance,  blazed  the  way  for  others, 
who  followed  and  builded.  We,  the  citizens  of  great  and  pros- 
perous commonwealths,  enjoy  now  the  fruits  of  their  daring 
efforts. 

And  so,  the  great  state  of  Michigan,  acting  officially  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  and 
the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission,  decided  to  recog- 
nize, in  a  befitting  form,  the  invaluable  services  of  these  early 
explorers,  by  placing  memorial  tablets  in  this,  the  state  park 
of  Michigan.  This  is  the  spot  and  this  is  the  day  selected. 
John  Nicolet  is  the  first  to  be  so  honored.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  tablet,  placed  on  this  historic  Arch  Rock,  will  be  to  all  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  him. 

During  my  many  visits  to  this  beautiful  Island,  I  have  noticed 
a  gentleman,  age  unknown,  who  seemed  to  know  everybody 
and  everything  on  Mackinac  Island.  My  curiosity  was  aroused, 
so  one  day  I  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  O.  Wood,  if  he  knew  this 
gentlemen.  He  said,  "Why,  don't  you  know  him?  That  is 
Colonel  Preston  who  built  Mackinac  Island  and  has  lived  here 
ever  since." 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  satisfies  a  patriot  but  a  job. 
Now,  if  patriot,  in  this  instance,  refers  to  the  self  sacrificing 
worker  in  that  political  party  to  which  Col.  Preston  owes  al- 
legiance, then  is  not  such  a  worker  entitled  to  consideration 
from  his  party  ?  I  think  so.  Colonel  Preston  is  that  type  of 
man  who  believes  that  nothing  is  politically  right  that  is 
morally  wrong.    He  has  carried  that  principle  throughout  life. 
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In  everything  that  has  led  to  progress  and  improvement  on 
Mackinac  Island,  Colonel  Preston  has  been  the  leading  figure. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  its  oflQcial  representative.  At  the 
present  time,  he  is  Mayor  of  Mackinac  Island,  and  as  such,  he 
will  extend  his  greeting  to  this  gathering.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Colonel  William  P.  Preston,  Mayor  of  Mackinac 
Island. 

Colonel  Preston,  felicitating  the  audience  on  the  large  size 
of  the  gathering,  extended  the  hospitality  of  the  Island  to  the 
guests  in  a  characteristic  and  eloquent  address. 

The  Chairman:  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  attended, 
merely  as  a  spectator,  a  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  Like  all  Democratic  political  gatherings,  this 
one  was  not  free  from  verbal  clashes.  Eventually,  the  contro- 
versy over  a  certain  question  became  so  heated  that  everybody 
was  on  foot,  shouting  for  recognition.  The  Chairman  at  length 
recognized  a  certain  delegate,  who  did  not  waste  time  to  ascend 
the  platform,  but  instead,  immediately  jumped  on  his  chair, 
and  in  a  wonderful  burst  of  oratory  kept  the  large  audience 
spellbound  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  I  remember  him  at 
that  time,  as  a  man  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  and  vitality, 
of  great  personal  magnetism  and  unbounded  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  political  party  which  he  represented.  Such  was  my  first 
view  of  Honorable  E.  O.  Wood,  Vice  President  of  the  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park  Commission.  Mr.  Wood  will  respond  to  the 
greetings  of  welcome,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Jopling,  whose 
business  prevents  him  from  being  here  today. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDWIN  O.  WOOD. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  not  mar  this  program  by  extended 
remarks.  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  pleasant  privilege  to 
respond  to  this  greeting  and  welcome  given  us  by  my  friend 
Mayor  Preston.     My  first  interest  in  Mackinac  came  through 
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the  knowledge  of  its  beauties  and  liistoric  setting,  imparted  to 
me  by  Colonel  Preston. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  this  splendid  gathering,  brought  to- 
gether to  honor  a  noble  character,  whose  activities  in  the  work 
of  Christianizing  the  Indians  should  give  him  an  enduring 
place  in  American  history. 

In  my  mind  there  is  associated  a  sacred  and  religious  senti- 
ment in  connection  with  Mackinac  Island  and  the  Mackinac 
country.  Here,  those  self-sacrificing  martyrs  and  heroes,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  labored  and  suffered,  to  teach  the  savages 
the  story  of  the  Cross;  and  we  are  fortunate  today,  not  only 
in  the  eminence  and  eloquence  of  all  those  who  are  to  address 
us,  but  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  noted  scholar  and  his- 
torian, who  has  honored  this  occasion  by  journeying  from 
New  York  to  tell  us  of  Jean  Nicolet.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
President  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Frank  A.  O'Brien,  LL.D.,  for  the  bringing  of  Father 
Campbell  here,  and  one  and  all,  we  wish  to  make  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Mayor  Preston,  we  thank  you  for  the  warm  and  generous 
welcome  you  have  accorded  to  us.  You  are  Mayor  of  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and  you  number  among  your  popu- 
lation summer  residents  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  That 
this  event  may  stimulate  and  foster  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Michigan  and  the  Old  Northwest  is  my  earnest  hope. 

The  Chairman:  From  the  reception  you  have  given  Mr. 
Wood,  I  am  sure  you  entertain  towards  him  the  identical 
views  I  have  held  for  many  years. 

This  morning,  I  was  delegated  to  meet  the  next  speaker 
upon  his  arrival  here  by  boat.  Within  three  minutes  after 
meeting  him,  all  through  the  day  and  up  to  within  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Father  Campbell  entertained  me  from  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  touching  upon  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  Father  Campbell  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the 
lighter  side  of  life.     As  a  noted  member  of  the  Societv  of 
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Jesus,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  he  has  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  come  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  he  has  acquired  a  taste  for  history,  espe- 
cially for  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tor}^ — scenes  of  the  early  missionary  work  of  his  predecessors. 
His  knowledge  of  the  early  explorers  and  missionaries  is  pro- 
found. He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  the  early  explorers  and  missionaries  of  this  region. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell, 
S.  J.,  of  New  York,  author  and  historian,  who  will  entertain 
and  interest  you  in  his  address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Nicolet. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J. 

The  memorial  tablet  of  Jean  Nicolet  which  has  been  affixed 
to  the  rocks  of  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  is  not  only  the  record 
of  a  notable  historical  event,  but  is  also  the  declaration  of  a 
doctrine.  It  is  a  protest  against  a  philosophical  theory  preva- 
lent at  the  present  day,  which  makes  man  the  creature  as  well 
as  the  victim  of  his  environment — a  theory  which  assails  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  by  robbing  it  of  its  freedom  of  will, 
and  connotes  a  mental  attitude  despised  even  by  the  old  pagans 
themselves.  ^^The  just  man,"  sings  the  famous  Roman  poet, 
^'wall  persist  in  his  purpose ;  and  even  if  the  whole  world  were 
to  crash  about  his  head,  he  will  stand  amid  the  ruins  undis- 
mayed." The  Christian  view  is  not  content  even  with  this, 
and  proclaims  that  he  alone  is  the  true  hero  who  makes  dis- 
aster itself  contribute  to  his  glory. 

Jean  Nicolet  was  not  a  great  explorer,  like  Champlain;  he 
was  not  a  picturesque  Governor,  like  Frontenac;  not  a  daring 
fighter,  like  Iberville;  not  even  a  successful  discoverer,  like 
^larquette;  nor  a  martyr,  like  his  friends  Brebeuf,  Jogues, 
Daniel,  Garnier,  and  Garreau.  He  occupied  no  conspicuous 
position  in  the  official  world;  he  was  not  entrusted  with  the 
building  or  moulding  or  modifying  of  a  commonwealth  or  a 
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colony;  he  was  simply  an  employe  in  a  trading  post;  an  Indian 
interpreter,  who  passed  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  period 
of  his  life  amid  surroundings  that  were  calculated  to  tear  out 
of  his  heart  not  only  every  noble  aspiration,  but  every  recol- 
lection of  Christianity  and  civilization.  Yet  he  was  a  man 
who  was  not  only  not  influenced  or  harmed  by  them,  but  who 
made  them  minister  to  his  advancement  in  the  noblest  qualities 
that  adorn  humanity. 

In  being  such,  Nicolet  achieved  a  greater  glory  than  the  one 
which  this  tablet  specifically  commemorates:  namely,  his  en- 
trance into  a  new  and  unknown  territory.  Being  so  concealed 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  engaged  in  work  that  usually  escapes 
recognition,  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  work,  that  after 
almost  three  hundred  years,  he  should  be  selected  by  a  great 
Commonwealth  as  particularly  worthy  of  honor.  He  is  not 
only  the  first  white  man  who  appeared  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Michigan,  but  he  is  a  man  whose  virtues  may  be  proposed 
to  the  youth  of  the  country  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 

Mcolet  was  a  mere  lad  when  he  stepped  ashore  at  Quebec  in 
1618;  and  the  conditions  that  prevailed  there,  at  that  time, 
must  have  filled  him  with  consternation  and  dismay.  For  ten 
years  the  heroic  Champlain  had  been  struggling  with  ad- 
versity, and  each  year  only  brought  him  nearer  to  the  brink 
of  destruction  and  despair.  He  was  in  the  relentless  grip  of 
a  Fur  Company  that  not  only  owned  the  colony,  but  had  de- 
termined to  defeat  the  magnificent  project  of  making  it  a 
mighty  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  increasing  the 
glory  and  power  of  the  mother  country  in  the  New  World. 
For  the  traders,  it  was  to  be  merely  a  post  for  the  making  of 
money.  The  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Europeans,  and  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  savages,  or  the  higher  con- 
siderations of  patriotism,  did  not  enter  into  their  calculations ; 
and  Champlain  was  thwarted  at  every  step. 

The  result  was,  that  while  the  English  colony  of  Jamestown 
in  Virginia  had,  about  that  time,  four  thousand  settlers,  who 
owned  their  own  lands  and  made  their  pwn  laws,  Quebec  had 
no  more  than  forty  or  fifty  people,  even  including  the  employes 
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of  the  Company  and  the  missionaries,  and  they  were  all  de- 
pendent on  the  heartless  corporation  even  for  bread  to  eat. 
The  fort  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay;  no  assist- 
ance could  be  obtained  even  to  repair  its  walls,  and  the  count- 
less journeys  of  Champlain  across  the  ocean  to  plead  for  his 
wi*etched  colony  only  met  with  apathy  and  unconcern,  or  with 
promises  that  were  never  kept.  In  spite  of  it  all,  however,  he 
kept  up  the  unequal  fight.  Though  beaten  and  beaten  again, 
he  persevered,  in  spite  of  accumulated  disasters  which  w^ould 
have  crushed  any  ordinary  man,  until  at  last,  after  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  won  the  glory  of  being  classed  among 
the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  the  Western  World. 

It  must  have  been  the  contemplation  of  Champlain's  splen- 
did personality  that  inspired  young  Nicolet  to  live  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  humble  career  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him. 
Around  him  were  a  number  of  young  reprobates,  whose  names 
are  infamous  in  Canadian  history :  Vignau,  who  endeavored  to 
murder  Champlain;  Brule,  whose  morals  were  so  depraved 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  savages;  and  Marsollet,  who,  though 
not  so  base  as  the  others,  proved  a  traitor  when  Quebec  suc- 
cumbed to  the  English.  Not  only  with  these  and  their  simi- 
lars did  Nicolet  have  nothing  to  do,  but  he,  by  his  example, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  but  truly  nevertheless,  inaugurated 
that  long  line  of  youthful  Canadian  heroes  whose  equals  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 
There  was,  for  example,  young  Francois  Marguerie,  the  idol 
of  the  colony,  a  splendid  Indian  fighter,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  once  when  he  stood  with  his  sword  at  the  throat  of  a 
savage,  he  dropped  it,  saying:  'If  I  kill  him  I  shall  be  killed 
instantly.  If  I  am  tortured  to  death  I  shall  have  more  time 
to  prepare,'  and  he  surrendered.  There  was  his  companion, 
Normanville,  who  would  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  in  mid- 
winter, to  get  a  priest  for  a  sick  Indian,  and  who,  after  a  life 
of  adventures  ending  in  the  valiant  defense  of  Three  Rivers, 
was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  Mohawk ;  there  was  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  the  defender  of  Montreal  when  he  was  only  a  stripling, 
who,  besides  the  memory  of  his  countless  exploits,  left  as  a 
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heritage  to  New  France  a  remarkable  family  of  heroes  such  as 
Iberville,  Longueuil,  Sainte-Hel^ne,  Bienville,  Chateaugay  and 
the  rest;  and  omitting  a  throng  of  others — like  Goupil,  Cou- 
ture, Lalande  and  the  wonderful  Christian  Indian  boy,  Ar- 
mand  Jean,  who  reflected  honor  on  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu 
after  whom  he  was  named — ^it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the 
mempry  of  the  glorious  sixteen  under  Daulac  or  Dollard  (only 
one  of  whom  was  above  thirty)  who,  in  spite  of  their  youth 
and  inexperience,  withstood  eight  hundred  Iroquois,  and  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  for  every  one  fell,  saved  New  Finance 
from  utter  destruction.  Jean  NiColet  was  the  first  leader  of 
this  glorious  line. 

The  first  test  to  which  he  was  put  was  his  appointment  as 
interpreter  on  Allumette  Island,  far  up  the  Ottawa.  No  doubt, 
like  any  other  healthy  boy,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  region  through  which  he  passed  on  his  first 
journey  into  the  depths  of  the  country.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  equal  to  the  Rideau  as  it  dropped  curtain-like  into 
the  mighty  river  beneath ;  nothing  so  terrible  as  the  Chaudi^re 
where  the  Indians,  descending  or  ascending  the  stream,  per- 
formed their  incantations,  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  that 
dwelt  in  the  boiling  waters ;  nothing  so  startling  as  the  angry 
leap  of  the  waters  over  the  rocks  of  the  Calumet,  where  today 
stands,  under  the  pines,  the  gleaming  marble  shaft,  a  la 
memoire  de  Cadieux,  who  in  his  days,  was  to  be  another 
Nicolet.  All  this  doubtless  amazed  and  delighted  him ;  but  the 
poetry  of  the  life  was  soon  dissipated  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  grossness  and  squalor  and  filth,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  Algonquin  wigwams.  The  aborigines  were  far  from 
being  the  noble  creatures  depicted  by  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
other  romancers,  but  were  steeped  in  the  foulest  vices.  Again 
and  again  the  missionaries  protested  against  leaving  young 
and  unprotected  boys  in  such  surroundings,  without  any  re- 
ligious assistance  to  keep  them  from  becoming  as  bad  as  the 
savages  themselves;  but  the  traders,  whose  employee  Nicolet 
was,  considered  moral  disasters  of  very  little  importance  if 
the  storehouses  at  Quebec  were  filled  with  furs. 
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In  that  place,  young  Nicolet  remained  for  two  years,  com- 
pletely mastering  the  various  Algonquin  dialects,  and  exercis- 
ing such  an  influence  over  his  Indian  friends  that  he  was  able 
to  lead  four  hundred  of  their  braves  down  to  the  Mohawk  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  terrible  Iroquois. 

Of  course  this  embassy  was  due,  in  large  measure  at  least,  to 
Champlain ;  and  it  goes  far  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge, 
so  frequently  urged  against  him,  that  the  long  series  of  Iro- 
quois wars  was  the  result  of  his  indiscretion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  battles  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Cap  au  Massacre 
were  unavoidable;  for  the  li-oquois  were  actually  invading  the 
country  and  had  to  be  repelled,  if  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  red  and  white  men  alike  was  to  be  averted.  To  have  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  so  soon  after  the  battle  of  Oneida,  clearly 
shows  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  that  the  Iroquois  nourished 
an  implacable  hatred  of  the  French.  After  Nicolet's  visit  to 
them,  the  incursions  ceased,  and  were  renewed  only  when  the 
incompetency  and  blundering  of  some  of  Champlain 's  succes- 
sors prompted  the  Indians  to  dig  up  the  hatchet  and  renew 
their  depredations. 

Mcolet  remained  for  two  years  on  Allumette  Island,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Nipisirien  country  Avhich  the  mis- 
sionaries called  the  land  of  the  sorcerers,  because,  day  and 
night,  the  drum  of  the  medicine-men  was  heard  on  the  lake  or 
in  the  forests  conjuring  the  evil  spirits.  Evidently  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  of 
those  regions,  and  it  was  most  likely  the  result  of  Kicolet's 
skill  in  managing  them.  Only  a  few  years  before,  Champlain 
was  warned  that  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  ven- 
ture among  them;  but  young  Nicolet  not  only  established  a 
trading  post  among  them,  but  was  adopted  by  the  tribe,  be- 
came one  of  the  great  chiefs,  with  a  voice  in  their  most  solemn 
councils,  and  participated  in  all  their  hunting  and  warlike 
expeditions.  In  this  place  he  lived  nine  consecutive  years, 
undergoing  all  the  hardships  of  the  savages;  we  hear  of  him 
frequently  passing  two  or  three  days  without  a  morsel  to  eat, 
and  on  one  occasion  supporting  life  for  five  or  six  weeks  by 
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guawiug  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees.  Of  these  adventures  he 
kept  a  record  and  gave  it  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  lay  hands  upon  it. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  an  overwhelming  disaster  be- 
fell the  colony,  in  the  capture  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
stronghold  of  Quebec.  In  1628,  while  Champlain  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  supplies  from  Europe,  to  stave  off  starvation  from 
the  garrison  and  the  colony,  an  English  ship  under  the  fa- 
mous Kirke,  appeared  in  the  river  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort.  The  garrison  had  absolutely  no  food  at  the  time, 
and  there  were  but  fifty  pounds  of  powder  in  the  magazine; 
but  Champlain  defied  the  enemy  to  make  the  assault.  As- 
tounded by  the  answer,  Kirke  actually  lifted  anchor,  and  sailed 
down  the  river;  but  the  next  year  three  ships  appeared,  the 
French  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  citadel,  and  the  ban- 
ner of  England  floated  in  its  place. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  dastardly  character  of 
young  Brule  and  Marsollet  displayed  itself.  They  had  re- 
vealed the  helpless  condition  of  the  garrison  to  the  enemy, 
and  were  on  the  very  ships  that  had  come  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Absolutely  unlike  them  was  Jean  Mco- 
let.  He  remained  at  his  post  among  the  Nippisiriens,  and 
waited  for  better  times. 

In  1632,  Champlain  came  back  again,  no  longer  in  the  fet- 
ters of  the  trading  company,  but  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Richelieu 
and  the  first  governor  of  New  France.  After  a  fight  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  had  triumphed,  and  only  then  did  the  colony 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  begin  to  live.  Nicolet  was  recalled  from 
the  interior  and  given  charge  of  the  trading  post  at  Three 
Rivers. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Nicolet  was  commissioned 
by  Champlain  to  discover  the  great  river  that  was  supposed  to 
empty  into  the  Western  Sea.  He  was  thus  about  to  realize 
the  dream  that  had  haunted  the  imagination  of  Europe  for 
centuries  about  the  passage  to  China  or  Cathay.  The  delusion 
had  assumed  a  new  form  after  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  had  been  explored.     The  sapient  geographers  of 
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the  world  judged  that  as  there  was  a  mighty  river  flowing  east 
from  the  center  of  the  continent,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing one  flowing  west,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  To  find  it, 
Nicolet  set  out  from  Three  Rivers,  and  this  w^as  the  reason 
why  his  wanderings  led  him  to  the  Island  of  Mackinac.  He 
came  dressed  as  a  Chinese  mandarin,  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of 
damask  which  was  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of  birds 
and  flowers,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  some  long-buried  ata- 
vistic memories  in  the  minds  of  the  savages  who  were  supposed 
by  the  learned  men  of  the  times  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  either  Cham- 
plain  or  Nicolet  shared  in  this  delusion.  They  both  knew 
the  Indians  too  well.  Champlain  had  passed  a  whole  winter 
among  the  Hurons,  and  his  account  of  the  habits  and  character 
of  those  savages  is,  today,  a  classic  for  the  ethnological  stu- 
dent. Nicolet  had  lived  eleven  years  among  the  Algonquins 
and  Nippisiriens,  and  he  also  was  perfectly  well  aware  that, 
apart  from  some  mythological  nonsense  about  their  origin, 
there  was  no  tradition  of  anything  whatever  connecting  them 
with  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was 
merely  to  satisfy  some  theorist  in  France  or  Quebec  that  the 
masquerade  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  Nicolet's  coming,  however,  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  white  men,  to  arrange  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
was,  of  course,  rapidly  spread  among  the  tribes  and,  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  four  or  five  thousand  Indians 
assembled  to  meet  him.  It  was  an  amazing  spectacle  for 
them.  The  distinguished  envoy  whom  doubtless  many  of  them 
had  known  at  Allumette  and  Lake  Nippising,  w^as  no  longer  iii 
his  usual  attire  of  a  hunter,  but  in  a  splendid  robe  such  as  they 
had  never  seen  before.  On  either  side  of  him  great  poles  were 
erected  on  which  numberless  presents  were  displayed.  In  his 
hands  he  held  two  ponderous  horse-pistols,  and  after  harangu- 
ing the  Indians  in  their  own  language  and  expatiating  on  the 
desirability  of  a  lasting  and  universal  peace  with  the  supreme 
chief  at  Quebec,  he  lifted  up  his  instruments  of  war  towards 
the  sky.    A  terrible  explosion  followed,  and  the  squaws,  and 
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perhaps  many  of  the  braves,  scampered  away  in  terror  from 
the  mighty  man  who  held  the  thunders  of  heaven  in  his  hands. 
They  soon  recovered  their  senses,  however,  and  as  no  one  was 
injured,  they  returned  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the 
proposals  of  peace  and  the  presents  which  he  had  come  to  offer. 
But  from  none  of  them  could  Kicolet  learn  anything  of  China, 
nor  did  he  find  the  great  river  that  flowed  into  the  Pacific, 
though  he  reported  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  that  a  few  days' 
journey  would  have  carried  him  thither.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  continue  his  search,  but  possibly  it  was 
because  the  river  they  spoke  of  took  a  southerly,  and  not  a 
westerly  course,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  one  he  was 
sent  out  to  find.  Had  he  continued,  he  would  have  anticipated 
Marquette  by  nearly  forty  years. 

This  was  in  1634.  On  Christmas  day,  1635,  the  great  Cham- 
plain,  worn  out  by  his  life  of  hardships  and  perhaps  by  the 
worry  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  from  the  first  day  he 
built  his  miserable  hut  at  the  rock  of  Quebec,  at  last  went  to 
his  well-merited  reward.  He  was  succeeded  by  Montmagny, 
whose  name,  Onontio,  an  Indian  translation  of  Great  Moun- 
tain, remained  as  the  descriptive  designation  of  all  subsequent 
governors  of  Quebec.  Montmagny  was  a  worthy  successor  of 
Champlain,  whom  he  took  for  a  model,  and  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office  did  efficient  work  in  building  up  the  colony,  in 
spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  home  government  which  left  him 
almost  without  resources.  Louis  XTV  was  too  busy  with  his 
European  enemies  to  find  time  enough  to  learn  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  colonial  possessions. 

At  last,  some  one  stirred  up  the  Iroquois;  and  then  Canada 
entered  upon  the  bloody  epoch  of  her  history.  Three  Rivers, 
where  Nicolet  was  living,  was  the  central  point  of  attack,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  swarming  with  Iroquois  in  war  paint. 
Brebeuf  had  come  down  from  the  upper  country,  and  had 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  on  his  way  down  to  Quebec. 
The  war,  however,  was  not  precisely  against  the  whites.  It 
was  an  attack  on  the  old  foes  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquins, 
but    the   French   of  course  were   involved.     It   was   at   this 
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juncture  that  young  Marguerie  returned  from  captivity  as  an 
Iroquois  envoy  and  was  sent  to  the  French  fort  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  warlike  preparations  were  soon  made ; 
forts  were  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Mont- 
magny  came  up  from  Quebec  to  direct  the  fight  if  it  should 
assume  large  proportions;  there  were  raids  and  captures  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  m616e  we  see  the  figure  of  Nicolet 
constantly  appearing.  He  and  Father  Ragueneau  are  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  St.  Lawrence  again  and  again,  entering 
the  forts  of  the  Iroquois,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  plead 
for  a  reconciliation,  until  finally,  after  some  show  of  fight 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  a  temporary  calm  resulted.  This 
was  in  the  year  1641. 

Soon  afterwards  Nicolet  was  summoned  to  Quebec  to  take 
the  place  of  his  brother-in-law,  Le  Tardif,  as  chief  official  of 
the  trading  company.  He  was  hardly  there  a  month,  when 
news  came  down  from  Three  Rivers  that  a  Sokoki  Indian  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Algonquins.  This  meant  a 
renewal  of  hostilities,  for  the  Sokokis  of  Maine  were  allies  of 
the  Iroquois  and  the  execution  of  the  captive  had  to  be  stopped 
at  all  hazards.  It  was  then  October  27 ;  the  ice  was  forming 
in  the  river,  the  night  was  coming  on,  but  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  Nicolet  leaped  aboard  a  shallop  that  was  making 
for  Sillery.  While  rounding  the  point  a  squall  struck  the 
boat,  and  in  a  moment  the  crew  were  struggling  with  icy 
waters.  One  by  one  they  disappeared  in  the  dark  river,  though 
only  a  short  distance  from  shore.  Nicolet  and  de  Chavigny 
were  soon  the  only  ones  left.  At  last,  chilled  by  the  bitter 
cold,  and  feeling  his  .strength  completely  exhausted,  Nicolet 
called  out  to  his  friend,  "Make  for  the  shore,  de  Chavigny, 
you  can  swim.  Bid  good-bye  to  my  wife  and  children;  I  am 
going  to  God."  The  waves  closed  over  him,  and  he  was  never 
seen  again.  De  Chavigny  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore, 
and  more  dead  than  alive,  staggered  into  the  Jesuit  house  at 
Sillery,  where  he  told  the  dreadful  occurrence  to  Father  de 
Br^beuf. 
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The  news  spread  consternation  in  tlie  colony.  The  Indians 
especially  were  alarmed,  for  they  had  lost  a  friend,  a  protector, 
and  a  father,  and  they  ran  like  crazy  people  up  and  down  the 
bank  of  the  riyer,  crying  "Achirra !  Achirra !  Shall  we  never 
see  thee  more?"  The  whites  too  had  reason  to  fear.  No  one 
exercised  such  an  influence  oyer  the  natives  as  Nicolet.  He 
bent  them  without  difficulty  to  his  will,  at  any  moment  and 
for  all  kinds  of  enterprises. 

As  a  Christian,  the  missionaries  bear  testimony  that  the 
virtues  of  Nicolet  were  those  of  the  apostolic  times,  and  that 
even  the  most  devoted  priest  might  take  him  as  a  model  of 
piety  and  self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  his 
character,  in  this  respect,  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  books 
contained  in  his  little  library  at  Quebec.  It  consisted  of :  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid;  The  Relation  of  1637;  Portuguese  Dis- 
coveries in  the  West  Indies;  Collection  of  Gazettes  from  1634; 
The  Art  of  Fencing;  Iwoentory  of  Science;  History  of  St. 
Ursula;  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ;  The  Secretary  of 
the  Court;  The  Clock  of  Devotion;  The  Way  to  Live  for  God; 
Elements  of  Logic;  The  Holy  Duties  of  a  Devout  Life;  His- 
tory of  Portugal;  Missal;  Life  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  World; 
History  of  the  West  Indies;  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  folio. 

Such  was  Jean  Mcolet;  a  man  who  occupied  a  very  humble 
place,  even  in  the  miserable  colony  of  Quebec,  but  who,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  irreproachable  character  exercised  a  most 
extraordinary  influence  for  good,  both  among  the  colonists  and 
the  natives.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  though 
thrown  into  surroundings  which  had  wrecked  the  lives  of  many 
of  his  compatriots  and  had  changed  them  from  the  representa- 
tives of  most  excellent  families  into  wild  and  depraved  coureurs 
de  bois,  he  had  kept  his  own  virtue  untarnished.  He  was  en- 
trusted by  his  superiors  with  the  most  important  missions, 
and  was  admired  and  loved  by  such  men  as  de  Brebeuf,  Rague- 
neau,  Jogues,  and  indeed  by  all  the  missionaries.  In  brief, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  at  every  stage  of  his  short 
career  would  have  been  able  to  utter  the  same  words  that  left 
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his  lips  wlien  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  closing  over 
him :  "I  am  going  to  God." 

Michigan  may  well  be  proud  of  the  first  white  man  who  set 
foot  upon  her  soil. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  an  old  saying  that  comes  to  us 
from  antiquity,  "The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good."  This 
thought  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Michigan 
Historical  Commission. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  just  congress  ceded  to  the 
state  of  Michigan,  for  state  park  purposes,  this  part  of  Macki- 
nac Island.  To  take  charge  of  this  park,  the  legislature  created 
a  commission,  known  as  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Com- 
mission, giving  it  full  authority  and  a  small  annual  appropria- 
tion for  its  maintenance. 

It  was  therefore  eminently  fitting  that  the. Michigan  His- 
torical Commission,  charged  by  the  legislature  with  the  task 
of  preserving  Michigan  history,  should  cooperate  with  the 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission  in  placing  memorial 
tablets  of  early  explorers  and  missionaries  in  this  state  park. 
It  is  also  becoming  that  the  presentation  of  this  tablet  today, 
to  the  state  of  Michigan,  should  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

Monsignor  O'Brien  is  so  well  known  in  the  State,  so  beloved 
by  all,  that  he  needs  no  introduction  by  me.  His  ripe  scholar- 
ship, his  analytical  mind,  his  reputation  as  a  critic  of  his- 
tory, as  w^ell  as  his  recognized  ability  as  an  historian  of 
Michigan,  eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  exalted  position 
which  he  occupies.  Kt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Frank  A.  O'Brien, 
LL.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo,  President  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission,  will  now  present  the  tablet  of  John  Nicolet. 


^-~ 


^^- 
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ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  MONSIGNOR  O'BRIEN. 

We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
noted  historians,  the  graphically  told  story  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Little  did  John  Nicolet  think  when  he  was  attempting 
such  wonders,  that  his  memory  would  be  cherished,  that  a 
bronze  tablet  would  be  erected  to  honor  him,  two  hundred 
years  after  he  had  passed  away. 

Nature  had  endowed  Nicolet  with  wondrous  gifts.  Grace 
had  supernaturalized  his  ambition  into  a  burning  fidelity  to 
God  and  country.  Others  were  blessed  with  great  loyalty; 
others  enjoyed  a  greater  rank,  but  none  possessed  a  nobler 
nature,  a  stronger  arm,  or  a  more  devoted  heart.  He  had  the 
soldier's  aspirations,  without  the  soldier's  love  of  greed.  He 
had  the  love  of  victory,  without  the  love  of  honors  which  it 
gave.  He  yearned  for  something  great,  yet  he  felt  that  the 
Old  World  would  give  him  little  to  do;  France  had  not  been 
able  to  cill  his  greatness  into  action.  He  sought  other  fields 
to  increase  his  country's  glory  by  discovery;  he  sought  to 
spread  God's  Kingdom. 

Under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  he  went  forward.  He  led 
his  chose  1  bands  through  walds  unknown.  Swift  as  the  light- 
ning io  lesolve,  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  execution.  Where 
others  hesitatet!,  he  quailed  not.  He  was  majestic,  animated, 
resistless,  and  persistent. 

Nicolet  did  better  than  he  knew;  today  he  receives  honors, 
which  he  won. 

At  this  point  Monsignor  O'Brien  unveiled  the  tablet. 


The  Chairman  :  The  absence  of  Judge  Steere,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Michigan,  necessitated  the  selection  of  some 
other  well  known  man  of  Michigan  to  accept  the  tablet  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  Fortunately,  Honorable  Lawton  T.  He- 
mans,  although  not  in  the  best  of  health,  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  represent  the  State  in  this  capacity.  A  better  choice 
for  this  honor  could  not  have  been  made. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure — and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure — 
to  know  Mr.  Henians  for  years.  As  a  public  representative  in 
Lansing,  and  later,  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Michigan, 
he  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  lovable  and  enduring  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind.  His  deep  learning,  his  high  character 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  (both  in  the  early 
times  as  well  as  today,  gives  him  a  standing  possessed  by  few, 
and  excelled  by  none.  As  a  historian  of  Michigan,  his  books 
have  received  much  deserved  praise;  as  a  man,  his  lovableness, 
his  simplicity,  his  sterling  character  and  broadmindedness, 
are  known  and  appreciated ;  as  a  public  official,  his  reputation 
is  without  stain. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Honorable  Lawton 
T.  Hemans,  Chairman  of  the  Michigan  Railroad  Commission, 
and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  who 
will  accept  the  tablet  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

In  felicitous  and  extremely  appropriate  words,  Mr,  Hemans 
accepted  the  tablet  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  close  the  exercises  of  the  day 
by  the  audience  rising  and  singing  our  national  anthem,  ''My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,  of  Thee  I  Sing.'* 
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LEWIS  CASS  DAY 

On  Saturday,  August  28,  1915,  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park 
Commission  and  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  acting 
jointly  for  the  people  of  Michigan,  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  marking  "Cass  Cliff,"  the  bluff  beyond 
and  to  the  east  of  historic  Fort  Mackinac,  in  memory  of  Lewis 
Cass.  This  is  the  second  tablet  erected  under  similar  auspices, 
to  beautify  the  State  Park  and  to  conmiemorate  the  memory  of 
men  connected  with  the  history  of  Michigan  and  the  Old  North- 
west. The  first  tablet  was  dedicated  to  John  (Jean)  Nicolet, 
July  13,  1915;  an  account  of  the  exercises  on  that  occasion  was 
published  in  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission's  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Hon.  Edwin  0.  Wood,  a  member  both  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission  and  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Com- 
mission, was  appointed  chairman  for  Lewis  Cass  Day  exercises. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Hon.  Edwin  Henderson,  a  student 
of  American  history  and  especially  of  the  life  and  service  of  Gen- 
eral Cass;  among  the  speakers  were  also  Col.  William  P.  Preston, 
Mayor  of  Mackinac  Island;  Rev.  Seth  Reed,  of  Flint,  a  friend 
and  former  neighbor  of  Governor  Cass;  United  States  Senator 
Atlee  Pomerene,  of  Ohio;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Frank  A.  O'Brien, 
LL.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo,  President  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission;  and  Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

Among  others  present  were  Mrs.  Ferris,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
liam R.  Day,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  men  prominent 
in  all  walks  of  life  were  gathered  there  from  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  tablet  was  provided  by  popular  subscription.     The  com- 
mittee in  charge  was  Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  chairman; 
Judge  William  F.  Connolly,  secretary;  Col.  William  P.  Preston, 
treasurer. 
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The  scene  on  Mackinac  Island  at  the  celebration  of  Lewis  Cass 
Day  was  deeply  impressive.  A  procession  formed  at  noon,  and 
a  band  swung  into  march  from  its  place  near  the  waters  of  the 
harbor;  with  the  roll  of  drmns  there  came  behind  it  the  crew  of 
jackies  from  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Morrill;  behind  them 
marched  the  Michigan  National  Guard  from  Cheboygan,  as  an 
escort  to  Governor  Ferris;  and  after  the  militia  came  the  carriages, 
with  many  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
winding  on  and  up  the  steep  road  to  historic  old  Fort  Mackinac. 
They  reached  at  length  the  old  portiers  where,  enclosed  by  the 
stone  walls,  the  tablet  was  unveiled — The  permanent  location  of 
the  tablet  is  to  be  at  Cass  Cliff,  the  east  bluff  adjoining  Sinclair 
Grove  on  the  east. 

The  white  buildings,  the  green  of  summer,  seen  in  glimpses 
above  the  roofs;  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  sky  overhead,  where 
the  eye  was  caught  by  the  fluttering  of  the  flag  from  the  tall 
shaft;  below  it,  the  age-green  cannon;  the  mingling  glare  of  color 
where  the  soldiers  and  sailors  stood  against  the  green  carpet  in 
the  enclosure;  the  gay  summer  attire  of  the  resorters;  the  beauti- 
ful children  as  they  ran  in  and  about  the  edge  of  the  crowd — 
all  made  a  fit  setting  for  exercises  to  honor  Lewis  Cass,  who 
throughout  two  decades  of  his  young  manhood  gave  his  great 
energies  that  Michigan  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Upon  opening  the  exercises  the  chairman  called  upon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Hanks,  chaplain  of  the  tenth  regiment  of  Ohio  during 
the  Spanish  war  and  later  chaplain  of  the  thirty-first  regiment  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guard,  who  delivered  the  invocation. 

At  the  close  of  the  invocation,  the  chairman,  after  a  word  of 
greeting  to  the  assembled  guests,  presented  Col.  William  P. 
Preston,  as  ''the  chief  executive  of  the  City  of  Mackinac  Island, 
who  has  in  years  gone  by — for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years — been 
either  the  president  or  the  mayor;  first,  when  it  was  a  village, 
and  later,  as  a  city,  and  this  year  named  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  without  opposition,  to  be  the  mayor  of  this  city ;  the  man, 
more  than  any  one  else,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  in  the  hazard- 
ous and  perilous  and  narrow  channel  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
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for  this  splendid  life-savingj  or  coast-guard  station,  which  is  now 
being  erected.  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  present  Mayor 
Preston,  who  will  now  address  you." 

Col.  William  P.  Peeston:  Governor  Ferris,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  our  guests.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  a  Biblical  saying  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  something  that 
originated  with  our  church  people,  but  they  say  that  an  open 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul;  and  I  want  to  make  that  con- 
fession here  today.  Now,  I  had  thought  of  a  nice  little  historical 
speech  that  I  expected  to  deliver  here;  but  since  we  have  the 
eloquent  speakers  that  we  have  with  us,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  take  your  time. 

A  short  time  ago,  my  friends,  we  dedicated  a  tablet  on  this 
Island  to  John  Nicolet,  who,  as  history  tells  us,  was  the  first 
white  man  that  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  At  the 
time  of  the  unveiling  of  that  tablet  I  said  that  it  is  not  very  often 
that  even  the  chief  executive  of  so  small  a  city  as  ours,  has  the 
opportunity,  and  the  honor,  of  extending  a  welcome  to  such  a 
distinguished  assemblage  as  we  had  with  us  on  that  day. 

But  it  seems  that  honors  are  sometimes  like  our  troubles;  they 
do  not  come  single.  So  today,  I  again  have  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  extending  a  welcome  to  you  who  are  here,  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  Michigan's  greatest  statesmen — in  fact  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  country,  in  his  time.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  the  life,  the  character  and  the  services  of 
General  Cass.  I  will  leave  that  to  men  who  are  more  able  to  do 
so  than  myself. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  old  soldier  to  get  away  from  some 
sentiment,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself. 
You  are  here  today  in  one  of  the  most  historic  places  in  our 
country.  You  are  on  a  spot  where,  with  a  very  short  interrup- 
tion, the  flag  of  our  country  has  flown  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
You  are  here  where  these  stone  quarters  have  sheltered  and 
harbored  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  that  served  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  in  the  Civil  War,  on  both  sides.  Just  one 
instance:    General  Pemberton,  who  surrendered  to  General^Grant 
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at  Vicksburg  in  1863,  in  one  of  the  pivotal  battles  of  the  War, 
served  in  this  Post;  and  I  might  go  on  and  name  many  officers 
who  gained  distinction  in  that  war,  who  were  here  at  that  time. 

And  so  I  have  a  feeling  of  sentiment  for  this  old  Post;  seven 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  the  army,  two  years  and  a  half  of 
it  in  this  Post;  so  that  I  really  have  a  sentiment  for  it  in  greater 
degree  perhaps  than  would  possibly  exist  with  many  others. 

If  I  should  start  in  on  our  love  of  country,  and  our  patriotism, 
and  loyalty  to  our  flag,  I  would  not  know  where  to  stop;  because 
with  us  old  fellows  who  responded  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
in  1861,  we  feel  that  love  of  country,  and  patriotism,  and  loyalty 
to  our  flag,  is  like  that  old,  old  story  that  we  have  heard  so  often, 
that  we  love  so  well,  at  Christmas  time.  We  believe  that  that 
story  and  the  love  of  country  go  hand  in  hand;  because  we  are 
taught  by  our  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic :  our 
God  first,  our  country  next. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  our  city,  in  the  name  of  our  beautiful 
Island,  to  you.  Governor,  and  to  Mrs.  Ferris,  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  all  of  our  guests,  we  ex- 
tend a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome. 

The  following  messages  of  regret  were  read: 

President  Woodrow  Wilson:  It  is  a  matter  of  most  sincere 
and  unaffected  regret  on  my  part  that  I  cannot  be  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Cass  Memorial  at  Mackinac  on  August  28, 
but  I  should  not  really  be  doing  honor  to  a  great  statesman  if 
I  were  to  neglect  my  duties  here  in  order  to  pay  him  my  tri- 
bute of  respect. 

All  thoughtful  students  of  American  history  must  join  you  in 
thought  and  sympathy,  as  you  render  your  tribute  to  a  man 
who  sought  to  serve  the  great  nation  which  we  love,  and  who 
has  written  his  name  with  such  honorable  distinction  upon  its 
annals. 

United  States  Senator  William  Alden  Smith:  I  regret  be- 
yond expression  that  I  am  unable  to  reach  Mackinac  Island 
for  the  program  in  honor  of  Lewis  Cass,  who  honored  Mich- 
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igan  by  his  wonderful  character,  abiUty  and  service  during  his 
years  of  public  usefulness. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  been  a  rule  in  my  life  not  to  announce 
upon  any  program  one  who  cannot  appear;  and  it  had  been  my 
hope  that  the  one  who,  more  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  Mayor 
Preston,  or  the  Governor,  has  worked  for  the  success  of  this 
program,  should  either  be  the  chairman  or  one  of  the  speakers. 
I  refer  to  one  of  Michigan's  foremost  men;  I  am  glad  on  every 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  character,  to  the  ability,  to  the 
public-spirited  work,  of  Judge  William  F.  Connolly,  of  Detroit. 

Living  in  a  city  having  normally  an  adverse  majority  of  twenty- 
five  thousand;  yet,  year  after  year,  he  has  been  returned  to  a 
judicial  position  by  from  eight  to  eighteen  thousand  majority. 
In  his  court  there  is  the  Recorder  and  the  Associate  Recorder; 
and  when  the  Recorder  died  last  year  our  Governor,  although 
Judge  Connolly  had  several  years  yet  to  serve  as  Associate  Re- 
corder, immediately  promoted  him  to  the  Recordership,  which 
required  that  within  six  weeks  he  should  again  stand  for  reelection; 
and  again  the  City  of  Detroit  triumphantly  elected  this  man,  who 
has  taken  twenty-five  hundred  boys  and  young  men,  fathers  and 
sons,  who  have  for  the  first  time  committed  an  offense,  through 
mistakes  we  all  might  make,  and  Judge  Connolly  has  said,  *'No, 
not  the  prison  life  for  you;  go  home,  and  I  will  help  you  make 
men  of  yourselves" — twenty-five  hundred  men  and  boys  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  and  ninety-five  percent  of  them  making  good. 

In  any  part  I  have  had  in  serving  my  State,  whether  it  be 
partisan  or  otherwise — if,  in  any  way,  I  have  made  mistakes,  I 
am  responsible;  but  if  in  any  way  I  have  made  a  success,  or  won 
commendation  from  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  because  I  have  had 
at  my  right  hand,  as  an  adviser  and  friend;  Judge  William  F. 
Connolly. 

He  ought  to  be  on  this  platform,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  day; 
but,  with  the  modesty  that  he  practices  in  everything,  he  said, 
"No."  However,  we  have  been  permitted  to  draft  his  little 
son,  Jack,  four  years  old,  and  Walter  Owen  Briggs,  four  years 
old — the  son  of  Walter  O.  Briggs,  Secretary  of  the  Mackinac 
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Island  State  Park  Commission — who  will  now  unveil  this  beauti- 
ful tablet. 

At  this  point  the  tablet  was  unveiled.  ^ 

The  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  honor  this  occasion  by  pre- 
senting to  you  my  friend  and  neighbor  from  Flint,  who  was  a 
neighbor,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  Detroit,  of  General  Lewis 
Cass.  He  is  ninety-two  years  old.  It  is  an  honor,  as  it  is  a 
privilege,  to  present  to  you  the  Rev.  Seth  Reed,  of  Flint. 

Rev.  Seth  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends  of  one  whom 
we  meet  to  honor  today.  I  will  not  take  your  time  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  of  the  privilege  of  meeting  friends  in  the  name  of 
a  man  whom  I  admire — Lewis  Cass.  I  rejoice  to  think  of  him  as 
a  friend  and  a  neighbor.  I  will  not  speak  of  his  public  acts,  or 
sterling  qualities;  others  will  do  that;  I  will  allude  simply  to  his 
urbanity.  He  was  a  genial  neighbor;  he  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion in  conversation.  He  did  not  dwell  upon  his  own  quali- 
ties, or  his  own  performances,  but  upon  themes  that  were  inter- 
esting, and  of  a  personal  value  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 

For  three  or  four  years  his  home  was  near  mine  in  Detroit;  one 
year,  especially,  there  were  but  few  doors  between  ours.  I  would 
pass  his  house  almost  daily;  and  when  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
I  would  see  him  sitting  on  his  veranda,  ready  to  give  a  word  of 
cheer,  and  a  pleasant  bow  and  smile  to  his  neighbors  as  they 
passed  by. 

One  little  incident  occurs  to  me  which  I  will  mention.  My 
parishioners  at  that  time  gave  me  a  public  donation  gathering. 
It  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  my  church,  and  among  the 
neighbors  who  called  at  that  time,  was  General  Cass;  another 
caller  was  an  aged  priest,  Father  Mason — an  Irishman.  The  two 
persons  seemed  to  come  together  and  affiliate  very  promptly;  we 
had  them  sit  on  the  platform.  General  Cass  was  feeble,  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  up  the  stairs,  and  he  turned  and  said  to 
Father  Mason:  ''Father  Mason,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
I  hope  you  will  be  smarter  than  I  am."     'Indade,"  said  Father 
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Mason,  "General,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  I  hope  you  will  be 
as  smart  as  I  am." 

It  caused  pleasant  laughter  among  the  people;  and  I  know  not 
how  many  remembered  it,  but  it  pleased  us  all.  It  was  a  good 
specimen  of  his  geniality. 

Friends,  if  in  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  from  now,  any  of  you 
shall  meet  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this,  in  memory  of  our  noble 
Governor,  who  is  a  successor  of  General  Cass — as  he  was  once 
Governor  of  Michigan — if  you  meet,  in  memory  of  either  of  them, 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  you  shall  say  the  pleasant  things  of 
them  which  I  hear  you  saying  of  Mr.  Cass,  I  will  be  there,  if  I 
am  around  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  say,  Amen. 

The  Chairman:  At  the  close  of  the  next  address,  I  am  going 
to  call  on  a  man  who  has  won  distinction  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  is  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  where  General 
Cass  served  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  appointed  later  as  United 
States  Marshal.  I  will  call,  following  the  next  speaker,  on  Sen- 
ator Atlee  Pomerene  of  Ohio.  He  told  me,  "  No."  I  am  giving 
him  this  notice. 

When  we  were  looking  for  a  speaker,  whose  words  should  be- 
come permanent  in  the  records  of  the  historical  collections  of  this 
state,  we  wanted  a  student  of  the  life  and  services  of  General 
Cass;  we  wanted  a  man  whose  ability,  whose  experience,  was> 
known  to  all.  We  wanted  a  lawyer,  because  General  Cass  was 
a  lawyer;  we  wanted  a  man  from  Detroit,  because  General  Cass's 
activities  during  a  long  period  of  years,  were  there.  And  we  are 
fortunate,  my  friends,  that  we  can  have,  on  this  occasion,  a  man 
whom  you  will  look  back  to  in  years  to  come,  and  say,  '^I  was 
present  when  General  Cass  was  honored,  when  the  tablet  was 
unveiled  in  historic  old  Fort  Mackinac" — a  man  whose  name  you 
will  remember,  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  present  to  you — one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  the  Honorable  Edwin 
Henderson. 

Long  applause  greeted  the  name  of  Mr.  Henderson.     As  the 
speaker  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  low  platform  and  looked  down 
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into  the  upturned  faces,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  spell  of  the  past. 
His  tones  sank  into  the  monotone  of  emotion,  as  he  led  the  silent 
multitude  back  into  bygone  days  when  General  Cass  was  here, 
and  gave  them  a  glimpse  of  the  land  that  lay  so  quiet  about  them 
today  as  it  was  in  that  far  day  of  beginnings. 

address  of  hon.  edwin  henderson 

Governor  Ferris,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
We  are  assembled  today,  within  these  historic  walls,  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Lewis  Cass.  This  place  and  time  seem  emi- 
nently fitting  to  this  day's  deed. 

The  shadows  of  these  venerable  walls  irresistibly  lead  memory 
back  to  that  early  day  when  this  Post  stood  solitary  sentinel 
over  the  empire  of  the  Northwest  against  the  invasions  of  an 
insolent  foreign  foe.  In  truth,  a  hallowed  place!  Hallowed  by 
the  deeds  and  sacrifices,  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  patriots  who 
here  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  Republic  to  the  breeze  of  the  fron- 
tier horizon. 

Fort  Michillimackinac !  Grim  guardian  of  the  northern  gate  of 
the  Republic!  What  American  can  stand  within  your  sacred 
precincts  without  inspiring  an  exaltation  of  spirit  from  the  very 
air  of  patriotism  that  here  so  richly  abides?  More  than  a  cen- 
tury of  storm  and  sunshine  has  mellowed  the  stern  menace  of 
your  visage;  and  yet,  across  that  waste  of  years  we  seem  to  hear 
the  steady  tramp  of  men  and  the  blare  of  martial  music :  it  is 
the  immortal  pioneers,  the  men  of  America  springing  up  at  their 
mother's  call  to  defend  her  far-flung  frontier  against  foreign  guile 
and  greed  and  force  and  Indian  savagery. 

This  far  north  bulwark  of  American  liberty  is  a  peculiarly 
proper  stage  from  which  to  speak  the  fame  of  Lewis  Cass  at  this 
hour  of  our  history.  Those  who  had  the  task  of  preparing  the 
text  for  this  tablet  might  well  have  been  content  to  inscribe  upon 
it  but  these  few  words: 

"In  Memory  of 

LEWIS   CASS, 

An  American." 
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This  simple  tribute  would  have  met  his  own  conception  of  his 
claim  to  distinction,  for  when  he  spoke  a  message  to  the  United 
States  or  the  world  in  any  other  name  than  his  own,  the  nom- 
de-plume  he  chose  was  the  simple  title — An  American. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  instant  hour  is  a  peculiarly  timely  one 
to  do  honor  to  Lewis  Cass,  American?  Because  the  need  of  this 
hour  is  for  the  Americanism  of  Lewis  Cass;  an  Americanism  that 
is  all  American;  a  hyphenless  Americanism;  an  Americanism 
that  has  a  heart  for  but  one  land  and  one  flag;  that  land,  the 
American  Republic;  that  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  inspiration  of  Lewis  Cass  in  all  his  career  was  his  burning 
love  of  the  American  Republic,  and  its  institutions.  It  was  this 
love  of  his  country  that  inspired  him  to  leave  his  comfortable 
home  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  his  lucrative  business,  his  family  and 
his  friends,  and  march  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  through  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  trackless  swamp  and  forest  to  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  post  of  Detroit.  It  was  this  love  of  country  that  im- 
pelled him  to  j&ght  the  first  battle  of  the  war  of  1812;  this  love  of 
his  country  compelled  him  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  after  being 
exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  serve  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  the  Thames;  this  love  of  his  country  con- 
strained him  to  resign  his  post  as  Minister  to  France  because 
his  government  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  did  not  include  an  express  disavowal  of  Great  Britain's 
claimed  right  to  search  American  ships;  this  love  of  country  led 
him  in  a  birch  canoe  from  Fort  Detroit  to  the  very  spot  where 
now  we  stand,  and  then-  on  and  on  through  the  Ste.  Mary's  River, 
across  the  trackless  wastes  of  Lake  Superior;  across  a  trackless 
wilderness — today  included  in  the  commonwealths  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Iowa — winning  an  empire  from 
savagery  to  place  it  as  a  sparkling  jewel  in  Columbia's  diadem. 

It  was  this  love  of  his  country  that  constrained  him  to  return 
with  dignified  disdain  to  Buchanan  the  premiership  of  the  nation, 
when  that  vacillating  dupe  declined  to  fortify  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton against  threatened  secession  and  rebellion.  This  love  of 
country  impelled  him  to  stand  by  the  Union  in  the  troubled  days 
of  1861,  and  with  his  voice  and  substance,  rally  the  Northwest  to 
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the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  learning,  his  enterprise,  his  mili- 
tary fame,  his  statesmanship,  all  were  rooted  in  his  love  of  the 
American  Republic.  All  found  nurture,  vitality  and  growth  in 
the  fact  that  he  was,  above  all  and  before  all,  an  American. 

For  the  quick,  therefore,  I  speak  the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead, 
I  speak  it  as  I  think  he  would  wish  it  to  be  spoken;  as  though 
out  of  the  dim  vista  of  that  bygone  day  he  strode  forth  to  this 
place,  and  here,  a  majestic  shade,  voiced  his  message  of  American 
patriotism  to  the  children  of  his  mighty  empire. 

Lewis  Cass  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  October 
9th,  1782.  His  father,  Jonathan  Cass,  was  the  village  black- 
smith; but  when  the  echoes  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  rolled  into 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  forthwith  he  closed  his  forge,  cast 
away  his  sledge,  and  snatching  his  rifle,  hurried  to  join  the  patriot 
hosts.  He  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Princeton,  at  Trenton,  and 
at  Monmouth;  he  was  no  ninety -day  volunteer.  From  the  day 
after  Lexington  until  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  *at  Yorktown, 
he  followed  the  flag  of  his  country  through  defeat  and  disaster 
to  triumph  and  liberty.  Of  such  stuff  was  the  father  of  Lewis 
Cass. 

The  boyhood  of  Lewis  Cass  fell  in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
Confederation.  The  very  desperation  of  those  trying  days 
burned  into  his  very  soul  an  abiding  love  of  the  Union,  and  of 
its  Constitution. 

"You  remember,  young  man,"  he  said  to  James  A.  Garfield 
in  1861,  ''that  the  Constitution  did  not  take  effect  until  nine 
States  had  ratified  it.  My  native  State  was  the  ninth.  It  hung 
a  long  time  in  the  doubtful  scale  whether  nine  would  agree, 
but  when  at  last  New  Hampshire  ratified  the  Constitution,  it 
was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  My  mother  held  me,  a  little  boy 
of  six  years,  in  her  arms  at  a  window,  and  pointed  me  to  the 
bonfires  that  were  blazing  in  the  streets  of  Exeter,  and  told  me 
that  the  people  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 
so  I  saw  the  Constitution  born." 

The  early  education  of  General  Cass  was  received  in  the  Aca- 
demy at  Exeter.  There  he  remained  seven  years,  whilst  his 
father  fought  in  the  army  of  Anthony  Wayne,  on  the  western 
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frontier.  The  Cass  family  moved  from  Exeter  to  Fort  Hamilton, 
of  which  post  Major  Jonathan  Cass  was  in  command.  When 
Lewis  Cass  passed  out  of  the  academic  environment  of  Exeter, 
he  journeyed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  there  assumed  the 
duties  of  schoolmaster.  But  the  call  of  the  West  was  ever  ring- 
ing in  his  ears ;  the  vision  of  the  mighty  empire  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  land  of  dangers  and  hardships,  yet  also  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  was  ever  before  his  eyes;  and  so  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  swung  his  meager  pack  upon  his  back  and  walked 
across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  into  the  wilderness  of  the  North- 
west. 

Contemplate,  my  friends,  the  adventurous  boy;  self-reliant, 
fearless,  thrilling  with  hope  and  ambition  as  he  cast  off  the  tram- 
mels of  eastern  refinement  and  civilization  to  wrest  an  honorable 
career  from  the  forest  primeval,  in  whose  depths  the  warwhoop 
of  the  savage  still  sullenly  resounded. 

At  Marietta,  Ohio,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  received, 
in  1802,  the  first  certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar  issued  by  the 
state  of  Ohio  under  its  new  constitution.  His  career  as  a  lawyer 
began  at  Zanesville.  In  1804,  being  twenty-two  years  old,  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Muskingum  county,  of  which 
Zanesville  was  the  county  seat.  In  1806,  although  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  ineligible  to  membership,  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature. 

Those  were  stirring  days  in  Ohio.  The  brilliant  but  unscru- 
pulous Burr,  working  on  the  guileless  Blennerhasset,  was  busily 
plotting  to  establish  a  new  western  empire,  and  strip  the  Union 
of  the  vast  reaches  of  territory  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Lewis 
Cass  was  too  good  an  American  to  palter  with  treason  or  rebel- 
lion. Although  the  youngest  member  of  the  Legislature,  he 
drafted  a  bill  authorizing  the  governor  to  use  the  military  forces 
of  the  state  to  suppress  the  treasonable  operations  of  Burr  and 
his  agents.  Under  the  forceful  leadership  of  young  Cass,  action 
followed  on  the  heels  of  decision.  Burr's  conspiracy  was  nipped 
in  the  bud;  his  boats  and  his  recruits  were  seized,  and  Burr  him- 
self sought  safety  in  flight  into  the  southern  wilderness. 

President  Jefferson,  casting  his  keen  eye  over  the  vast  reaches 
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of  the  Northwest,  where  brave  men  were  building  a  mighty  em- 
pire, discerned  from  afar  the  bold  figure  and  brilliant  promise  of 
young  Cass;  and  so,  in  1807,  Jefferson  tendered  the  post  of  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  territory  of  Ohio,  to  Lewis  Cass.  He  was 
only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  yet  so  successful  had  been  his  career 
as  a  lawyer,  that  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  unsolicited  distinc- 
tion of  the  President's  commission.  But  he  recognized  that  the 
appointment,  coming  as  it  did,  was  a  token  of  the  President's 
confidence  and  gratitude,  so  he  yielded  his  personal  advantage  to 
the  public  need,  and  held  the  office  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  prospect  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  induced  congress,  when  it  met  in  1812,  to  call  on  the 
governors  of  the  states  for  militia  volunteers.  This  action  was 
taken  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  critics  of  the  president;  from 
the  Tories,  the  secret  sympathizers  with  foreign  powers;  from 
the  peace-at-any-price  men  of  the  day. 

It  was  obvious  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  frontier  bordering 
on  the  British  possessions  would  be  first  attacked.  The  attack 
would  undoubtedly  be  supplemented  by  the  denizens  of  the 
forests,  the  resident  allies  of  the  foreign  foe.  Subsidized  by  the 
money  of  the  enemies  of  America,  the  Indians  might  be  counted 
upon,  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  to  inflict  upon  the 
border  population  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  savage  warfare. 
Secret  emissaries  in  the  pay  of  King  George  had  stealthily  fomen- 
ted opposition  to  due  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  use  of  foreign  gold,  an  apparent  public  senti- 
ment had  been  promoted  which  decried  the  possibility  of  war  as 
a  bugbear,  a  chimera,  and  urged  the  pure  motives  of  the  hostile 
Indians. 

With  that  clearness  of  vision  which  characterized  Lewis  Cass 
throughout  his  life,  he  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
republic.  He  discerned  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  declared  it 
impious  to  resort  to  arms;  and  with  all  the  fervent  patriotism  of 
a  descendent  of  the  Puritans,  he  demanded  a  swift  vindication 
of  the  country's  rights.  When,  therefore,  Governor  Meigs  of 
Ohio,  in  1812,  called  for  volunteers,  Cass  closed  his  law  offices, 
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abandoned  his  practice,  resigned  his  marshalship,  and  volunteered 
in  the  militia  of  Ohio.  He  assisted  in  raising  three  regiments, 
one  of  which  unanimously  selected  him  as  its  colonel. 

In  June,  1812,  he  started  with  his  regiment  for  the  military  post 
of  Detroit.  It  was  a  journey  undertaken  out  of  pure  patriot- 
ism, and  one  which  was  fraught  with  destiny  both  for  him  and 
for  the  frontier  wilderness  through  which  he  journeyed.  Through 
the  trackless  forests,  through  swamp  and  morass,  enduring  count- 
less dangers  and  privations,  these  dauntless  frontiersmen  toiled 
their  way  to  the  struggling  little  military  post  which  today  is 
the  metropolis  of  this  state. 

The  conduct  of  Lewis  Cass  through  the  war  of  1812,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  defeat  and  ultimate  victory  stamps  him  as  a 
wise,  sagacious  and  daring  leader;  as  an  inspired  patriot.  In 
council,  he  was  for  action;  in  action,  he  was  the  leader.  His  was 
the  first  foot  to  land  on  enemy  soil.  He  counseled  and  led  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Maiden,  which  would  have  succeeded 
had  the  troops  under  his  command  not  been  recalled  by  the 
cowardly  imbecility  of  Hull.  Forced  with  the  rest  of  the  garri- 
son to  surrender  by  Hull's  capitulation,  he  broke  his  sword  rather 
than  deliver  it  to  the  enemy,  and  during  the  period  of  his  parole 
he  zealously  sought  his  exchange.  Finally  succeeding  in  his 
efforts,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  he  won  new  glory.  By  his  subsequent 
bravery  and  devotion,  he  was  successively  promoted  until  he 
became  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  army.  His  dis- 
tinguished services  under  General  Harrison  in  reducing  that 
part  of  the  British  provinces  bordering  on  the  Detroit  river  led 
to  his  being  placed  in  command  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Detroit. 

While  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  mili- 
tary duties,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  notice  of  his  appointment 
as  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  tender  of  this 
appointment  came  to  him  without  solicitation,  and  his  decision 
caused  him  much  concern.  He  had,  as  he  supposed,  established 
himself  permanently  in  Ohio,  where  he  had  expected  to  return 
upon  the  ending  of  the  war,  there  to  resume  the  lucrative  practice 
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of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and  the  com- 
forts and  security  of  private  life.  To  accept  the  post  offered 
him  meant  that  he  must  abandon  his  residence  and  law  practice 
in  Ohio,  and  move  his  family  into  a  wilderness,  fraught  with 
danger  from  hostile  Indians,  and  with  little,  if  any,  prospect  of 
substantial  gain.  Eighteen  years  later  he  thus  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  territory  at  the  time  he  was  asked  to  assume  the 
office  of  Governor: 

''The  territory  had  just  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  an 
enemy;  its  population  was  small;  its  resources  exhausted;  its 
prospects  cheerless.  The  operations  of  the  war  had  pressed 
heavily  upon  it,  and  scenes  of  suffering  and  oppression  had  been 
exhibited  to  which,  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  we  may 
vainly  seek  a  parallel." 

As  in  all  the  other  important  decisions  of  his  life,  his  decision 
to  accept  the  burdensome  and  uninviting  post  thus  offered  him 
was  inspired  by  love  of  his  country.  It  required  that  he  tear  up 
his  life  by  the  roots  out  of  the  congenial  soil  wherein  he  had 
planted  it,  and  transplant  it  to  a  new  and  strange  home  in  the 
frontier  wilderness;  yet,  patriot  that  he  was,  he  responded  to  his 
country's  call.  He  remained  with  us  for  eighteen  years;  laboring 
to  establish  civilization  in  the  wilderness  which  surrounded  him, 
and  to  found  a  city  and  a  state  upon  those  principles  of  true 
Democracy  which  he  believed  essential  to  human  happiness. 

During  all  these  years  he  stood  before  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Northwest  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  federal  government. 
To  the  whites  he  was  the  law-giver  and  defender.  To  the  Indians 
he  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  protect  the  settlers  from  Indian 
ravages;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  safe-guard  his  Indian 
wards  against  the  unscrupulous  cupidity  of  lawless  whites.  To 
all,  he  accorded  firm  but  courteous  hearing,  and  impartial  justice. 

Rebuild,  in  your  minds,  if  you  can,  the  Detroit  of  1813,  the 
Detroit  that  Cass  took  over  as  Governor.  Rebuild,  if  you  can, 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  of  that  period.  Do  you  know  the 
area  of  country  in  the  Michigan  Territory  that  was  possessed 
bv  the  American  nation  free  from  Indian  claims?     Only  the  ter- 
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ritory  east  of  a  line  running  north  from  the  River  Raisin  to  Lake 
St.  Clair  at  a  remove  six  miles  from  the  Detroit  river  and  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Out  of  this  handful  of  soil  he  began  the 
stupendous  task  of  building  the  territory  of  the  northwest. 
Through  his  efforts,  over  300,000  square  miles  of  territory  were 
freed  for  settlement,  a  region  with  a  population  today  of  more 
than  ten  millions. 

You  who  have  journeyed  hither  by  some  one  of  the  palatial 
steamships  of  our  Great  Lakes,  go  back  in  memory  with  me  to 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1820. 
The  place  is  Detroit — a  huddle  of  buildings  flung  haphazard  on 
the  marshy  shore  of  the  strait.  Upon  the  placid  waters  of  the 
river  lightly  glides  a  small  flotilla  of  birch  canoes.  Cass  and  his 
comrades  are  setting  forth  on  their  historic  journey  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Amid  the  enthusiastic  tumult  of  the 
citizenry,  the  fleet  gets  under  way.  Voyageurs  and  Indian  guides 
bend  to  their  paddles,  to  the  rhythm  of  jolly  chants.  Up  through 
the  St.  Clair  river,  then  cautiously  skirting  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  they  come  to  this  place  where  now  we  stand.  Across  the 
years  I  can  almost  hear  the  salute  of  the  guns  from  this  venerable 
Fort  in  greeting  of  the  bold  voyagers  upon  their  safe  arrival, 
after  fourteen  days  buffeting  by  wind  and  rain  in  their  frail  birch 
canoes.  For  eight  days  Cass  and  his  comrades  abide  within 
these  friendly  walls,  recuperating  their  strength  and  replenishing 
their  supplies  against  the  long  journey  before  them.  Then  they 
fare  forth  in  their  canoes  to  Drummond  Island,  and  thence  by 
the  river  Ste.  Mary  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Here  occurred  an  incident  which  well  exemplifies  the  indomitable 
courage  and  burning  patriotism  of  Cass.  On  the  shore  of  the 
Ste.  Mary's  rapids  he  pitched  his  tent  and  summoned  the  In- 
dians to  a  council.  After  earnest  parley,  the  Indians  summarily 
withdrew  from  the  council  tent  to  their  own  lodges.  The  Indian 
encampment  was  situated  on  a  small  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  Governor  Cass'  marquee,  with  a  small  ravine  between. 
,  The  Indians  raised  the  British  flag  as  soon  as  they  reached  their 
[encampment.     The  Governor  instantly  ordered  the  expedition 

ider  arms,   and  calling  his  interpreter,   proceeded  with  him, 
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naked-handed  and  alone,  to  the  lodge  of  the  Indians  on  the  hill. 
On  reaching  the  lodge  he,  with  his  own  hands,  tore  down  the 
British  flag,  and  trod  it  under  foot,  and  bursting  into  the  lodge, 
told  the  chief  that  the  hoisting  of  a  foreign  flag  was  an  indignity 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  on  American  soil;  that  the  flag  was 
the  emblem  of  national  power,  and  that  two  national  flags  could 
not  fly  in  friendship  on  the  same  territory;  that  the  red  man 
must  not  raise  any  but  the  American  flag,  and  if  they  again  did 
it,  he,  for  the  American  government,  would  set  a  strong  foot 
upon  their  necks  and  crush  them  to  the  earth.  He  then  stalked 
forth  trailing  the  offensive  flag  in  the  dirt,  to  his  own  quarters. 
The  very  audacity  of  his  conduct  awed  the  hostile  warriors. 
They  resumed  their  parley,  and  finally  struck  a  treaty  of  peace 
whereby  the  American  government  secured  a  strip  of  territory 
four  miles  wide  bordering  the  River  Ste.  Maiy,  for  a  military 
post. 

On  the  next  day,  the  17th  of  June,  the  canoes  were  launched, 
and  the  bold  explorers  entered  the  vast  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
On  the  25th  of  June  they  passed  from  Lake  Superior  into  the 
Portage  river;  after  a  boisterous  passage  and  rainy  weather,  and 
after  passing  from  one  portage  to  another,  they  reached  the 
Fond  du  Lac;  then  ascending  the  St.  Louis  river  to  one  of  its 
sources,  they  descended  a  tributary  stream  of  Sandy  Lake  to  the 
Mississippi  river;  thence  ascended  to  the  Upper  Red  Cedar  Lake, 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  Mississippi;  thence  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  1400  miles  to  Prairie  du  Chien;  they  then  navi- 
gated the  Wisconsin  river  to  Portage,  and  entering  the  Fox  river, 
descended  it  to  Green  Bay.  Thence  Governor  Cass  proceeded 
up  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  and  returned  thither  on  horse- 
back to  Detroit.  He  arrived  home  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
after  a  journey  by  canoe  or  on  horseback  of  four  thousand  miles. 
His  four  months'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  was  devoted  not 
alone  to  exploration  and  topographical  survey,  but  to  fair  and 
generous  treaty-making  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  phase  of  Cass'  career  because  therefrom 
shines  forth  the  thorough  Americanism  of  his  character.  What 
cared  he  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  trackless  wastes  of 
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water  and  primeval  wilderness?  Was  he  not  building  an  Ameri- 
can empire  in  this  wilderness,  an  empire  to  which,  with  far-seeing 
vision,  he  could  see  countless  thousands  of  Americans  coming  to 
rear  homes  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  after  them?  In  vision,  in  purpose,  in  achieve- 
ment, he  typified  the  masterful  genius  of  American  character;  in 
political  thought  he  reflected  the  essential  democracy  of  the 
nation. 

As  he  was  inspired,  when  he  enlisted  in  his  country's  cause,  by 
his  love  for  democracy,  and  by  his  jealous  regard  for  the  territory 
and  dominions  of  the  republic,  so  in  his  office  of  Governor,  he 
was  inspired  by  the  sentinients  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  all  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  From  the  very  first,  he  exercised 
his  influence,  not  to  extend  the  almost  despotic  power  which  was 
vested  in  him  by  the  act  of  Congress  governing  the  territory  under 
his  charge,  but  rather  to  transfer  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
state  that  equal  voice  in  the  municipal  and  state  governments 
which  is  enjoined  by  that  splendid  Declaration.  To  him  home 
rule  was  a  natural  and  necessary  method  of  conducting  local 
affairs. 

He  initiated  our  public  school  system.  He  helped  to  found 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  Michigan  historical  society.  He  designed 
the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  boldly  writing  thereon: 
'^TUEBOR"— "I  will  defend,"  to  express  the  idea  that  his 
empire  frontier  stood  ever  ready  to  bulwark  the  nation  against 
foreign  invasion. 

Unlike  most  men  he  did  not  need  to  die  to  be  appreciated. 
His  mental  and  moral  eminence  was  recognized  by  his  neighbors. 
They  gathered  to  bid  him  farewell  when,  in  1831,  he  was  called 
by  President  Jackson  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War.  Major 
Biddle,  speaking  for  the  commonwealth  over  which  he  had  so 
wisely  ruled,  thus  reviewed  his  conduct  and  services  while  in  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan: 

"Many  of  us  have  witnessed  your  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  Territory  for  a  series  of  years,  which  embrace  a  large 
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portion  of  the  active  period  of  life.  The  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  which  an  American  citizen  can  be  called.  The 
public  officer  who  is  delegated,  without  the  sanction  of  their 
suffrages,  over  the  affairs  of  a  people,  elsewhere  accustomed  to 
exercise,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  self-government,  is 
regarded  with  no  indulgent  feelings.  The  relation  is  truly  colo- 
nial, and  the  history  of  territories,  like  other  colonial  history,  has 
been  too  often  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  feuds  of  the  governing  and 
the  governed,  exhibiting  a  domineering  and  arbitrary  temper  on 
the  one  side,  met  by  a  blind  and  intemperate  opposition  on  the 
other. 

'Trom  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  we  have  been  happily 
exempted.  You  have  preserved  harmony  by  wisely  conceding 
to  public  opinion  that  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  every 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  forms;  thus  giving  to  your 
measures  the  support  of  the  only  authority  to  which  the  habits 
of  American  citizens  will  allow  them  cheerfully  to  submit.  The 
executive  powers  of  the  Territory  have  been  administered  in  the 
spirit  of  republican  habits  and  principles,  too  firmly  fixed  to 
yield  to  temporary  circumstances,  leaving  the  people  nothing  to 
desire  but  an  occasion  to  manifest  their  approbation,  by  bestow- 
ing themselves  an  authority  so  satisfactorily  exercised." 

His  long  experience  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  obtained  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter and  of  the  history  of  the  tribes,  enabled  him,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  the  government  in  settling 
the  vexed  questions  relating  to  the  occupancy  of  Indian  territory 
by  white  settlers,  and  the  ever-existing  fueds  and  strifes  between 
the  Indian  tribes.  His  conduct  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
was  characterized  by  wisdom,  courage  and  a  diplomacy  that 
never  tired.  So  assiduous  was  his  devotion  to  his  official  duties 
that  his  health  was  impaired.  He  determined  to  seek  relaxation 
and  restored  health  in  foreign  travel.  The  President,  being  un- 
willing to  lose  entirely  the  valued  services  of  Mr.  Cass  at  a  criti- 
cal time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  appointed  him  Minister  to 
France. 

But  even  this  moiety  of  repose  was  not  to  be  his.     In  a  strange 
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land,  in  the  court  of  Kings,  he  still  remained  Lewis  Cass,  an 
American.  Yea,  his  very  absence  from  the  land  of  liberty  in- 
tensified his  love  of  liberty,  and  made  even  more  resentful  of  any 
stain  upon  her  honor.  Because  Secretary  of  State  Webster  nego- 
tiated a  maritime  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  did  not  express 
a  specific  disavowal  of  Great  Britain's  claimed  right  to  stop  and 
search  American  ships,  General  Cass  indignantly  tendered  his 
commission  back  to  the  President.  His  return  home  was  greeted 
with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his  countrymen;  and  the  com- 
monwealth of  Michigan,  whose  early  fortunes  he  had  so  efficiently 
guarded  and  advanced,  selected  him  to  sit  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

He  entered  upon  his  senatorial  duties  in  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  deeply  stirred  by  the  pretensions  of  England  to  Oregon 
territory.  With  Cass  there  was  no  hint  of  compromise  or  con- 
cession in  this  controversy.  He  stood  prepared  to  appeal  to  the 
God  of  battles  in  defense  of  American  rights.  He  stood  for 
' '54-40,  or  fight,"  and  all  that  it  implied.  I  invite  the  pacifists, 
the  peace-at-any-price  men  of  our  day,  to  hearken  to  these  sturdy 
words  of  this  great  American: 

''During  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  frequently  presented  to  us  with 
the  force  of  truth,  and  sometimes  with  the  fervency  of  an  excited 
imagination.  I  have  listened  attentively  to  all  this,  though 
much  of  it  I  remember  to  have  heard  thirty-five  years  ago.  But 
I  beg  honorable  senators  to  recollect  that  upon  this  side  of  the 
chamber  we  have  interests,  and  families,  and  homes,  and  a  coun- 
try, as  well  as  they  have,  and  that  we  are  as  little  disposed  to 
bring  war  upon  our  native  land  unnecessarily  as  they  can  be; 
that  some  of  us  know  by  experience,  all  of  us  by  reading  and 
reflection,  the  calamities,  moral  and  physical  that  war  brings  in 
its  train;  that  we  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace  with  a  con- 
viction as  deep  and  as  steadfast;  and  no  one  desires  its  continu- 
ance more  earnestly  than  I  do.  But  all  this  leaves  untouched 
the  only  real  subject  of  inquiry.  That  is  not  whether  peace  is  a 
blessing  and  war  is  a  curse,  but  whether  peace  can  be  preserved 
and  war  avoided,  consistently  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
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country.  That  question  may  come  up  for  solution;  and,  if  it 
does,  it  must  be  met  by  each  one  of  us,  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
abiding  importance,  and  of  his  own  responsibility. 

"I  suppose  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  body  who  will  not 
say  that  cases  may  occur,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  world,  which 
may  drive  this  country  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  war,  rather 
than  she  should  submit  to  arrogant  and  unreasonable  demands, 
or  to  direct  attacks  upon  our  rights  and  independence — like  im- 
pressment, or  the  search  of  our  ships,  or  various  other  acts,  by 
which  power  is  procm'ed  and  maintained  over  the  timid  and  the 
weak.  The  true,  practical  question  for  a  nation  is  not  the  cost 
of  war,  whether  measured  by  dollars,  or  by  dangers,  or  by  dis- 
asters, but  whether  war  can  be  honorably  avoided;  and  that 
question  each  person  having  the  power  of  determination,  must 
determine  for  himself  when  the  case  is  presented.  Good  men 
may  indulge  in  day-dreams  upon  the  subject,  but  he  who  looks 
upon  the  world  as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be, 
must  see  that  the  moral  constitution  of  men  has  undergone  little 
change,  and  that  interests  and  passions  operate  not  less  upon 
communities  than  they  did  when  the  law  of  public  might  was 
the  law  of  public  right,  more  openly  avowed  than  now. 

"Certainly  a  healthful  public  opinion  exerts  a  stronger  influ- 
ence over  the  world  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history. 
Governments  are  more  or  less  restrained  by  it,  and  all  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  Mistresses  and  favorites  and  minions  no  longer 
drive  nations  to  war;  nor  are  mere  questions  of  etiquette  among 
the  avowed  causes  of  hostilities  *  *  *  Humanity  has  gained 
something;  let  us  hope  it  will  gain  more.  Questions  of  war  are 
passing  from  cabinets  to  the  people.  If  they  are  discussed  in 
secret,  they  are  also  discussed  before  the  world,  for  there  is  not 
a  government  in  Christendom  which  would  dare  to  rush  into  a 
war  unless  that  measure  were  sanctioned  by  the  state  of  public 
feeling. 

^'Still,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  not  yet  convert  our 
swords  into  plowshares,  nor  our  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nor 
neglect  the  maritime  and  military  defenses  of  the  country,  lulled 
by  the  siren  song  of  peace!  peace!  when  there  may  be  no  peace. 
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I  am  afraid  we  have  not  grown  so  much  wiser  and  better  thati 
our  fathers,  as  many  good  people  suppose.  I  do  not  discern  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  future  the  first  dawn  of  the  millenium.  The 
eagle  and  the  lion  will  not  always  lie  down  in  peace  together. 
Nations  are  yet  subject  to  human  passions,  and  are  too.  often 
their  victims.     The  government  which  should  say,  i'l  will  not 

defend  myself  by  force,"  would  soon  have  nothing  to  defend!' 

•  *     *     *  '  jU 

"To  attempt  to  purchase  safety  by  concessions  is  to  build^^ 
bridge  of  gold,  not  for  a  retreating,  but  for  an  advancing  enemy. 
Nations  are  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse  leech;  they  cry,  'give,' 
'give,'  'give.'  It  is  idle,  sir,  to  array  ourselves  against  the  power- 
ful instincts  of  human  nature;  and  he  who  is  dead  to  their  in- 
fluence will  find  as  little  sympathy  in  this  age  of  the  world  as  he 
would  have  found  had  he  lived  in  the  ages  that  are  passed.  If  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  trodden  upon,  to  be  degraded,  to  be  de- 
spoiled of  our  good  name  and  of  our  rights,  under  the  pretext 
that  war  is  unworthy  of  us  or  our  times,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age  before  we  have  passed  the  period  of 
manhood." 

Not  only  was  Lewis  Cass  jealous  of  the  liberty  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  preservation  of  her  sacred  honor,  but  his 
heart  went  out  in  sympathetic  approbation  to  every  struggle  for 
freedom  the  world  over.  He  hoped  for  the  ultimate  universal 
democracy  of  man.  He  believed  that  to  his  own  country  was 
given  the  divine  mission  of  proselyting  the  world  to  that  democ- 
racy. He  looked  to  see  the  pollen  from  the  flowers  upon  the 
tree  of  American  liberty  wafted  by  the  winds  and  tides  of  time 
to  every  clime;  that  thereby  the  incipient  buds  of  liberty  might 
be  quickened  into  living  luxurious  bloom. 

His  conception  of  the  duty  of  America  to  extend  sympathy 
and  aid  to  those  struggling  for  liberty  led  him  to  introduce  a 
resolution  in  the  senate  instructing  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  to  look  into  the  expediency  of  suspending  diplomatic 
relations  with  Austria,  when,  in  1849,  the  gallant  freemen  of 
oppressed  Hungary  rose  against  the  tyrany  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  He  supported  his  resolution  in  a  speech  fired  with 
manly  patriotism.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said: 
5 
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"But,  sir,  while  I  maintain  that  the  cessation  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Austria  would  give  the  government  of  that 
country  no  just  cause  of  offense,  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  or  conceal 
that  the  motives  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will  be  unac- 
ceptable and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  a  power 
proverbially  haughty  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  rendered 
more  susceptible  by  recent  events,  which  have  destroyed  much 
of  its  ancient  prestige,  and  compelled  it  to  call  for  Russian  aid 
in  the  perilous  circumstances  where  the  noble  efforts  of  Hungary 
to  assert  her  just  rights  had  placed  the  oppressor.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  course  I  propose  would  lose  half  its  value  were  any 
doubts  to  rest  upon  the  motives  that  dictate  it. 

''And  certainly,  were  they  not  open  to  the  day,  I  should  not 
look  for  that  cordial  approbation  which  I  now  anticipate  from 
the  American  people  for  this  first  effort  to  rebuke,  by  public 
opinion  expressed  through  an  established  government,  in  the 
name  of  a  great  republic,  atrocious  acts  of  despotism,  by  which 
human  liberty  and  life  have  been  sacrificed  under  circumstances 
of  audacious  contempt  for  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  civilized  world,  without  a  parallel  even  in  this  age 
of  warfare  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  I  say  this 
first  effort,  for,  though  the  principles  of  public  disapprobation  in 
situations  not  very  dissimilar  may  be  traced  in  the  proceedings 
of  at  least  one  of  the  representative  bodies  of  Europe,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  any  formal  act  has  been  adopted  rendering  the 
censure  more  signal  and  enduring.  If  we  take  the  first  step  in 
this  noble  cause,  where  physical  force,  with  its  flagitious  abuse, 
if  not  conquered,  may  be  ultimately  restrained  by  moral  considera- 
tions, we  shall  add  to  the  value  of  the  lesson  of  1776,  already  so 
important  to  the  world,  and  destined  to  become  far  more  so  by 
furnishing  one  guarantee  the  more  for  the  preservation  of  human 
rights  where  they  exist,  and  for  their  recovery  where  they  are 
lost. 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mistake  the  true  position  of  my  coun- 
try, nor  do  I  seek  to  exaggerate  her  importance  by  these  sugges- 
tions. I  am  perfectly  aware  that  whatever  we  may  do  or  say, 
the  immediate  march  of  Austria  will  be  onward  in  the  course  of 
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depotism,  with  a  step  feebler  or  firmer  as  resistance  may  appear 
near  or  remote,  till  she  is  stayed  by  one  of  those  upheavings  of 
the  people,  which  is  as  sure  to  come  as  that  man  longs  for  free- 
dom and  longs  to  strike  the  blow  which  shall  make  it  his. 

''Pride  is  blind,  and  power  tenacious;  and  Austrian  pride  and 
power,  though  they  may  quail  before  the  signs  of  the  times,  will 
hold  out  in  their  citadel  till  the  last  extremity.  But  many  old 
things  are  passing  away;  and  Austrian  despotism  will  pass  away 
in  its  turn.  Its  bulwarks  will  be  shaken  by  the  rushing  of  mighty 
winds — by  the  voice  of  the  world,  wherever  its  indignant  expres- 
sion is  not  restrained  by  the  kindred  sympathies  of  arbitrary 
power. 

''Here  is  an  empire  of  freemen,  separated  by  the  broad  Atlantic 
from  the  contests  of  force  and  oppression,  which  seem  to  succeed 
each  other  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the  mighty  changes 
going  on  in  Europe — twenty  millions  of  people  enjoying  a  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  which  God,  in  His  providence,  has  granted  to 
no  other  nation  of  the  earth.  With  no  interest  to  warp  their 
judgment;  with  neither  prejudice  nor  animosity  to  excite  them; 
and  with  a  public  opinion  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe,  they  can 
survey  these  events  as  dispassionately  as  is  compatible  with  that 
natural  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  which  is  implanted  in  the 
human  breast.  Think  you  not,  sir,  that  their  voice,  sent  from 
these  distant  shores,  would  cheer  the  unfortunate  onward  in  their 
work — ^would  encourage  them  while  bearing  their  evils  to  bear 
them  bravely  as  men  who  hope — and  when  driven  to  resist  by  a 
pressure  no  longer  to  be  born,  to  exert  themselves  as  men  who 
peril  all  upon  the  effort? 

''But  where  no  demonstration  of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  called  for  by  circumstances,  a  sound  public  opinion  is 
ready  to  proclaim  its  sentiments,  and  no  reserve  is  imposed  upon 
their  expression.  It  is  common  to  this  country,  and  to  every 
country  where  liberal  institutions  prevail;  and  it  is  as  powerful, 
and  as  powerfully  exerted,  in  France  and  in  England  as  in  the 
United  States.  Its  effects  may  not  be  immediate  or  immediately 
visible;  but  they  are  sure  to  come,  and  to  come  in  power.  Its 
voice  is  louder  than  the  booming  of  cannon;  and  it  is  heard  on 
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the  very  confines  of  civilization.  Our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence has  laid  the  foundation  of  mightier  changes  in  the  world 
than  any  event  since  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  precipitated 
Europe  upon  Asia  with  zealous  but  mistaken  views  of  religious 
duty." 

The  inspiration  which  these  noble  words  gave  to  the  struggling 
freemen  of  Hungary  may  be  measured  in  the  words  of  the  patriot 
Kossuth : 

"Your  powerful  speech  was  not  only  the  inspiration  of  sym- 
pathy for  unmerited  misfortune,  so  natural  to  noble  feeling  hearts; 
it  was  the  revelation  of  the  justice  of  God — it  was  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  Fate,  unveiled  to  the  world.  On  that  day,  General, 
you  were  sitting,  in  the  name  of  mankind,  in  tribunal,  passing 
judgment  on  despotism  and  the  despots  of  the  world;  and  as 
sure  as  the  God  of  justice  lives,  your  verdict  will  be  accom- 
plished." 

To  the  mind  of  Cass,  our  flag  became  an  emblem  of  shame 
instead  of  honor,  if  we  sat  by  tamely  and  silently,  while  the 
homes  of  freemen  anywhere  were  destroyed,  their  cities  razed 
by  fire  and  sword,  their  women  outraged,  their  country  laid 
waste  and  running  red  with  the  blood  alike  of  helpless  age  and 
helpless  infancy — solely  to  gratify  the  power-lust  of  a  despot. 
With  keen  discernment,  he  recognized  that  there  was  an  irrec- 
oncilable conflict  between  democracy  and  despotism;  and,  with 
prophetic  vision,  he  saw  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  world  would  be 
wrapped  as  in  a  cloak  of  fire  in  the  mighty  final  struggle  between 
these  two  natural  and  necessary  foes.  Against  the  day  when  the 
divine  right  of  kings  would  make  its  last  desperate  stand  to  stem 
the  onward-rushing  forces  of  human  democracy,  he  warned  his 
countrymen  to  make  ready  in  season;  not  to  sit  like  unmanly 
sluggards  amidst  their  flesh-pots — but  to  keep  their  swords  ground 
sharp,  their  powder  dry,  and  their  guns  near  at  hand  so  that 
they  might  do  their  proper  share  in  that  decisive  clash.  To  him, 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  anywhere  was  the  cause  of  America; 
the  foe  of  human  liberty  anywhere  was  the  foe  of  America.  He 
took  the  broad  ground  that  American  liberty  could  never  be 
secure  beyond  all  peradventure  of  peril  until  the  last  despot. 
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near-despot  or  would-be  world  ruler,  would  be  smitten  hip  and 
thigh  to  his  doom. 

And  who  will  say,  in  the  white  light  of  recent  history,  but 
that  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  taken  Lewis  Cass  up  to  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  vision  and  impelled  him,  with  fire-touched  lips  of 
inspiration,  to  shout  down  the  tidings  of  these  days  that  are 
upon  us. 

In  1848  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  chose  General  Cass  as 
its  standard  bearer.  Unfortunately  the  defection  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  had  received  the  highest  honors  from  his  party  in 
state  and  nation,  disrupted  the  Democratic  army  and  encom- 
passed the  defeat  of  General  Cass.  He  accepted  this  reverse 
with  the  even-minded  philosophy  which  marked  his  whole  life, 
and  continued  to  serve  with  honor  as  Michigan's  representative 
in  the  senate  until  1856,  when  President  Buchanan  tendered  him 
the  premiership  of  his  cabinet.  In  his  seventy-fourth  year  he 
took  up  the  arduous  labors  of  this  perplexing  station.  Mean- 
while, the  cloud  of  threatened  secession  and  rebellion  grew  apace 
on  the  southern  sky.  Cass  stood  staunchly  for  the  Union.  In 
his  old  age  he  was  as  hostile  to  the  treason  of  the  NuUifiers  as  in 
his  young  manhood  he  had  been  to  the  treason  of  Aaron  Burr. 

When  President  Buchanan,  in  1860,  barkened  to  the  traitors 
in  his  cabinet  and  refused  to  reinforce  the  Charleston  forts,  Cass 
resigned  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  and  returned  to  pri- 
vate life  in  Detroit.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him 
bent  with  years — yet  still  inspired  by  indomitable  Americanism — 
rallying  his  beloved  Northwest  to  the  standard  of  the  Union.  All 
through  those  dark  days  when  the  fields  of  the  Southland  were 
drenched  in  fratricidal  blood,  his  voice  and  his  substance  were 
given  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  republic  of  his  love.  At  an 
immense  Union  meeting  held  in  Detroit  April  24th,  1861,  he  was 
made  chairman,  and  delivered,  in  a  few  words,  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress. Cheer  followed  cheer  as  the  old  general,  stalwart  and 
indomitable  of  soul,  despite  his  almost  eighty  years,  with  dra- 
matic effect,  thanked  God  that  the  American  flag  still  floated 
over  his  home  and  his  friends. 

"No  American,"  said  he,  "can  see  its  fold  spreading  out  to  the 
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breeze  without  feeling  a  thrill  of  pride  at  his  heart,  and  without 
recalling  the  splendid  deeds  it  has  witnessed.  *  *  *  You  need 
no  one  to  tell  you  what  are  the  dangers  of  your  country,  nor  what 
are  your  duties  to  meet  and  avert  them.  There  is  but  one  path 
for  every  true  man  to  travel,  and  that  is  broad  and  plain.  It 
will  conduct  us,  not  indeed  without  trials  and  sufferings,  to  peace 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  who  is  not  for  his  coun- 
try, is  against  her.  There  is  no  neutral  position  to  be  occupied. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  zealously  to  support  the  government  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  this  unhappy  Civil  War  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion,  by  the  restoration,  in  its  integrity,  of  that 
great  charter  of  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  his 
compatriots.'' 

The  very  last  public  speech  of  General  Cass  was  delivered  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  August  13th,  1862,  at  a  'Var  meeting" 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  raising  volun- 
teers for  the  service.     In  part,  he  said: 

*'I  am  sufficiently  warned  by  the  advance  of  age  that  I  can 
have  but  little  participation  in  public  affairs,  but  if  time  has 
diminished  my  power  to  be  useful  to  my  country,  it  has  left  un- 
diminished the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  her  destiny,  and  my  love 
and  reverence  for  our  glorious  Constitution  which  we  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Providence  and  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers." 

With  pride  he  spoke  of  the  energy  of  his  own  state,  and  of  its 
efforts  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

''I  have  lived,"  said  he,  ''to  see  it  rivalling  its  sister  states  in 
the  sacred  work  of  defending  the  Constitution.  And  now  the 
course  of  events  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
appeal  again  to  the  people.  Additional  troops  are  required  for 
the  speedy  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  Patriotism  and  policy 
equally  dictate  that  our  force  should  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
act  with  vigor  and  efficiency  against  our  enemies,  and  promptly 
to  reduce  them  to  unconditional  submission  to  the  laws." 

He  lived  to  see  the  clouds  of  battle  lift  and  the  black  night  of 
rebellion  fade  into  the  glorious  dawn  of  triumphant  peace  for 
the  Union;  and  then,  rich  in  years,  in  achievement  and  in  the 
love  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  he  passed  peacefully  into 
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the  Great  Beyond.  His  death  occurred  at  the  Detroit  of  his 
heart's  love,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1866,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Almost  half  a  century  of  time,  as  men  measure  it,  has  rolled 
by  since  the  passing  of  Lewis  Cass.  The  generation  which  knew 
and  loved  him  are  nearly  all  gathered  to  his  side  "in  the  tongue- 
less  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust."  Today,  we,  their  children, 
who  knew  him  not  save  by  his  mighty  deeds,  gather  to  speak 
his  fame.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  which  he  gave  to  the 
nation,  we  pay  his  memory  reverent  and  loving  honor.  Not  as 
a  ruthless  conqueror  nor  an  imperious  empire  builder,  do  we 
know  him.  Not  so  much  as  a  statesman,  or  an  orator,  or  daunt- 
less explorer  do  we  pay  him  tribute  of  grateful  memory,  but  for 
what  he  was  and  was  proud  to  be — 

LEWIS   CASS, 
An  American. 

Let  those  who  read  the  lines  upon  this  tablet  admire,  if  they 
will,  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  variety  of  his  attainments, 
the  vastness  of  his  achievements.  But  beneath  these  surface 
manifestations  let  them  discern  the  noble  soul  of  the  patriot. 
Whether  we  see  him  at  Fort  Detroit,  wrathfully  breaking  his 
sword  in  protest  against  Hull's  craven  surrender;  or  leading  his 
men  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames;  or  boldly  fronting  England's 
shrewdest  diplomats  and  baffling  their  intrigues  in  the  court  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  or  raising  his  voice  in  ringing  defense  of  America's 
rights  in  Oregon;  or  flinging  back  the  highest  office  of  the  nation, 
save  the  Presidency,  rather  than  give  countenance  to  treason; 
whether  we  regard  his  career  as  a  soldier,  or  explorer,  or  treaty- 
maker,  or  empire  builder,  or  diplomat  or  statesman,  through  it 
all,  and  in  all,  we  find,  like  a  thread  of  purest  gold,  sturdy  love 
of  his  native  land;  sturdy  hate  of  her  enemies;  sturdy  resolve  to 
do  or  to  die  for  her  honor. 

We,  the  children  of  America,  send  greetings  to  you,  Lewis  Cass, 
"in  that  mysterious  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns."  Father 
of  the  Northwest,  indomitable  American,  we,  the  children  of 
America,  with  loving  memory,  salute  you' 
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The  Chairman:  I  know  we  are  warranted,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  you,  in  thanking  our  distin- 
guished speaker  for  this  classic  address,  which  I  believe  will  live 
in  history. 

I  wanted,  and  we  all  wanted,  Ohio,  where  Lewis  Cass  started 
his  public  career,  to  be  represented  here;  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  of  the  highest  court  in  the  world,  who  is  loved  in  this  Island, 
who  has  been  coming  here  for  many  years,  and  to  Senator  Pom- 
erene,  ''One  of  you  two  must  speak  for  Ohio."  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Day  said,  ''No."  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  contempt  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  we  said,  "Senator  Pom- 
erene,  it  is  you." 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Senator  Pomerene. 

Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene:  Mr.  Chairman,  Yoiir  Excellency 
the  Governor,  Your  Honor  the  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  and  your  chairman  have  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  me.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood,  I  have 
not  volunteered;  they  have  drafted  me.  But  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  be  here,  for  this  reason:  this  is  the  first  season  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  in  northern  Michigan;  I  want  to  come 
back  again;  and  I  feared  that  if  I  failed  to  obey  your  call  today 
you  would  not  give  me  permission  to  return. 

I  want  to  express  to  the  speaker  of  the  day  the  delight  with 
which  I  listened  to  his  masterful  address.  I  was  particularly 
glad  to  hear  him  give  accent  to  the  intense  Americanism  of  Lewis 
Cass.  If  there  ever  was  a  day  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  the  sentiment  of  Americanism  was  more  sacred  than  any 
other,  it  is  now.  When  I  look  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
contrast  the  conditions  of  war  there  with  our  peaceful  pursuits 
here,  I  thank  God  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  the  country  of  Lewis 
Cass.  I  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  Uncle 
Sam  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  royalty  of  Europe.  I  would 
rather  be  one  of  the  humblest  of  our  citizens  than  to  wear  the 
crown  of  any  of  the  royal  heads  of  Europe,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  present  war. 
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And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  but  very  little  sympathy  with 
that  class  of  so-called  Americans  who  are  seeking  to  have  us 
violate  the  principles  of  international  neutrality  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  America,  but  of  some  other  country  to  which  they  formerly 
owed  allegiance. 

Lewis  Cass,  in  his  speech  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  when  he 
said,  'There  is  not  room  for  two  flags  in  the  same  country," 
voiced  a  truth  that  ought  to  appeal  to  every  one  who  wants  the 
United  States  to  take  a  part  in  that  awful  war.  You  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon  at  the  same  time,  you  cannot  be  loyal 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  at  the  same  time  be  following  the 
banner  of  some  foreign  potentate.  And  I  thank  God  that  at 
the  head  of  this  nation  we  have  a  man  with  the  courage  'and 
patriotism  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  I  am  glad  also  to  say  that 
we  have  at  least  one  ex-president  who  is  upholding  his  hands,  in 
the  person  of  William  Howard  Taft. 

My  friends,  I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  man  whose  heart 
bleeds  because  of  that  terrible  war  which  is  now  disgracing  civiliza- 
tion. I  do  not  find  fault  with  a  man  who  grieves  because  he  has 
some  brother  or  some  friend  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  armies  of 
Europe;  but,  my  friends,  he  cannot  expect  the  country  of  his 
adoption  to  become  involved  in  that  war.  The  Father  of  His 
Country  advised  against  entangling  alliances  with  all  foreign 
countries.  Our  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country,  and  those 
who  have  been  coming  in  recent  years,  are  here  because  of  one 
of  two  facts:  either  because  they  did  not  like  the  government  of 
the  old  country,  or  because  this  was  a  land  of  greater  opportuni- 
ties; and  now,  if  some  of  these  men  who  are  in  our  midst  prefer 
the  old  country  to  this  country,  they  can  leave  it  as  they  came 
here.  When  they  passed  through  the  gates  at  our  ports,  those 
gates  swung  inward,  and  they  were  welcomed  with  hospitable 
arms;  but,  if  they  do  not  like  the  country  to  which  they  came, 
these  gates  are  hung  on  double  hinges,  and  they  will  swing  out- 
ward. 

Others  came  here  because  they  felt  that  this  was  a  land  of 
greater  opportunities,  and  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  rests 
upon  our  shoulders,  upon  clergyman  and  layman,  upon  judge 
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and  legislator  and  executive,  upon  all  American  citizens,  is  that 
we  shall  keep  it  the  land  of  opportunities. 

My  friends,  if  we  can  all  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Lewis 
Cass,  this  will  continue  to  be  the  land  of  opportunity.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Frenchman,  when  he  hears  the  strains  of  the 
''Marseillaise,"  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  his  country.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  German,  as  he  listens  to  the  strains  of  ''Die 
Wacht  am  Rhine,"  is  stirred  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the 
Fatherland.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  sturdy  Englishman  is 
thrilled  for  his  great  country  when  he  hears  "God  Save  the  King." 
But  sweeter,  more  stirring,  more  enthusiastic,  more  patriotic, 
than  all,  is  the  chorus  that  wells  up  from  the  throats  of  a  hun- 
dred million  Americans,  as  they  sing,  "America;"  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  here,  in  northern  Michigan,  we  are  gathered  today 
to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans,  Lewis  Cass. 

The  Chairman:  If  I  were  asked  to  name  two  or  three  men 
who  have  accomplished  the  most  for  permanent  good  in  Michi- 
gan, I  would  name  among  them  the  next  speaker,  the  man  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  great  Historical  Commission  of  this  state,  who 
has  determined  that  the  material  for  the  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  history  of  this  region  and  this  state  which  came 
to  us  through  these  noble  and  heroic  missionaries,  and  for  the 
later  history  of  this  state  and  this  region,  shall  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  that  there  shall  be  fostered  and  stimulated  in  every 
community  a  true  spirit  of  historical  interest  and  study.  I  was 
recently  honored  by  being  invited  to  Kalamazoo,  to  the  investi- 
ture of  my  friend  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  O'Brien,  LL.  D., 
and  there  I  found  represented  not  only  those  of  his  own  church, 
laymen  and  high  prelates  and  dignitaries,  but  I  found  all  the 
officials  of  the  city  and  state  represented;  and  I  found  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Kalamazoo;  I  cannot -recount  for  you  all  that 
he  has  done  for  humanity  in  that  city.  But  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  that  we  are  most  highly  honored  by  having  with  us  today 
the  President  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Frank  A.  O'Brien,  LL.  D.,  who  will  now, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  individual  donors,  and 
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acting  for  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  and  the  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park  Commission,  present  this  tablet  to  the  state  of 
Michigan. 


ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  MONSIGNOR  O'BRIEN 

Governor:  To  you  is  given  the  privilege  of  witnessing  some 
of  the  results  of  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  uplifting  mankind; 
it  may  be  a  comfort,  and  in  a  way  make  up  for  disappointments. 
The  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission  was  in  existence 
when  you  entered  office,  but  you  enthused  its  members  with 
activity  and  your  spirit  of  progress,  so  that  it  has  accomplished 
more  during  the  past  three  years  than  it  had  from  its  inception. 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  has  been  made  more  beautiful  each 
year,  and  great  plans  have  been  outlined  for  the  future. 

It  is  said  in  Europe,  "See  Naples  and  die;"  for  when  one  had 
seen  the  beauty  of  the  Adriatic,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  ceen 
enough  for  a  life  time.  Will  not  a  similar  expression  regarding 
Mackinac  be  the  watchword  of  Americans,  and  this  Island  be- 
come a  real  Mecca?  The  more  the  Wolverines  see  it,  the  more 
proud  they  are  of  having  it  in  their  possession. 

The  Historical  Commission  is  of  your  own  making.  It  is  true 
it  succeeded  to  much  of  the  work  of  the  Pioneer  Society,  which 
accomphshed  much  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  we  have  benefited 
and  will  profit  by  its  experiences.  Now  that  the  Historical  Com- 
mission is  a  regular  department  of  the  state,  more  can  be  accom- 
plished. We  assure  you,  that  it  appreciates  all  that  you  hav^; 
done  for  it  from  its  organization. 

Your  constant  presence,  kindly  interest,  and  cooperation  have 
proven  that  your  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  cause  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  members  of  the  Commission  remember  your  advice 
at  its  opening  session.  You  then  said,  you  expected  great  things 
from  it,  in  gathering  whatever  might  be  left  of  the  history  of 
the  Northwest,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  conserve  and  give  to 
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posterity.  They  were  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  great  men 
who  made  the  history  of  this  part  of  our  country  so  prominent, 
''that  one  who  runs  may  read."  We  were  to  conserve  and  hand 
down  the  story  of  what  our  forefathers  accompUshed  for  our 
civiUzation  and  comfort. 

We  know  your  attitude  towards  every  department  of  the 
state,  that  you  want  no  tired  men  on  your  boards.  As  you  are 
active,  they  must  be;  and  as  soon  as  one  feels  that  he  cannot 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  charge,  he  had  better  resign.  Your  motto, 
''The  state  demands  the  best  service,  or  none  at  all,"  has  brought 
Michigan  to  a  position  in  this  country  that  it  has  never  occupied 
before. 

We  believe  that  every  member  of  this  Commission  has  done 
his  best  to  promote  the  realization  of  the  ideals  you  hkd  in  view. 
Today  we  feel  that  you  must  be  gratified  in  seeing  the  crowning 
event  of  the  year  brought  to  such  a  fitting  consunimation.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  we  placed  on  this  Island,  so  dear  to  you,  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  a  forgotten  Frenchman.  We  know  this  happy 
incident  has  accomplished  much  towards  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  state.  The  story  of  Nicolet  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  in  a  way  that  it  never  would  have  been  other- 
wise. Today  we  fittingly  honor  our  own  whose  memory  is  one 
of  our  richest  legacies. 

We  congratulate  you.  Governor,  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  fostering  the  history  of  our  state  during  your  adminis- 
tration; and  in  behalf  of  the  Commission,  we  thank  you. 

We  feel  deeply  honored  in  having  Mrs.  Ferris  with  us.  It  has 
been  wisely  said,  that  since  the  days  of  our  Mother  Mary,  some 
good  woman  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  all  great  achievements. 
To  your  venerable  mother  who  is  still  spared,  whom  you  so 
greatly  revere,  we  send  greetings  and  congratulations,  because 
she  is  the  mother  of  so  distinguished  a  son.  But  to  her  who  has 
been  your  companion,  consolation,  and  comfort  during  the  years 
of  trial  as  well  as  triumph,  Michigan  is  indebted  for  its  great 
Governor.  Your  friends  sympathized  with  you  during  the  long, 
severe  ordeal.  They  saw  you  harassed  in  the  days  spent  in  hard 
work  for  the  state,  and  the  weary  nights  in  care  of  the  cherished 
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invalid.  It  is  a  mystery  how  you  could  have  stood  it  all.  '  We 
knew  of  your  worry  and  unrest,  and  the  painful  thought  of  what 
the  next  hour  might  bring.  How  silently  and  patiently  you  bore 
up  without  a  murmur  during  those  days,  was  an  edification. 
Your  countenance  told  us  how  rejoiced  you  were  when  the  dawn 
gave  hope,  and  now  when  relief  has  come  at  last,  when  you  have 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  health  restored,  we  all  rejoice 
with  you,  and  say,  ''God  is  good,  blessed  be  His  holy  name." 
We  congratulate  the  good  lady  on  her  reco'very^  and  pray  that 
she  may  be  spared  for  many  happy  years  as  your  consolation, 
help,  comfort,  and  encouragement  in  the  great  task  that  is  yours. 
We  feel  proud  to  have  you  with  us,  Mrs.  Ferris,  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  honor  Governor  Cass,  whose  life  was  in  so  many  phases 
similar  to  that  of  your  good  husband.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
which  the  Commissions  have  been  thus  honored  in  an  event  of 
this  kind,  when  we  have  had  both  the  Governor  and  his  wife 
present  at  such  a  celebration.  We  thank  you.  Governor,  for  the 
privilege  of  having  Mrs.  Ferris  with  us,  and  most  loyally  do  we 
salute  the  first  lady  of  the  state. 

To  the  President  of  the  day,  permit  me  to  pay  a  slight  tribute. 
If  the  definition  of  a  real  gentlemen  is,  'The  forgetting  of  self 
and  thinking  only  of  others,"  he  then  is  a  gentleman  indeed. 
His  work  for  the  state,  along  historic  and  other  lines,  will  per- 
haps never  be  properly  valued.  His  days  are  too  short  to  realize 
the  honors  he  deserves,  and  his  nights  must  be  dreams  of  how 
he  can  make  others  happy.  Worldly  goods  have  no  other  value 
to  him  than  their  use  in  the  attainment  of  moral  ends,  or  the 
nation's  ideals.  He  believes  that  the  noblest  aim  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people's  consciences  to  the  fact  that  they  are  living  in 
a  great  age,  and  that  they  should  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  by  their  generosity.  He  believes  that  whatever  lives  in 
a  nation's  soul,  must  sooner  or  later  receive  expression  in  public 
praise.  To  him  belongs  the  "Tablet  thought,"  if  you  may  call 
it  such,  which  is  now  so  largely  cultivated  in  this  state.  Since 
the  erection  of  the  Nicolet  tablet,  more  than  a  dozen  tablets  have 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Within  the  past  week, 
a  bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  house  wherein  Cooper 
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gathered  material  for  his  famous  novels  in  our  own  country; 
another  at  Nazareth,  to  commemorate  good  Bishop  R^s^.  Two 
thousand  Indians  assembled  in  the  far  West  last  week  to  erect  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  great  De  Smet.  If  the  contagion  of 
example  continues,  then  will  the  prophecy  of  the  Governor  be 
well  realized,  'That  we  may  read  while  we  run"  of  the  valiant 
deeds  that  made  the  Northwest  famous.  To  him,  however,  fame 
is  not  bought  with  small  change,  but  is  a  gem  of  great  worth,  that 
comes  as  a  worthy  tribute  of  honor  to  those  who  merit  the  palm. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
that  the  assembling  of  this  representative  gathering  is  the  result 
of  the  thought  of  one  who  is  with  us,  and  who  should  have  had 
a  place  on  the  program  had  his  modesty  not  forbidden.  An  able 
scholar,  a  generous  friend,  a  great  jurist,  and  a  just  judge,  whose 
ability  is  recognized  far  and  near,  and  will  in  time  be  properly 
.  rewarded  with  higher  honors.  Judge  Connolly  and  the  Lewis 
Cass  memorial  committee  deserve  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the 
Commission,  but  of  every  lover  of  history. 

To  our  dear  friend,  His  honor  the  Mayor,  our  gratitude.  Ever 
ready  with  both  hands  extended  to  greet  us  with  a  genuine  wel- 
come, he  makes  us  feel  at  home  on  the  Island.  Without  him, 
there  could  be  no  celebration  in  this  domain.  We  thank  him  in 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  services  rendered  today,  as 
well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  and  desire  to  express  our  debt 
of  gratitude. 

You  have  heard  much  of  the  ''pride  of  our  state,"  of  the  great, 
good  General  Cass,  who  might  be  likened  in  many  ways  to  our 
present  ruling  executive.  He  was  one  who  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity.  He  had  the  moral  courage  to  defend  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  against  great  odds.  Constant,  beautiful 
and  advantageous,  the  holiest  aim  of  humanity,  is  that  which  is 
upheld  by  justice.  Wisdom,  moderation,  and  conciUation,  all  were 
his  virtues.  He  realized  that  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  a 
nation's  development  than  self-deception  and  self -laudation.  He 
knew  that  faith  is  the  best  guardian  of  Freedom.  He  nobly 
breasted  the  storm  at  its  highest  fury.  He  would  tell  the  truth 
in  the  face  of  angry  tribes,  with  the  threat  of  ruin  and  death 
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staring  him  in  the  face.  No  bribe,  menace,  or  insult  could  drive 
him  from  what  he  thought  was  right.  He  was  an  honest  man,  a 
valiant  conqueror. 

It  is  but  meet  and  just  that  we  honor  this  man  who  always 
stood  for  the  right,  who  ever  remained  the  faithful  soldier,  under 
the  banner  of  Truth  at  a  time  when  many  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, or  by  their  silence,  or  still  worse  by  their  opposition, 
encouraged  error  and  falsehood.  He  detested  a  lie.  His  honesty 
of  intention  and  earnestness  of  purpose  brought  to  us  the  happy 
results  which  have  made  Michigan  a  great  state  of  the  Union. 

In  the  name  of  the  Governor  Cass  memorial  committee  and 
on  behalf  of  the  donors  representing  every  county  in  the  state, 
in  the  name  of  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission,  in 
the  name  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  we  herewith 
present  to  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  to  you,  Governor,  her  head 
and  representative,  this  magnificent  tribute  to  a  model  man,  one 
after  your  own  heart,  as  an  incentive  to  the  youth  of  these  times, 
and  succeeding  generations  to  imitate.  We  know  it  will  be  well 
guarded.  We  believe  this  day  of  its  presentation  will  be  long 
remembered,  that  its  participants  will  have  a  story  to  recount  of 
all  that  has  occurred  which  will  be  an  inspiration  for  future  citi- 
zens, an  encouragement  to  the  youth,  and  a  comfort  to  old  age. 

The  Chairman:  I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  O'Brien  for  his  kindly  personal  references. 

Dear  friends,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  appropriate  words  to 
introduce  the  next  speaker.  My  admiration,  and  affection  for 
him,  my  regard  for  his  sincerity,  is  such  that  I  would  not  trust 
myself  to  tell  you  what  we  think  of  him  in  Michigan.  As  you 
read  that  tablet,  and  see  the  many  and  varied  things  accom- 
plished by  General  Cass,  you  will  remember  that  it  is  given  to 
but  few  men  to  have  so  many  honors,  and  to  perform  such  varied 
service;  yet  I  predict  that  when  the  future  historian  shall  write 
the  history  of  our  beloved  chief  executive  of  this  state,  it  will  be 
found  that  Governor  Ferris  has  accomplished  in  many  lines, 
things  of  similar  good  import.  Coming  into  our  state  from  New 
York,  he  and  his  noble  wife  founded  a  school  in  Michigan — a 
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school  where  twenty-five  thousand  have  graduated;  not  all  boys 
and  girls,  but  men  of  forty  years,  and  fifty  years  of  age;  and  of 
all  nationalties.  There  are  twenty-five  thousand  of  them  all  over 
this  country  that  love  him.  I  need  not  speak  of  what  he  has 
done  for  this  state,  working  under  great  disadvantages.  One  of 
the  great  men  of  this  nation  is  the  sincere,  modest,  unassuming 
gentlemen  who  sits  before  you — I  hope  he  won't  take  offense; 
we  call  him  the  good  gray  Governor.  We  have  been  talking  of 
war,  and  I  suppose  the  Governor  would  tell  us  he  is  a  man  of 
peace;  one  of  the  finest  addresses  I  ever  listened  to  was  a  year 
ago,  when  he  plead  for  peace,  on  this  Island,  at  the  great  Peace 
Convention.  I  remember  he  then  said,  "I  have  not  yet  faith  to 
believe  that  wars  have  ceased;"  and  in  only  a  few  weeks  the 
world  was  at  war. 

Today  he  is  engaged  in  a  war;  it  is  a  minor  thing,  as  compared 
to  that  great  war;  yet  in  another  way,  its  ravages,  and  the  desola- 
tion and  sorrow  that  come  from  it,  are  terrible;  this  is  the  reason 
he  has  enlisted  in  that  war,  and  has  placed  Michigan  at  the 
head  and  front  of  all  the  states  in  this  union,  by  getting  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  fight  tuberculosis. 
And  he  says  this  war  shall  go  on,  until  the  devastation  of  this 
plague  shall  be  minimized  if  not  annihilated.  I  will  stop.  Gov- 
ernor; but  I  want  to  tell  them  of  Michigan's  love  for  this  noble 
woman.  I  have  heard  you  say,  with  smiles  and  joy,  and  I  have 
heard  you  say  with  tears  and  grief,  that  all  you  had  in  honor,  in 
success,  in  hope,  in  ambition,  in  life,  came  from  her  inspiration 
and  companionship.  All  honor  to  this  splendid  woman,  who 
stands  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  Michigan's  wives  and 
mothers. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
Michigan's  distinguished  Governor,  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  who 
will  address  you: 

Governor  Ferris:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow-citizens:  I  can 
add  nothing  to  the  magnificant  oration  you  have  heard;  it  must 
needs  cover  my  subject,  ''Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan 
Territory." 

Human  greatness,  which  has  always  commanded  the  admiration 
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of  the  world,  is  in  origin  more  or  less  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Washington  in  his  youth  gave  no  special  promise  of  great- 
ness; but  his  achievements  in  mature  manhood,  under  gigantic 
difficulties,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  greatest 
statesmen.  Lincoln's  closest  boyhood  friends  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  his  possible  future;  his  mature  life  was  fraught  with 
responsibilities  which  would  have  crushed  any  but  the  greatest  of 
men,  and  his  life  continues  to  be  the  study  of  all  lovers  of 
humanity.  The  more  I  study  the  life  of  Lewis  Cass,  the  more  I 
am  reminded  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  During  his  service 
for  eighteen  years  as  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  he  was 
confronted  with  problems  of  government  that  would  have  taxed 
the  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  of  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln. 

In  1813,  Lewis  Cass  found  Michigan  Territory  devastated, 
poverty  stricken  and  honeycombed  with  anarchy.  The  total 
number  of  white  inhabitants  was  approximately  six  thousand. 
The  estimated  number  of  Indians  was  forty  thousand.  The 
whites  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  Indians,  who  were  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  British. 

In  the  fall  of  1814,  General  Cass  organized  ''a  little  company," 
and  led  a  successful  attack  on  the  Indians.  This  encouraged  the 
white  people  to  assert  their  rights,  and  compelled  the  savages  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  fear  in  relation  to  the  Governor.  His  unre- 
mitting vigilance  and  energetic  conduct  saved  our  people  from 
many  of  the  horrors  of  war.  General  Cass  possessed  the  courage 
that  conquers.  He  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  traits 
and  of  Indian  character.  During  his  governorship  he  made  many 
important  treaties  with  the  Indians;  he  was  scrupulously  honest 
in  all  of  his  dealings  with  them.  Furthermore,  he  attempted  to 
advise  and  encourage  them  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  own 
highest  welfare.  The  injustice  and  perversity  of  England  not 
only  made  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  very  difficult,  but 
hindered  him  in  his  efforts  to  Americanize  Michigan  Territory. 

By  an  act  of  congress  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  two 
million  acres  of  land  were  to  be  selected  in  Michigan  to  be  given 
as  bounty  lands  to  volunteers.  Cass  desired  that  these  surveys 
should  be  quickly  made,  in  order  that  at  least  a  few  settlers 
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might  make  their  homes  in  the  Territory  and  introduce  a  larger 
American  element  on  which,  and  with  which,  to  work.  This  re- 
sulted disastrously.  The  President,  assured  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  land  office  that  scarcely  one  acre  in  a  thousand  was 
fit  for  cultivation,  advised  congress  in  February,  1916,  that  the 
quota  of  bounty  lands  might  better  be  located  in  other  parts  of 
the  Northwest;  in  other  words,  the  lands  of  Michigan  in  the 
southern  peninsula  were  declared  to  be  a  barren  waste.  This 
adverse  report  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  development  of 
Michigan  for  many  years. 

General  Cass  was  an  undaunted  pioneer  and  explorer.  He 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  a  birch  bark  canoe  and  on  horse- 
back visiting  Indian  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  for 
himself  the  vast  riches  of  this  great  undeveloped  Territory. 
Before  1830  the  alleged  barren  waste,  Michigan,  was  actually 
exporting  flour  to  the  East,  and  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  on 
her  borders  and  an  appearance  of  thrift  along  her  inland  roads 
which  spoke  of  the  success  of  Governor  Cass's  efforts  to  attract 
eastern  knowledge  and  energy.  By  the  third  census  of  the  cen- 
tury, Michigan  was  shown  to  have  over  thirty  thousand  people, 
and  to  have  just  claims  for  speedy  admittance  as  a  state. 

General  Cass  was  thoroughly  democratic,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian.  He  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  functions  of  an  autocrat,  nor  of  a  monarch.  As  rapidly 
as  possible,  he  organized  the  Territory  for  self-government;  like 
Lincoln,  he  wished  the  people  to  govern.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  good  roads.  He  encouraged  education  through 
the  agency  of  schools  and  the  newspaper.  On  November  6,  1826, 
Lewis  Cass  said  in  a  speech  at  Detroit:  "Whenever  education  is 
diffused  among  the  people  generally,  they  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  free  institutions,  and  as  they  have  the  power,  so  must 
they  have  the  will  to  maintain  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
plan  may  be  devised  that  will  not  press  too  heavily  upon  the 
means  of  the  country  and  which  will  ensure  a  competent  portion 
of  education  to  all  the  youth  in  the  Territory;  and  I  recommend 
the  subject  to  your  serious  consideration." 

Lewis  Cass  had  extraordinary  opportunities  for  studying  the 
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conduct  of  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  sociologist,  and  with  his  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  exhibited  what  bordered  on  a  prophetic  vision  of  how 
coming  civilization  would  treat  crime.  The  following  statement 
made  by  him  in  his  message  to  the  territorial  council  January  5, 
1831,  is  profoundly  significant: 

"In  fact,  the  opinion  gains  ground  through  the  civilized  world, 
that  human  life  has  been  too  often  sacrificed  to  unjust  laws, 
which  seek  the  death  of  the  offender  rather  than  his  reformation. 
Governments  have  found  it  easy  to  put  an  end  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  offenders  by  putting  an  end  to  their  lives;  while  the  diffi- 
cult problem,  whose  solution  is  equally  required  by  policy  and 
humanity,  of  uniting  reformation,  example  and  security,  has  been 
neglected  as  unimportant  or  unattainable.  The  period  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  universally  acknowledged  that  all 
the  just  objects  of  human  laws  may  be  fully  answered  without  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment.'^ 

Lewis  Cass  was  a  natural  born  leader  of  men.  He  never  asked 
any  man  to  do  what  he  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do  himself. 
He  co-operated  with  the  federal  government  in  all  movements 
for  progress  and  self-defense.  He  was  a  profound  statesman  and 
diplomat.  In  this  age  of  steam,  electricity  and  iron  we  find  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  heroic  and  constructive  work  of  Lewis 
Cass. 

The  life  of  Lewis  Cass  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  We  gain 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  knowing  what  great  Americans 
have  accomplished  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Public 
men  and  citizens  will  find  in  the  experience  of  this  sturdy  pioneer 
many  of  the  concrete  examples  of  the  regenerating  power  of 
democracy.  This  so-called  progressive  age  has  not  overshadowed 
Lewis  Cass.  I  commend  to  economists,  lawyers,  teachers  and 
political  students  the  careful  examination  of  this  remarkable 
man's  achievements.  I  feel  So  deeply  the  importance  of  this 
suggestion  that  my  highest  aspiration  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
ideals  of  this  great  man. 

[Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  audience  and  to  the  tablet.  Governor 
Ferris  said:]     In  behalf  of  this  great  commonwealth,  I,  Wood- 
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bridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan,  accept  this  memorial 
tablet  as  a  historical  mark  of  love  and  esteem  for  one  of  our 
greatest  constructive  government  builders.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
tablet  be  placed  upon  Mackinac  Island,  one  of  Nature's  choicest 
creations,  an  island  whose  historic  associations  are  sacred,  an 
island  visited  annually  by  people  from  every  state  in  the  union 
and  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  May  those  who 
in  the  years  to  come  pause  to  read  the  inscription  on  this  tablet, 
be  inspired  with  the  patriotism  that  has  lead  America  to  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  ''to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

At  intervals  during  the  reading.  Governor  Ferris  commented 
informally  on  thoughts  suggested  by  the  paper.  Speaking  of 
Cass'  democracy,  he  said: 

'The  trouble  in  Europe  is,  they  have  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  democracy;  and  the  trouble  in  this  country,  so  .far  as  we  have 
trouble,  is  along  the  same  line.     There  is  no  getting  around  it. 

I  believe  that  America  should  be  for  Americans;  that  we  should 
have  the  kind  of  courage  that  Cass  had;  and  also,  the  kind  of 
charity  that  Lincoln  had.  I  so  abhor  and  hate  war,  that  I  can- 
not feel  like  doing  anything  that  might  possibly  encourage  a 
disaster  of  such  magnitude  as  we  now  have  in  Europe.  When  I 
think  of  the  awful  devastation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  awful  slaugh- 
ter of  human  lives,  I  shed  no  tear  for  the  two  millions  of  brave 
men  who  lie  in  eternal  sleep;  but  my  heart  aches,  as  I  pray  for 
that  charity  and  for  that  democracy,  which  can  extend  sympa- 
thy and  love  to  the  mothers  of  Europe  whose  hearts  are  crushed 
and  bleeding. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  love  every  Finlander  I  have  ever 
taught,  every  Russian  I  have  ever  taught,  every  German  I  have 
ever  taught.  We  are  such  a  mixture  of  all  these  nations,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  be  either  pro-German  or  pro-Ally.  I  love 
enthusiasm;  but,  with  General  Sherman,  I  hate  war,  whereby 
unborn  generations,  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  must 
carry  a  needless  burden.  Better  to  chloroform  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  and  save  the  lives  of  these  millions  of  men,  and  the 
heart-breakings  of  these  millions  of  innocent  women  and  chil- 
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dren.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  stand  for  something  more  than 
partisanship.  God  hasten  the  day  when  the  influence  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  shall  be  recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
the  flag  of  humanity  and  brotherly  love." 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  address,  the  chairman  announced 
the  public  reception  at  the  Grand  Hotel  to  the  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Ferris,  and  to  the  military  staff  and  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Morrill,  which  was  sent  to  Mackinac  by 
the  federal  government.  In  concluding,  the  chairman  thanked 
Superintendent  Frank  A.  Kenyon,  of  Mackinac  Island  State  Park, 
the  press,  General  Kirk  and  the  mihtary  staff  of  the  Governor, 
the  officers  of  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  the  boys  of  Com- 
pany K,  Capt.  Carmine,  and  all  connected  with  his  good  ship, 
for  their  attendance  and  co-operation. 

Supt.  Kenyon,  acting  for  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Com- 
mission, is  placing  a  solid  base  of  enduring  stone  upon  Cass  Cliff. 
On  this  shaft  the  beautiful  Lewis  Cass  Tablet  is  to  be  placed. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 


THE  prize  essay  contest  for  the  pupils  in  Michigan  schools 
was  arranged  by  the  Michigan  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.     The  four  essays  published  in  this  bulletin  are  the 
prizes  for  1915-16.    The  essays  for  1916-17 -will  be  published  in 
due  course. 

A  few  words  in  general  may  be  said  about  the  conditions 
and  administration  of  this  contest.  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  charge  of  it  in  towns  where  there 
are  Chapters  of  that  organization,  and  the  Women's  Clubs  in 
towns  where  there  are  Clubs  but  no  D.  A.  R.  Chapters.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  charge  in  towns 
where  there  are  neither  Chapters  nor  Clubs. 

Any  pupil  in  High  School,  Parochial  School,  or  Eighth 
Grade,  is  eligible  to  compete. 

The  subject  of  the  1915-16  contest  was,  "The  Settlement  and 
Development  of  the  City  or  Town  in  which  the  Essay  is  Writ- 
ten.'' The  subject  for  1916-17  is,  "The  First  School  and  the 
Children  who  Attended  It,"  in  the  city  or  village  in  which  the 
writer  lives. 

Two  State  prizes  are  offered,  a  first  and  a  second  prize, 
to  each  of  two  groups  of  writers.  In  1915-16  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  similar  prizes  for  the  history  of  a 
town  of  under  that  number.  In  1916-17  these  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  in  one  group  to  all  contestants  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  in  another  to  all  over  fourteen. 

Local  prizes  are  also  offered,  for  which  two  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  announcement : 
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A.  A  framed  picture  of  Lewis  Cass,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  as  a  first  prize,  the  picture  to  bear 
a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  honor-child's  name. 

B.  A  framed  picture  of  Stevens  Thomson  Mason, 
Boy  Governor  of  Michigan,  as  a  second  prize,  the  pic- 
ture to  bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  honor- 
child's  name. 

The  order  may  be  reversed,  or  each  contestant  be  given  a 
copy  of  the  same  picture  if  desired. 

A  local  committee  for  judging  the  essays  is  composed  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Kegent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter 
and  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club.  Where  there  is  no 
Chapter  or  Club  in  the  town,  the  local  committee  consists  of 
three  people  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

When  the  Local  Committee  has  selected  the  first  and  second 
prize  essays,  it  sends  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Archivist  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  (chairman), 
the  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
All  essays  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  those  essays  which  receive  the  highest  number  of  all  votes 
are  awarded  the  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie,  all  essays  tied  upon 
are  awarded  the  State  prize,  which  consists  of  publication  of  the 
essays  in  bulletin  form  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion. 

The  contest  closes  on  Washington's  Birthday  (Feb.  22),  and 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  is  made  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  June  1.  The  essays  are  published  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be. 

It  is  required  that  the  essay  be  written  by  each  pupil  with- 
out help  from  any  person  in  its  composition.  No  essay  should 
be  over  two  thousand  words  in  length. 

The  essays  are  judged  according  to  the  following  standards ; 
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A.  Original  work  done  by  the  writer.  This  includes  the 
use  of  original  sources,  such  as  interviews  with  participants 
in  the  events  described,  consultation  of  original  documents, 
and  contemporary  letters  and  newspapers. 

B.  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  dates  and  citation  of  author- 
ities. The  authority  for  a  specially  important  statement  of 
historic  fact  is  required  to  be  given  in  a  footnote. 

C.  Method  of  treatment.  Pupils  are  advised  to  write  sim- 
ple, idiomatic  English,  and  not  to  attempt  fine  writing;  to 
avoid  the  use  of  slang,  provincialisms  or  unnecessary  technical 
phrases;  and  not  to  use  foreign  terms  when  there  are  English 
equivalents.  On  the  other  hand,  picturesque  phrases,  good 
anecdotes,  novel  ways  of  looking  at  things,  words  in  use  dur- 
ing the  time-  of  the  events  described  but  now  obsolete,  when 
taken  from  original  sources,  add  vivacity  and  flavor  to  the 
essay,  and  should  be  used. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  writing  of  the  essay  a 
part  of  the  course  in  English  as  well  as  in  history,  and  to  lend 
their  active  interest  in  promoting  the  contest. 

State  prizes  in  1915-16  were  awarded  as  follows : 

In  towns  over  10,000,  to 

1.  Mabel  F.  Potter,  Manistee  High  School 

2.  Harold  M.  Sherman,  Traverse  City  High  School 

In  towns  under  10,000,  to 

1.  LeRoy  Johnson,  Three  Rivers  High  School 

2.  Helen  Colby,  Cadillac  High  School 

The  following  were  accorded  honorable  mention : 

Katharine    Boss Houghton 

Elsie   Brandt Onekama 

Betty  Brown Cadillac 

James  Bruneau Ontonagon 

Francis  Burgdurfer Battle  Creek 

Violet  Burgert Three  Rivers 
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Foster  Clark Bay  City 

May  Clark Bay  City 

Mabel  Ellen  Cotter Auburn 

Ruth   B.    Crittenden Chesaning 

Marion  Crosby Three  Oaks 

Jay   Darlington Hesperia 

Frederic  Donner Three  Oaks 

Iva  Doty Battle  Creek 

Hildah   Eastwood Chesaning 

Annabel   Filkina Chesaning 

Gertrude  Green Ionia 

Helen  M.   Gnewuch Manistee 

Walter  Jack Cadillac 

Gladys  Jubb Howell 

Ida  Keiss Niles 

Marie  L.  Knapp •. Ionia 

Dorothy   E.   Mackenzie Houghton 

Josephine   McGuinea^ Owosso 

Catherine  I.  McMillan Ontonagon 

Alice  Pierce Three  Rivers 

Claribel  Rahn Three  Rivers 

Gustav  Reynolds Manistee 

Will   Rossiter Hesperia 

Majell   Schenck Elsie 

Adella  Schumacker Auburn 

Martin  J.  Stiles Traverse  City 

Lucile   Woodard Elsie 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  THREE  RIVERS 

BY   LEROY   JOHNSON 

THE  St.  Joseph  River  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
exploration  and  colonization  of  this  part  of  Michigan 
and  in  the  development  of  the  cities  along  its  banks. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Three  Rivers.  The  river  rises  in  the 
uplands  of  Hillsdale  County  and  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  at 
St.  Joseph.  Along  its  lakeward  course  it  passes  through  many 
beautiful  lakes  and  drains  the  southwestern  part  of  Michigan 
and  a  part  of  Northwestern  Indiana.  It  drains  all  of  St. 
Joseph  County.  Entering  at  the  northeast  corner,  it  pursues  a 
sinuous  southwesterly  course  across  the  county,  uniting  with 
many  smaller  rivers,  including  Fawn  River,  Pigeon  River, 
Prairie  River,  Rocky  River  and  Portage  River.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Joseph  with  the  two  latter  is  the  present  city 
of  Three  Rivers.  The  scenery  along  the  river  is  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  Indeed  the  St.  Joseph  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streams  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  the  days  when  the  greater  part  of  travel  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  canoes,  the  St.  Joseph  was  much  used  in  traversing 
the  southern  part  of  lower  Michigan.  A  portage  between  the 
headwaters  of  this  river  and  the  Miami  River  furnished  the 
connecting  link  in  a  trail  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Erie.  Not  only  the  Indians  but  also  the  French  traders  and 
Catholic  priests  who  came  into  the  Lake  Region  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  this  course  as  a  highway 
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of  travel.  There  were  no  roads,  and  large  swamps  made  over- 
land traveling  very  difficult.  With  the  advent  of  the  traders 
begins  the  interesting  history  of  the  city. 

First,  however,  we  must  turn  aside  to  see  the  Indians,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants.  The  l*otawatomi  Indians,  a 
tribe  of  tlie  Algonquins,  lived  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
They  were  of  a  semi-nomadic  disposition  like  most  of  their 
brothers.  They  raised  small  patches  of  Indian  corn  and  veg- 
etables but  relied  mainly  upon  their  weapons  and  cunning 
snares  for  their  food  and  clothing.  If  we  assume  the  Mound 
Builders  to  have  been  their  ancestors,  these  Indians  were  far 
on  the  road  toward  civilization.  Although  clinging  to  some  of 
their  ancient  customs,  they  were  certainly  progressing;  more- 
over, they  were  never  as  cruel  and  warlike  as  some  of  the 
other  Indian  families.^  Their  braves  made  long  journeys  to 
the  Upper  Peninsula  to  procure  copper  and  iron  for  utensils, 
ornaments,  and  weapons.  Excavations  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Beerstetcher  in  Canada  on  the  site  of  one  of  their  burying 
grounds,  have  brought  a  number  of  interesting  things  to  light. 
A  crude  pounded  copper  kettle  and  cover  were  uneartlied. 
Many  metal  pieces  which  from  their  blurred  inscriptions  were 
apparently  from  Montreal  were  found.  These  led  people  to  be- 
lieve that  French  fur  traders  operated'  in  this  region  many 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  trading  post.  Several 
Indian  skeletons  were  also  found  the  bodies  of  which  were 
thought  to  have  been  buried  about  the  year  1800. 

After  the  Indians  came  the  French — La  Salle,  the  fur  trad- 
ers and  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  name  of  LaSalle  is 
closely  linked  with  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  fired  with  a  consuming  desire  to  ex- 
plore that  wilderness  whose  very  solemnity  drew  him  towards 
it.  Having  obtained  pecuniary  aid  in  France  he  set  out  with 
a  few  traders  and  priests  on  that  career  of  exploration  which 
eventfully  led  him  from  the  snows  of  Canada  to  the  canebrakes 


iSauganash,  one  of  the  Potawatomi  chiefs,  is  buried  on  a  beautiful  wooded  knoll 
overlooking  Prairie  River.  He  was  very  friendly  toward  the  settlers.  The  Abiel  Fel- 
lows Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  fall  of  1911  erected  a 
stone  to  mark  his  grave. 
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of  Louisiana.  His  was  a  Titan's  task,  for  jealousy,  hatred 
and  avarice  ever  confronted  him  with  their  diabolical  machin- 
ations. In  the  year  1697  with  a  few  followers  he  canoed  down 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  landed  at  the  present 
site  of  St.  Joseph.  While  he  was  engaged  in  building  a  fort, 
one  of  the  priests.  Father  Hennepin,  came  up  the  river  as  far 
as  Colon.  Soon  after  this  a  mission  was  founded  where  now 
the  concrete  bridge  on  Flint  Avenue  spans  the  St.  Joseph.  The 
majority  of  the  Indians  assumed  at  least  an  attitude  of 
friendly  toleration  and  curiosity  toward  the  mission,  but 
some  malevolent  character  incited  the  Indians  one  night  to 
destroy  the  church  with  fire.  Perhaps  it  was  this  unfriendly 
feeling  shown  toward  the  priests  which  kept  other  priests 
from  coming  to  this  region  for  many  years,  for  no  records  can 
be  found  of  any  similar  attempts  to  convert  these  savages. 
Undoubtedly  La  Salle  sent  traders  up  the  river  to  ascertain 
the  prospects  for  a  lucrative  fur  trade,  but  the  Iroquois  In- 
dians whose  enmity  Champlain  had  brought  against  the 
French  years  before,  burned  his  fort  and  caused  the  intrepid 
explorer  to  leave  the  region. 

Not  a  great  number  of  years  passed  before  a  trading  post 
was  established  west  of  the  river  on  what  is  now  the  Hike  Mil- 
lard property  on  Constantine  Street.  It  was  a  double  log- 
house,  very  strongly  built,  for  Indian  attacks  were  still  a 
source  of  danger.  The  traders  must  have  carried  on  a  success- 
ful business,  for  from  all  accounts  the  country  was  full  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  The  traders  disappeared  between  the  years 
1829  and  1836.  The  names  of  Louis  Chevalier,  a  Frenchman, 
and  of  William  Bennet,  an  Englishman,  are  also  associated 
with  the  fur  trade  at  this  place.  A  beautiful  memorial,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  the  D.  A.  R.  on  the 
30th  of  September  in  1911. 

The  year  1829  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Three 
Rivers,  for  that  year  saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  in 
the  persons  of  Jacob  Mclnterfer  and  his  family.  They  came 
from  Wayne  County  in  wagons.     The  building  of  corduroy 
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roads,  the  dragging  of  wagons  from  hub-deep  bogs,  and  the 
fording  of  swift  and  dangerous  streams,  were  a  few  of  the  daily 
incidents  of  overland  travel.  The  spirit  that  urged  Mr.  Mc- 
luterfer  to  move  into  this  new  country  is  the  same  spirit  that 
is  conquering  the  West,  by  changing  large  areas  of  forest  land 
into  tillable  fields  and  the  plains  into  pastures.  Mr.  Mclnter- 
fer  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  what  is  now 
"Canada." 

Other  men  soon  learned  of  the  advantages  of  the  place  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  several  hundred  settlers  located 
along  the  river.  Among  the  earliest  arrivals  were  George 
Buck,  Jonathan  Brown,  Benjamin  Sherman  and  John  Bow- 
man. Some  lived  for  a  time  in  wagons,  but  later  all  built  rude 
cabins.  And  rude  they  were  indeed.  Clay  was  used  to  chink 
up  the  spaces  between  the  logs  and  to  build  a  jgenerous  fire- 
place and  a  broad  chimney.  Later,  whip-sawed  boards  were 
used  to  board  up  the  sides  and  to  cover  the  dirt  walls.  Nearly 
every  family  brought  some  furniture  from  their  former  homes. 
If  they  did  not,  their  ingenuity,  their  tools,  and  the  forests, 
had  to  supply  that  deficiency.  Each  cabin  had  its  airy  garret 
and  its  "Jacobus  ladder,"  the  settlers'  first  staircase.  The 
flickering  fire-light  or  cheap  candles  furnished  the  only  illum- 
ination at  night.  The  candles  were  sometimes  made  in  the 
homes. 

Provisions  were  brought  from  Mottville  or  Flowerfield,  and 
from  four  to  six  days  were  required  to  make  the  journey. 
There  were  not  many  articles  that  had  to  be  purchased. 
Fresh  meat  was  easily  procured,  and  the  streams  abounded  in 
fish.  Strawberries,  cranberries,  huckleberries,  dewberries  and 
raspberries  were  very  plentiful. 

The  trials  of  the  early  settlers,  especially  of  the  children, 
were  many.  The  adult  pioneers  seem  to  have  been  seldom  in 
fear  of  the  Indians,  although  several  people  were  murdered  by 
them.  Intoxication  of  the  savages  was  usually  the  cause  of 
these  tragedies.  The  settlers'  children  however  had  ever  a  ter- 
rifying dread  of  the  Red  Men.     One  remarked  when  an  old 
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man,  that  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of  a  neighbor  by 
an  Indian,  the  most  heart-crushing  nightmares  would  disturb 
his  slumber,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly  chased,  captured  and 
even  scalped  by  blood-thirsty  savages.  When  we  consider  the 
harrowing  tales  of  ghosts,  murders,  and  deaths  that  w^ere  told 
in  the  presence  of  children  it  seems  strange  that  many  of  them 
did  not  die  simply  from  terror  and  fright.  When  death  visited 
a  pioneer  family  their  woes  certainly  must  have  reached  a 
climax.  The  burial  ceremony  was  made  purposely  trying. 
That  sermon  was  best  which  caused  the  deepest  grieving  and 
the  hardest  weeping.  The  dead  were  buried  in  Bowman  ^s 
Cemetery  in  the  First  Ward  or  in  a  cemetery  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Second  Ward. 

The  building  of  roads  was  not  undertaken  zealously.  In 
1833  Mather  Kowan  started  work  on  the  first  wagon  road  lead- 
ing from  the  villages.  The  only  road  previous  to  this  date  was 
a  stage  road  from  Kalamazoo.  The  pioneers  relied  upon  the 
river  for  news  from  the  outside  world  and  for  an  avenue  of 
trade.  Large  flat  boats  called  "arks"  were  much  used  to  con- 
vey products  down  the  river.  They  were  capable  of  carrying 
500  barrels  of  flour  and  cost  from  |125  to  |175  to  build.  Ed- 
ward Moore  and  Abraham  Prutzman  operated  a  shipping  dock 
and  a  warehouse.  The  "arks"  when  loaded  were  worked  down 
to  St.  eloseph  and  were  usually  sold  along  with  the  cargo. 
Some  keel-boats  were  built  in  a  shipyard  in  Lockport  after 
1835  but  were  never  used  as  extensively  as  the  "arks"  because 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  river  in  some  places.  However,  in 
the  annals  of  river  traffic  it  is  recorded  that  a  small  steam- 
boat called  "The  Kuby"  made  several  trips  to  the  villages.  The 
coming  of  the  railroads  slowly  but  persistently  forced  the 
"arks"  from  the  river  and  caused  the  decline  of  river  traffic. 

The  early  settlers,  following  the  prevailing  western  frontier 
influences,  platted  villages  very  soon  after  their  arrival.  Moab, 
Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Joseph  were  laid  out  before  1837.  Moab 
originally  contained  a  trifle  more  than  138  acres  west  of  Rocky 
River  and  would  today  include  part  of  King's  Addition.     On 
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May  21,  1830,  this  land  became  the  property  of  Christopher 
Shinnaman.  Streets  were  indicated  and  the  offices  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  of  Register  of  Deeds  established.  George 
Buck  and  Jacob  Mclnterfer  and  their  neighbors  are  thought 
to  have  platted  a  village  called  St.  Joseph  in  Avhat  is  now 
Second  Ward  in  1836.  The  name  was  changed  to  Lockport 
in  1840.  From  the  first  this  village  prospered.  That  section 
of  land  between  the  Rocky  and  Portage  rivers  in  what  is  now 
First  Ward  and  called  "Three  Rivers"  by  Mr.  Mclnterfer  be- 
came the  property  of  John  Bowman  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1833.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  there  platted  the  vil- 
lage of  Three  Rivers.  The  rivers  were  then  recognized  as  the 
natural  dividing  lines  between  villages  which  later  became 
wards  in  the  same  city. 

In  1840  there  were  perhaps  500  people  in  and  about  the  vil- 
lages. Much  of  the  timber  had  been  felled,  thus  clearing  tlie 
land  and  furnishing  lumber.  The  work  of  plowing  the  ground 
and  of  raising  the  first  crops  was  particularly  arduous.  Many 
times  several  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched  to  an  enormous  break- 
ing plow.  But  what  crops  the  pioneers  raised !  Radishes  two 
feet  in  circumference  and  pumpkins  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  are  said  to  have  been  grown.  Doubtless  the  virgin  soil 
was  very  productive.  The  stirring  of  the  soil,  however, 
brought  on  the  ague,  a  disease  prevalent  in  new  damp  coun- 
tries. Each  settler  in  his  turn  shook  with  chills  and  burned 
with  fever.  The  medical  practitioners  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Eagery,  one  of  the  city's  first  physicians,  reaped  a  harvest  in 
exorbitant  fees. 

Mr.  Bonfoy  did  the  first  manufacturing  in  this  vicinity  in 
1839,  in  a  woolen  mill  erected  in  "Canada."  His  successors, 
Wilcox  and  Caldwell,  ran  a  sash  and  door  factory  in  the  build- 
ing. When  later  Cox  and  Throp  obtained  the  structure  they 
added  a  foundry  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Long  before  1839, 
however,  sawmills  were  droning  along  the  rivers.  Shortly 
after  1840  Luther  Carlton  built  a  flourmill  on  the  Portage. 
Bowman  and  Hoffman  bought  the  mill,  and  when  it  was  re- 
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built  after  a  fire  in  1851  it  became  the  property  of  Hoffman, 
whose  name  it  bears  today. 

The  St.  Joseph  River  seems  to  have  been  much  higher  in 
those  days  than  at  present,  for  a  huge  swamp  existed  between 
Three  Rivers  and  Locl^port.  A  ferry  was  used  for  many  years 
to  transport  people  across  the  river.  The  power  on  the  Rocky 
River  and  Portage  River  having  been  developed,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  St.  Joseph.  The  panic  of  1837  had  prevented 
the  development  of  the  power  by  eastern  capitalists,  but  in 
1851  the  Lockport  Hydraulic  Company  dug  two  races  and  built 
a  dam  on  the  present  site.^  The  Avater  power  from  these  two 
races  was  used  in  turn  by  a  number  of  small  manufacturers. 
A  i)low  factor}^,  a  sawmill,  an  axe  handle  and  spoke  factory,  a 
planing  mill,  an  ashery,  and  soap  factory,  a  factory  for  making 
potato  diggers  and  planters,  and  other  industries  in  time,  used 
this  power.  About  the  same  time  a  carding  mill  was  estab- 
lished in  "Canada,"  and  Mr.  Z.  Ruggles  began  the  manufacture 
of  road  vehicles  in  the  First  Ward. 

Two  years  before  the  village  of  Three  Rivers  was  incorpo- 
rated (1855)  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
ran  a  spur  track  to  the  villages  from  Constantine.  Public 
subscriptions  were  to  a  great  extent  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing this  road.  Those  enterprising  merchants,  Moore  and 
Prutzman,  were  successful  in  getting  dependable  "T"  rails  for 
the  track,  and  an  extension  of  the  line  to  Kalamazoo.  Not 
long  afterward  the  Michigan  Central  extended  its  line  from 
Niles  through  Three  Rivers  to  Jackson,  thus  furnishing  ample 
shipping  facilities.    River  trade  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Railroads  brought  travelers,  and  travelers  made  a  demand 
for  hotels.  About  1870  the  American  House  in  Lockport  and 
the  Three  Rivers  House  and  the  Central  House  in  First  Ward 
were  built.  Prior  to  this  date  Buck's  "Half-way  House"  in 
Lockport,  Moor's  "Shanty  Row"  and  Carlton's  Hotel  were  the 
only  hostelries  in  the  village. 

While  providing  for  their  material  good  the  people  were  not 
unmindful  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare.     In  al- 


^The  Masonry  dam  has  been  constructed  since  that  date. 
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most  every  region  into  which  civilized  man  has  gone  to  live, 
he  has  built  churches  for  worship,  and  schools  for  mental  de- 
velopment, and  has  established  or  organized  orders,  societies 
or  clubs  for  strength,  mutual  benefit  and  betterment.  This 
community  was  no  exception.  The  first  religious  services 
were  held  at  Jacob  Mclnterfer's  funeral.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists  held  services  at  an  early  date  in  school  build- 
ings, in  log  cabins,  and  in  good  weather  in  the  open  air.  The 
former  denominations  built  a  church  in  1841,  and  the  latter 
in  1846.  The  Lutherans  built  in  1873,  and  the  Catholics  in 
1904.  At  present  there  are  nine  beautiful  churches  for  as 
many  denominations,  while  several  hold  services  in  rented 
rooms.  The  first  school  was  held  in  the  Mclnterfer  cabin  and 
was  taught  by  William  Arney.  In  December,  1837,  a  regular 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Kellogg  Farm.  In  1851  a  brick 
schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  First  Ward 
school  building.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1859  but  burnt 
in  1890,  and  again  in  1904.  The  structure  as  it  stands  today 
was  erected  at  the  latter  date.  The  Lockport  school  was  built 
in  1868,  and  enlarged  thereafter.  Both  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Ward  buildings  were  erected  in  1884.  The  Three  Rivers  High 
School  was  built  in  1905  and  is  one  of  the  finest  high  school 
buildings  in  Southern  Michigan.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
secret  societies  represented  in  the  city,  besides  literary,  social 
and  historical  organizations. 

The  year  1854  saw  the  publishing  of  the  first  newspaper  in 
Three  Rivers,  which  was  called  the  Western  Chronicle.  For 
a  time  Mr.  Welper  printed  the  Herald,  while  W.  and  H.  E. 
Chute  published  the  Three  Rivers  Reporter.  In  1895  J.  A. 
Parker  established  the  Hustler.  The  Herald  and  the  Com- 
mercial, the  latter  of  which  was  printed  in  1906,  were  merged 
the  same  year  and  published  since  then  as  the  Three  Rivers 
Daily  Commercial. 

There  are  two  strong  banks  in  the  city,  namely,  the  First 
National  Bank,  organized  in  1864,  and  the  First  State  Sav- 
ings Bank,  organized  in  1891.     Previous  to  the  former  date 
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private  banks  of  small  capital  were  the  only  sources  of  bank 
currency  in  the  city. 

Above  all,  Three  Rivers  is  a  manufacturing  city.  A  number 
of  thriving  manufactories  have  located  or  developed  here 
mainly  because  of  the  cheap  water  power  and  splendid  ship- 
ping facilities.  In  1859  W.  Willetts,  E.  B.  Linsley,  R.  H. 
Webb,  and  George  Sheffield  began  the  manufacture  of  hand 
cars  and  velocipedes.  So  successful  was  the  venture  that  the 
Sheffield  Car  Company  was  incorporated  in  1883,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  |200,000.  Today  it  employs  about  1,200  men, 
and  the  cars,  wheels,  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  the  track  equip- 
ment are  known  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world.  In 
1848  Roberts,  Throp  and  Company  began  the  manufacture  of 
wheels  and  small  machines.  They  were  very  successful  and 
Avere  later  absorbed  by  the  Sheffield  Car  Company.  Both 
factories  used  water  power  from  the  St.  Joseph  River  races. 
The  Whitmore  Purifier  Company  manufactured  grain  fanning 
and  grading  mills  for  many  years.  Other  thriving  industries 
are  the  Eddy  Paper  Mill,  the  Major  Gladys  Furniture  Com- 
pany, the  Specialty  Manufacturing  Company,  the  National 
Robe  Tannery,  the  Three  Rivers  Robe  Tannery  and  The  Three 
Rivers  Press.  Here  also  is  located  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Com- 
pany, the  world-famous  growers  of  strawberry  plants.  The 
Three  Rivers  Gas  Company  furnishes  artificial  gas  to  all  parts 
of  the  city. 

Public  utilities  are  growing.  The  city  water  works  fur- 
nishes pure  well-water  under  pressure  for  fire  protection,  for 
drinking,  for  household  purposes,  and  to  manufacturers.  An 
efficient  fire  department  with  excellent  equipment  insures  pro- 
tection from  fire.  The  streets  which  for  many  years  have  been 
lighted  by  the  Constantine  Hydraulic  Company  will  soon  be 
lighted  by  the  municipal  lighting  plant  whose  power  comes 
from  the  Rocky  River. 

Riverside  Cemetery  is  one  of  the  best  kept  and  most  beau- 
tiful burial  grounds  in  Southern  Michigan. 

At  the  present  time   (1916)   the  city  has  more  than  5,000 
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inhabitants  and  is  in  a  good  condition  economically.  Its  fac- 
tories are  busy,  its  mercliauts  are  prosperous  and  its  people 
on  the  whole  contented.  There  are  good  schools,  wholesome 
amusements  and  general  good  moral  surroundings.  The  en- 
tire city  has  good  drainage  and  a  very  low  death  rate  and  is 
situated  in  a  splendid  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  It  has 
broad  level  streets  and  avenues  lined  with  large  shade  trees 
and  possesses  several  beautiful  parks.  The  federal  x>ostoflfice, 
an  imposing  structure  which  has  just  been  completed,  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  business  section. 

Eighty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  settlers  came 
to  Three  Kivers.  During  these  years  we  have  seen  the  scatter- 
ing settlements  grow  into  villages  and  the  villages  into  a  city 
that  is  prosperous,  beautiful  and  progressive.  But  improve- 
ment does  not  cease.  The  civic  pride  of  the  citizens,  which  has 
been  a  gi-eat  force  for  advancement  in  the  past,  will  continue 
as  a  greater  force  in  the  future. 
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THE   SETTLEMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  MANISTEE 

BY   MABEL  P.  POTTER 

MANISTEE  is  a  beautiful  city  situated  ou  northern  Lake 
Michigan.  The  first  people  to  dwell  here  were  a  primi- 
tive people  allied  to  the  Indians,  who  have  left  tlieir 
traces  in  the  river  sides  and  their  bones  in  the  sand  hills. 
Later,  the  land  along  Lake  Michigan  became  the  home  of  the 
Chippewas,  and  here  were  also  a  few  Tawas  and  Hurons.  The 
first  white  man  to  gaze  upon  the  site  of  Manistee  was  prob- 
ably the  French  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette,  whose  morning  and 
evening  devotions  were  the  first  Christian  song  and  prayer 
that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  primeval  solitude. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Manistee  came  from  New  Eng- 
land. They  Avere  people  from  Christian  homes  reared  in  the 
land  of  churches  and  schools,  and  they  came  to  Michigan  not 
because  they  loved  the  pioneer  life  but  to  build  for  the  future. 
They  brought  with  them  the  life  lessons  they  had  learned,  and 
with  their  strong  wills  they  soon  conquered  for  themselves  a 
place  in  the  wilderness.  They  came  with  the  thought  that  the 
Michigan  forests  had  no  depths  that  could  hide  them  from 
the  Father's  all-seeing  eye.  Hence  we  find  in  the  early  records 
of  the  settlements  the  early  introduction  of  religious  and  edu- 
cational facilities. 

In  1832  a  party  of  men  from  Massachusetts  came  to  the  site 
of  Manistee  and  commenced  to  build  a  dam  and  blockhouse 
about  thirteen  miles  up  the  river,  but  just  as  it  was  completed 
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they  were  forced  by  the  Indians  to  leave.  Captain  Humphrey 
came  to  Manistee  in  1833  with  machinery  for  a  mill,  but  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  river  he  was  forced  to  leave 
and  to  re-ship  his  machinery.  In  1835  the  river  valley  was  set 
off  as  far  up  as  where  Chief  Creek  empties  its  water  into  the 
river,  into  the  township  of  Brown. 

Up  to  the  3  ear  1810  there  had  been  no  permanent  settle- 
ments except  the  Jesuit  Father's  mission  in  an  old  log  build- 
ing near  Christy  Ashe's  place,  the  present  home  of  S.  C. 
Tliompson.  In  April,  1841,  James  and  Adam  Stronach  con- 
structed a  sawmill  in  what  is  now  Manistee  city.  They  were 
closely  followed  by  Joseph  Smith.  Between  1841  and  1849 
Roswell  Canfield,  William  Ward,  Samuel  Potter,  William 
Hall,  and  Henry  L.  Brown,  after  whom  Browntown  was  named, 
came  and  made  their  homes  here.  Most  of  them  on  arriving 
started  in  the  lumber  business  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  timber,  for  when  Mr.  John  Canfield  came  here  in  1849  the 
present  site  was  one  vast  forest.  In  the  same  year  he  and  his 
father  took  up  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  steam  mill.  Up  to  1854  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  so  shallow  that  boats  could  not  get  up  to  the  mills,  thus 
lessening  the  business  of  the  mill  owners,  but  in  1850  the  chan- 
nel was  changed  and  made  deeper,  by  Samuel  Potter.  The 
population  in  1852  was  only  two  hundred.  The  people  were 
closely  clustered  about  the  location  of  the  mills  in  small  vil- 
lages. 

How  different  it  would  seem  if  we  of  today  should  for  a 
little  while  go  back  and  live  in  the  time  of  about  1853.  The 
people  of  the  present  day  little  realize  the  hardships  their  an- 
cestors went  through  in  order  to  build  up  the  city  that  we  live 
in  today.  When  Christian  Hauser  came  to  Manistee  in  April, 
1853,  the  city  of  Manistee  was  simply  a  hole  in  the  woods, 
with  plenty  of  fever  and  ague  to  satisfy  everyone,  and  the  mos- 
quito a  permanent  resident.  Mrs.  Sarah  Secor,  an  old  resi- 
dent now  living  who  came  here  in  1860,  says  that  what  now 
comprises  the  business  street  was  then  only  a  sawdust  road, 
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and  that  when  Mr.  Canfield  built  his  fine  home  on  Cedar 
Street  in  1863  he  hauled  all  the  lumber  up  an  old  side-hill  road 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Before  1855  there  were  no  mails  brought  regularly  to  Man- 
istee. All  letters  and  mails  were  sent  to  Grand  Haven  or  Mil- 
waukee and  brought  here  by  an  occasional  vessel.  Today  the 
mail  is  brought  into  the  city  by  three  different  railroads  and 
within  the  last  three  months  mail  has  been  brought  in  over  one 
route  on  Sunday. 

In  1849  the  land  that  had  been  set  aside  for  the  Indian 
reservation  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  put  on  the 
market  for  sale,  but  in  the  selling  of  the  land  the  kindly  rela- 
tionship that  had  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites 
since  they  had  been  given  the  reservation  was  broken  up.  The 
Indians  scattered,  most  of  them  going  to  different  parts  of 
Michigan;  a  few  remained  on  the  eastern  camping  ground 
near  the  mouth  of  Chief  Creek,  but  they  did  not  long  remain 
here;  as  the  land  became  settled  they  moved  eastward  up  the 
river.  The  Indians  are  today  often  spoken  of  as  a  harmless, 
thriftless,  vanishing  people. 

The  date  1860  marks  the  coming  to  the  city  of  the  first  at- 
torney at  law.  He  appeared  with  a  one-horse  sleigh  and  a  box 
of  law  books  at  one  of  Canfield's  mills,  looking  for  a  boarding 
place.  This  young  lawyer  was  T.  J.  Kamsdell,  who  has  been  a 
very  prominent  man  in  Manistee  ever  since.  In  1867  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boom  Company.  He  also  advocated  the 
erection  of  the  Union  School  house,  and  became  the  con- 
tractor. Mr.  Kamsdell  was  followed  by  S.  W.  Fowler,  who  lo- 
cated here  in  1868. 

At  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  "the  shot"  that  was  "heard 
round  the  world"  disturbed  the  peace  of  Manistee.  Small  as 
the  village  was  in  1861,  she  did  her  share  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation,  not  only  by  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
went  to  the  front  but  also  by  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  re- 
mained at  home.  Those  who  could  not  go  at  the  nation's  call 
raised  money  and  helped  in  other  ways.    From  Manistee  alone 
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were  sent  sixty-seven  volunteers.  A  few  returned  in  as  good 
health  as  when  they  went  away,  but  many  never  returned,  and 
few  returned  without  the  scars  of  battle.  Most  of  the  volun- 
teers from  Manistee  entered  the  Sixtieth  Michigan  Cavalry, 
Company  I,  the  rest  the  Third  Michigan  Infantry.  Two  men 
A^ho  paid  with  their  lives  the  full  measure  of  devotion  to  their 
country,  were  Lieutenant  Jacob  F.  Seibert  and  Adjutant-gen- 
eral James  F.  McGinley.  These  men  were  notable  examples  of 
the  patriotism  shown  by  the  backw^oods  towns. 

In  18G4^  just  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Manistee  was 
visited  by  a  fire  which  started  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  vil- 
lage and  destroyed  much  that  had  been  achieved  by  the  hard 
work  of  the  settlers.  How^ever,  the  people  were  not  discour- 
aged, for  between  the  years  1865  and  1869  the  men  were  re- 
turning from  the  war  and  Manistee  began  to  prosper  more 
than  ever  before.  The  city  was  again  built  up,  but  only  to  be 
again  laid  waste  by  fire.  Sunday,  October  8,  1871,  at  1):00  a. 
m.,  a  fire  started  just  south  of  the  city  which  sw^ept  away  the 
lieart  of  it,  leaving  only  a  few  scattering  houses  on  the  west- 
ern outskirts.  The  loss  was  about  |1,000,000.  The  fire  depart- 
ment had  just  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  first  fire  when  the 
shrill  wiiistle  sounded  the  call  for  help  in  the  direction  oppo-' 
site.  A  strong  wind  from  the  south  blew  the  sparks  to  all 
parts,  till  at  last  what  had  composed  the  cit}-  of  Manistee  was 
one  surging  sea  of  fire.  The  fire  department  could  do  noth- 
ing, the  engine  being  burned  before  their  eyes  as  the  fire  sw^ept 
through  the  city  in  the  dry  piles  of  saw-dust.  Within  a  few 
moments  one  thousand  people  were  made  homeless  and  what 
had  been  a  prosperous  town  was  a  fire-swept  waste.  A  mill 
and  thirty  houses  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  burned  also. 
The  land  east  of  Oak  Street  almost  to  Manistee  Lake  was 
swept  clean,  leaving  only  the  Catholic  Church  and  a  f^w  scat- 
tered houses  standing. 

Manistee  has  seen  tragedies  also  of  another  kind,  of  which 
tlie  Vanderpool  and  Field  traged}^  is  the  most  notorious.  Tliese 
two  men  were  partners  in  the  banking  business.    Vanderpool 
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became  angry  with  Field  and  killed  him,  afterward  throwing 
his  body  into  the  river.  After  the  disappearance  of  Field, 
people  became  suspicious  of  Vanderpool,  who  was  held  in  the 
county  jail,  while  every  possible  means  were  raised  to  find 
Field.  A  few  weeks  afterward  Field's  body  was  found  near 
Orchard  Beach  on  the  lake  shore.  Several  trials  were  held  to 
prove  Vanderpool  guilty,  but  he  was  finally  freed.  He  left  and 
never  returned  to  Manistee. 

By  the  census  of  1910  Manistee  is  a  city  of  12,381,  situated 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  connected  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  other  large  cities  by  steamship  lines.  About  one  mile  up 
the  lake  shore  from  the  city  is  the  beautiful  park  called  Or- 
chard Beach,  while  on  the  southeast  is  Reitz's  Park.  Both 
parks  are  beautiful  places  of  which  the  people  of  Manistee 
may  well  feel  proud. 

The  commercial  product  for  which  Manistee  is  most  noted 
is  salt,  in  the  production  of  which  Manistee  now  ranks  first. 
Salt  was  first  discovered  here  through  patient  and  careful 
study  by  Mr.  Reitz.  Even  when  after  some  difficulty  he  finally 
gained  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  the 
salt-well  digger  from  Saginaw  after  going  down  about  five 
hundred  feet  gave  up  the  job.  He  said  that  salt  would  never 
be  found  here.  Mr.  Reitz  was  not  discouraged  but  hired  an- 
other to  come.  At  the  depth  of  1,036  feet  rock  salt  was  struck. 
The  diggers  bored  thirty-two  feet  deeper,  going  through  a 
solid  rock  of  salt.  Thus  Mr.  Reitz  through  his  determination 
added  many  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Manistee's  wealth,  be- 
sides giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men.  The  following 
men  succeeded  Mr.  Reitz  in  sinking  wells  for  salt:  Michael 
Engelman,  Canfield  and  Wheeler,  R.  G.  Peters,  the  Stronach 
Lumbei"  Company,  and  the  Buckley  and  Douglass  Lumber 
Company,  who  now  have  the  largest  salt  plant  in  the  world. 

Manistee  excels  today  not  only  in  the  production  of  salt  but 
also  in  many  other  industries.  She  has  great  iron  works, 
known  as  the  Manistee  Iron  Works,  employing  hundreds  of 
men  and  producing  the  most  efficient  pumps  manufactured  in 
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the  world.  She  has  a  fine  gas  and  electric  system,  the  latter 
receiving  its  power  from  the  swift  Manistee  River.  Besides 
these  industries  are  the  different  factories,  a  shirt  factory,  a 
shoe  factory,  and  the  Manistee  Furniture  factory.  Much  of  the 
furniture  that  is  manufactured  in  Manistee  is  sent  to  other 
cities,  though  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  at  home.  Two  planing 
mills,  the  Olson  Planing  Mill  and  the  Noud  Planing  Mill,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  large  sawmills  of  the*  earlier  times.  As 
the  timber  was  cut  away  and  logs  became  scarce  some  of  the 
mills  were  torn  down  and  the  lumber  hauled  away  to  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Other  industries  gradually  sprang  up 
giving  employment  not  only  to  men  but  to  women  and  girls. 

As  Manistee  has  seen  a  steady  growth  of  its  industries  in 
the  past  there  seems  a  chance  of  its  seeing  still  greater  growth 
in  the  future.  Manistee  has  many  natural  advantages,  being 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  having  a  large 
harbor  to  accommodate  the  boats  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the 
past  many  of  the  people  of  the  city  have  gone  away  to  find 
employment,  especially  young  people  starting  out  in  life,  but 
the  people  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
young  people  need  not  go  away,  but  may  remain  at  home  and 
settle  down  in  the  city  whose  great  future  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  pioneers  of  early  days.  Well  may  it  be  said,  "The 
pioneers  builded  better  than  they  knew." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CADILLAC 

BY  HELEN  COLBY 

CADILLAC,  our  own  beautiful  prosperous  Cadillac,  has 
been  aptly  called  "the  biggest  little  city  in  the  country." 
There  are  few  if  any  residents  of  this  city  who  could  re- 
late precisely  its  history  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  but  there  is  one  w^ho  has  witnessed  the  entire  develop- 
ment— the  most  competent  of  all  historians.  Father  Time. 
Listen  to  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Cadillac  as  he  told  it  to 
me. 

During  my  long  life,  says  he,  which  has  extended  from  the 
day  that  God  finished  the  Creation  until  the  present  time,  I 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  every  city  in  the  world,  and 
the  instances  indeed  are  rare  where  the  growth  has  been  as 
rapid  and  marked  as  in  your  city.  Do  you  know,  it  was  not 
quite  fifty  years  ago  when  the  site  which  Cadillac  now  occu- 
pies was  a  dense  forest  where  rare  indeed  was  the  voice  of  a 
human  being.  It  seems  sacrilege  that  such  beauty,  which 
has  taken  nature  centuries  to  produce,  should  have  to  yield  to 
the  woodman's  axe. 

You  know  that  Cadillac  was  named  in  honor  of  Antoine  de 
la  Mothe  Cadillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit,  who  it  is  said  ex- 
plored this  region  at  an  early  date,  but  the  city  did  not  adopt 
that  name  until  1877.  The  real  beginnings  of  Cadillac,  or 
Clam  Lake,  came  with  the  appearance  of  the  "iron  horse"  in 
this  region  in  1871.    In  the  first  survey  of  this  line  it  was  con- 
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templated  that  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Kailroad  should 
follow  a  course  between  Little  and  Big  Clam  lakes,  renamed 
respectively  lakes  Cadillac  and  Mitchell.  But  Mr.  George  A. 
Mitchell,  owner  of  a  tract  of  pine  timber  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  little  lake,  saw  the  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  location 
and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  if  the  railroad  were  passed 
around  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  So  the  railroad  company  was 
induced  to  make  the  change,  and  unlimited  benefits  have  been 
realized. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  in  Cadillac  was  a  log  hotel,  per- 
liaps  the  most  famous  in  Clam  Lake's  history,  built  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  in  1871.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  tliat  every 
foot  of  flooring,  ceiling,  and  siding  used  had  to  be  dressed  by 
hand,  for  there  was  no  planing  mill  nearer  than  Traverse  City. 
This  hotel  was  called  the  Mason  House,  and  stood  where  the 
Michigan  Iron  Works  now  are.  In  spite  of  the  then  existing 
prohibition  law,  Clam  Lake  sold  liquor,  the  first  saloon  con- 
sisting of  a  beer-keg  near  the  Mason  House,  tipped  against  the 
side  of  a  sawed-olff  stump  which  held  the  glasses. 

Previous  to  this  year  of  1871  there  had  been  no  public 
schools,  and  no  religious  services  held.  The  first  schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  1871.  The  first  religious  service  was  conducted 
on  June  30,  1870,  in  front  of  the  Mason  Hotel  by  the  Rev.  John 
Redpath,  Presbyterian.  Dr.  John  Leeson,  compounder  of  the 
famous  "Tiger  Oil,"  and  still  a  resident  of  this  city,  was  Clam 
Lake's  first  doctor  and  druggist. 

An  important  year  was  1872.  The  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished, the  Wexford  County  Pioneer^  appeared  on  May  1  in 
that  year;  Chas.  E.  Cooper  and  A.  W.  Tucker  were  its  editors. 
On  June  1  of  the  same  year  another  paper,  the  Clam  Lake 
News,  was  issued.  By  this  time  Clam  Lake  had  become  a  pros- 
perous little  village,  and  the  need  of  a  postoffice  being  realized, 
one  was  constructed  by  the  first  postmaster,  J.  S.  McClain ;  in 
1878  the  postoffice  entered  the  presidental  class  and  in  1881 
became  a  second-class  office.  The  first  township  election  was 
held  at  the  Mason  House  in  April,  1872.     It  is  said  that  ex- 
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cictly  one  hundred  votes  were  cast,  but  in  order  to  reach  this 
result  the  Negroes  employed  at  the  hoted  were  allowed  to  vote. 
The  year  1872  is  important  also  for  the  promising  lumber  in- 
terests which  were  then  really  inaugurated.  Previous  to  this 
there  were  two  sawmills.  Now  two  more  were  built  and  the 
total  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  four  mills  reached  nearly 
fifty  million  feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  first  M.  E.  Church  building  was 
completed  and  Kev.  A.  P.  Meade  of  Chicago  (after  coming 
from  Big  Rapids  on  a  hand  car)  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon.   In  the  same  year  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  erected. 

In  1872  Clam  Lake  came  under  township  government.  In 
1874  it  was  incorporated  under  the  general  village  incorpora- 
tion law.  The  first  village  election  was  held  on  May  11,  1874, 
at  the  office  of  George  A.  Mitchell.  The  village  council  met 
for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  day  of  the  same  month.  The  vil- 
lage government,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 
Clam  Lake  was  again  put  under  township  government. 

Even  at  this  early  date,  agricultural  fairs  were  not  lacking. 
They  were  of  course  far  different  from  the  fairs  of  today. 
There  were  no  aviators  to  challenge  the  powers  of  the  air,  but 
there  were  things  equally  as  interesting.  The  fruit  on  display 
at  the  first  fair  was  a  plate  of  grapes  grown  by  H.  J.  Car- 
penter, 

An  idea  of  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  streets  may  be 
had  from  a  resolution  of  the  village  council  June  3,  1875,  in 
which  the  street  commissioner  was  ordered  to  clear  all  logs, 
brush,  and  stumps  previously  pulled,  and  to  pull  all  stumps 
having  a  diameter  not  exceeding  six  inches,  in  all  the  resident 
streets  of  the  village. 

On  October  6  a  beautiful  cemetery  was  given  to  the  town- 
ship by  George  A.  Mitchell. 

The  Cummer  lumber  interests  which  have  added  so  much  to 
the  city's  prosperity  were  established  in  1876  when  a  firm 
known  as  J.  Cummer  &  Son  located  here.  They  purchased  the 
Harris  sawmill    and    built    and    equipped    the  Cadillac  and 
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Northeastern  Railroad.  Later  W.  W.  Cummer  entered  into 
copartnership  with  H.  J.  Hollister  and  J.  M.  Barnett  of  Grand 
Rapids  under  the  name  of  the  Cummer  Lumber  Company.  J. 
Cummer  &  Son  finished  manufacturing  timber  in  1892  and  the 
Cummer  Lumber  Company  in  1893. 

In  1877  Clam  Lake,  thinking  that  it  had  outgrown  its  vil- 
lage garments,  asked  to  be  incorporated  as  a  city ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  legislature  of  the  same  year  granted  the  request, 
recognizing  the  village  as  the  city  of  Cadillac. 

The  next  step  in  the  city's  career  was  taken  when  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  city  water  works  to  be  located  on  the 
shore  of  the  little  lake.  A  storage  reservoir  was  also  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  block  thirty-eight.  This  system  has 
undergone  a  number  of  changes.  The  water  and  light  power 
have  been  combined,  and  today  we  have  a  modern  up-to-date 
plant,  with  Mr.  Westover  as  superintendent. 

Mr.  Cobbs  bought  the  Yale  mill  in  1873,  and  in  1877  entered 
a  copartnership  with  George  A.  Mitchell.  They  had  two  mills, 
mill  No.  1  and  mill  No.  2.  In  1899  the  firm  was  succeeded  by 
the  Cobbs  &  Mitchell  Incorporated.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1878,  Cadillac  hearts  were  greatly  saddened  when  Mr.  G.  A. 
Mitchell  received  an  injury  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mitchell  came  to  Cadillac  in  1897,  and  carried  on 
a  lumber  business  in  his  own  name  until  in  1882  when  with 
his  brother,  W.  W.  Mitchell,  the  efforts  of  the  two  were  com- 
bined. They  built  a  planing  mill  in  1884.  The  milling  inter- 
ests were  much  aided  by  the  building  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Rail- 
road through  this  city  in  1888. 

The  present  firm  of. Cummer  &  Diggins  was  organized  in 
1892.  The  company  now  operate  a  sawmill  and  a  planing  mill. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  mill  No.  1  was  the  first  mill  in  Mich- 
igan to  replace  a  circular  saw  with  the  band  saw.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  first  Shay  engine  ever  operated  was  used 
just  outside  of  the  city. 
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lu  1884  Cadillac  after  a  contest  which  began  in  1872  became 
the  county  seat. 

In  this  limited  space  all  of  the  successful  enterprises  can 
not  be  noted,  so  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant. The  D.  A.  Blodgett  &  Co.  banking  house  was  erected  and 
established  in  1883  by  D.  A.  Blodgett  and  D.  F.  Diggius.  Upon 
the  retiring  of  Mr.  Diggins  in  June,  Mr.  Knowlton  became 
cashier.  When  the  Blodgetts  sold  their  interest  in  1895  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Cadillac  State  Bank.  Cadillac  now 
has  another  strong  bank,  the  Peoples'  Savings  Bank. 

The  Daily  Enterprise^  a  paper  which  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  get  the  county  seat  removed  from  Manton  to 
Cadillac,  was  the  third  newspaper  venture.  The  Cadillac 
Weekly  Times  made  its  initial  bow  in  June,  1882.  Following 
is  a  comment  on  the  Wexford  County  Citizen  which  was 
started  in  1884  by  C.  T.  Chapin  &  Co. :  "No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  the 
Wexford  County  Citizen  has  reached  our  table.  It  is  a  six 
column  quarto,  very  neatly  printed  and  ably  edited,  all  of 
which  was  no  surprise  to  us  when  we  saw  that  C.  T.  Chapin 
was  at  the  helm.  He  always  did  run  a  good  paper  and  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  him  make  anything  else  of  the  Citizen.  We 
wish  him  success."  The  Saturday  Exjwess  was  published  in 
1886,  and  a  weekly  paper  known  as  the  Arbetaren  was 
started  in  1890. 

From  this  date  forward  Cadillac's  growth  was  rapid,  though 
steady.  The  progressive  character  of  the  people  is  shown  in 
the  general  public  improvements.  "The  City  of  Quality"  is 
indeed  an  appropriate  name  for  our  thriving  city.  At  present 
it  has  eight  school  buildings  valued  at  over  |225,000  and  em- 
jdoys  fifty  teachers.  This  makes  an  education  available  to 
1,800  pupils.  The  High  School  building,  a  gift  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Diggins,  is  valued  at  |125,000  and  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped.  A  good  many  branches  are  taught,  including  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science  and  public  speaking.  In  short 
the  High  School  is  the  pride  of  the  community. 

Cadillac  has  fourteen   churches  and  missions,  w^hich  have 
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accomplished  a  notable  work,  and  plans  are  now  made  for  a 
union  tabernacle  compaign.  The  city  owns  a  large  number  of 
public  buildings,  including  the  Carnegie  Library  of  over  10,- 
000  volumes,  an  opera  house,  a  |70,000  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  a  |75,000 
hospital,  a  city  building  valued  at  |G0,000,  and  a  courthouse 
and  jail  costing  |80,000.  A  new  |100,000  postoffice  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  11)15.  The  Evening  Neivs,  edited  by  Mr. 
I*erry  F.  l*owers,  is  the  daily  paper  and  has  a  very  large  cir- 
culation. 

Cadillac  has  a  beautiful  city  park,  besides  a  forest  park  of 
ninety-two  acres  across  Lake  Cadillac.  The  two  lakes  not  only 
add  beauty  to  the  city  but  afford  comfort  as  well.  The  little 
lake  is  completely  encircled  by  a  seven  mile  boulevard.  A  con- 
crete drive  of  three  miles  now  takes  the  place  of  the  graveled 
road,  and  the  remainder  will  be  finished  in  the  near  future. 

Cadillac  is  not  only  a  lumbering  town.  Among  other  in- 
dustrial products  are  flooring,  veneers,  handles,  folding  crates, 
tables,  chairs,  chemicals,  iron,  structural  steel  works,  boilers 
and  engines,  ten  pins,  motor  boats,  heading,  brick,  last  blocks 
and  charcoal  products.  An  auto-truck  establishment  has  re- 
cently been  located  here. 

Cadillac  is  especially  proud  of  her  streets.  Practically  all 
of  the  resident  streets  are  graded,  and  lawns  are  well  kept  and 
present  a  beautiful  appearance  in  summer.  Horatio  Earle, 
former  state  highway  commissioner  of  Michigan,  remarked  of 
Cadillac's  streets,  "These  streets  are  the  best  kept  and  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  city  under  20,000  population." 
Cadillac  has  been  under  the  city  manager  form  of  government 
for  two  years.  The  present  mayor  (1916)  is  Dr.  B.  H.  McMul- 
len.  The  first  municipal  Christmas  tree  service  in  the  city's 
history  was  held  on  December  25,  1915,  and  proved  a  great 
success. 

With  a  past  of  rapid  development,  and  a  present  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  greatness,  Cadillac's  future  cannot  be 
other  than  bright  and  prosperous. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TRAVERSE  CITY 

BY   HAROLD   SHERMAN 

A  little  clearing  in  the  woods  that  stretched  for  miles  away, 
And  clustered  close  around  the  shores  of  our  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay — 
A  wondrous  bay,  whose  crystal  depths  reflected  heaven's  hue. 
Or,  when  the  sunset  glories  flamed,  each  gorgeous  opal  hue — 
^Twas   this  they   found,  our  pioneers,  who  came,  all  undis- 
mayed, 
To  seek  a  home  in  northern  wilds,  where  still  the  Red  Man 
strayed. 


TOO  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  courageous  pioneers 
who  came  to  this  region  when  the  present  site  of  Traverse 
City  was  but  an  opening  in  the  forest,  who  struggled 
through  many  long  and  toilsome  years  against  great  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  whose  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  be- 
half of  this  community  materially  helped  our  city  to  reach  its 
present  stage  of  development. 

In  the  year  1847  Captain  Boardman  furnished  means  to  his 
son,  Horace  Boardman,  to  build  a  water-power  mill  at  the 
spot  now  known  as  Traverse  City.  Michael  Gay,  sailing  Mr. 
Boardman's  boat,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  arrived  the  same 
year  with  supplies  for  the  group  of  men  engaged  in  building 
the  sawmill  and  became  the  first  settler.^     The  impenetrable 

iDr.  M.  L.  Leach,  History  of  Grand  Traverse  Region. 
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forests,  the  vast  wilderness  which  surrounded  the  newly 
founded  settlement,  the  hardships  that  had  to  be  endured, 
caused  much  homesickness  among  its  pioneers.  Tribes  of  In- 
dians, the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  roamed  through  the  coun- 
try and  encamped  near  the  white  settlers,  causing  alarm 
among  the  women  folk.  Lawless  bands  of  Mormons  from  their 
kingdom  on  Beaver  Island  kept  the  people  around  Grand  Trav- 
erse Eegion  in  constant  terror  of  an  attack,  until  the  tragic 
death  of  King  Strang  in  185G.  Shut  in  from  the  world  during 
the  long  hard  winters,  suffering  many  times  from  lack  of  food 
and  clothing,  living  under  rude  shelters,  even  in  this  deplor- 
able condition  the  sturdy  pioneers  found  time  to  enjoy  nature's 
beautiful  surroundings  and  to  better  the  community  they  were 
living  in;  these  early  settlers  were  not  unlike  the  people  of 
today,  and  had  their  social  gatherings,  their  old-fashioned 
dancing  parties,  and  their  husking  and  sewing  "bees." 

To  shelter  the  few  employees  who  came  here  in  the  interests 
of  Horace  Boardman,  a  rude  one-story  building  composed  of 
pine  logs  and  cedar  was  erected.  As  the  little  colony  grew, 
a  boarding  house  and  other  dwellings  were  added.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1851,  a  party  of  men  forming  the 
firm  of  Hannah,  Lay  &  Company,  bought  out  Captain  Board - 
man's  interests,  which  under  the  guidance  of  his  son  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  This  day  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
Traverse  City.^ 

The  next  year  Mr.  Hannah  let  the  contract  of  clearing  off 
the  site  for  Traverse  City  to  Hugh  McGinnis,  and  at  that  early 
date,  the  second  year  of  the  little  colony's  existence,  steps  were 
being  taken  toward  the  development  of  that  tract  on  which  is 
now  our  thriving  city.^  Noting  the  abundance  of  pine  timber 
throughout  the  region  and  the  inability  of  Boardman's  Mills 
to  take  care  of  it,  Hannah,  Lay  &  Company  built  a  new  steam 
mill  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  a  river  later  called  the 
Boardman.*  The  company  also  constructed  a  small  store,  put- 
ting in  a  stock  of  supplies  for  their  employees  and  erecting 


2W.  S.  Anderson,  An  Old  Settler. 

'Scrap  book  belonging  to  Mr.  S,  E.  Wait. 

*Dr.  M.  L,  Leach,  History  of  Grand  Traverse  Region. 
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several  dwelling  places  together  with  another  boarding  house 
to  accommodate  them.  This  store  was  the  first  building 
erected  for  business  purposes  in  Traverse  City.  Thus  the  en- 
terprize  started  by  Captain  Boardman  and  energetically 
pushed  by  Hannah,  Lay  &  Company  proved  to  be  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  for  a  populous  and  thrifty  community. 

People  seeking  employment  with  Hannah,  Lay  &  Company 
began  to  arrive,  most  of  them  by  boat,  and  others  more  tedi- 
ously by  land,  making  settlements  in  what  was  then  called 
Grand  Traverse  City.  In  the  year  1851,  the  region  around 
Grand  Traverse  City  was  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  laid  off 
as  a  separate  county.  The  act  established  the  county  seat  at 
Boardman's  Mills  until  otherwise  provided.  Further  acts 
were  passed  to  complete  the  organization  of  Grand  Traverse 
County.  As  the  little  colony  grew  into  a  village  and  acquired 
the  name  of  Traverse  City,  the  county  seat  still  remained,  and 
is  with  us  yet  today. 

The  population  of  the  settlement,  formed  mostly  by  Han- 
nah, Lay  &  Company's  employees,  was  still  very  small.  Few 
improvements  were  attempted  which  were  not  demanded  by 
the  lumber  trade.  The  only  road  was  that  from  Grand  Trav- 
erse City  to  Old  Mission.  This  was  almost  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  Old  Mission  possessed  the  only  postoffice  in  the  region 
and  mail  was  carried  back  and  forth  mostly  by  volunteers. 

In  the  winters  of  1852-53  Mr.  Lay,  while  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  get  a  postoffice  established 
in  the  new  settlement.  When  Mr.  Lay  proposed  as  the  name 
for  the  new  office  "Grand  Traverse  City,"  the  clerk  suggested 
that  he  drop  the  "Grand"  and  call  it  simply  the  "Traverse 
City  Post  Office,"  as  the  latter  name  w^ould  have  less  resem- 
blance to  the  one  at  Old  Mission.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  from  this  originated  the  name  subsequently  given 
to  this  thriving  village  and  city.^ 

In  1861  the  Traverse  City  postoffice  receipts  amounted  to 
1140.40.  From  April,  1914  to  April,  1915,  the  receipts  for  the 
postoffice  were  .|42,018.90,  a  vast  increase  over  that  of  years 
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ago.  This  alone  demonstrates  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
city.® 

As  the  children  of  the  pioneers  grew  in  physical  stature 
their  intellectual  development  was  not  forgotten.  One  of  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  pioneers  Avas  for  the  mental  training  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  were  one  day  to  become  instruments  in 
the  material  development  of  the  little  settlement  which  is  now 
a  city  of  wealth,  progress,  and  importance.^ 

In  1853  a  small  log  cabin,  originally  intended  for  a  stable, 
was  secured  and  converted  into  the  first  schoolhouse.  Miss 
Helen  Goodale  was  the  first  school  teacher,  her  class  consist- 
ing of  eight  pupils.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  an<l 
geography  were  taught  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  w^eather  school  closed.  For  only  a  few  years 
school  was  taught  in  this  building.  In  1855  it  was  found  "nec- 
essary to  have  a  schoolhouse,"  and  a  one-story  structure  was 
built  which  for  several  years  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
church,  school  and  opera  house.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
demand  grew,  appropriations  were  made  for  new  additions. 
Other  buildings  were  secured  and  built  over  for  schools.  In 
1876  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  the  site  for  a  high- 
school  building.  The  site  being  selected,  a  frame  building  was 
erected  in  1878,  but  this  gave  place  in  1885-86  to  a  structure 
which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  stately  edifice,  and 
which  being  enlarged  upon  is  still  used  by  the  high-school 
pupils  of  Traverse  City.  The  fine  school  buildings  of  today 
which  have  grown  from  the  first  school  in  the  little  log  cabin 
testify  eloquently  of  the  manner  in  which  the  start  was  made. 

Until  1867  there  was  no  building  erected  to  serve  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  a  church,  although  from  time  to  time  religious  services 
were  held  in  the  school  and  boarding  houses.  On  October  thir- 
teenth of  this  same  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
dedicated,  the  first  church  in  Traverse  City.  The  following 
year  was  dedicated  the  Congregational  Church,  and  from  then 
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•Receipts  for  Traverse  City  postoffice  secured  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  Wil- 
helm,  postmaster,  and  Mr.  Haskell,  assistant  postmaster. 
^Scrap  book  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Wait. 
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on  cliurcli  activities  and  denominations  increased  quite 
rapidly.^ 

All  this  time  the  little  settlement  was  fast  developing.  In 
fact,  in  the  year  1872  it  rightfully  deserved  to  be  called  a  vil- 
lage. That  year  was  marked  by  an  event  which  aided  very 
much  in  bringing  settlers  to  Traverse  City.  Through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  early  pioneers  a  subscription  was  taken  up  by 
means  of  which  the  Grand  Kapids  &  Indiana  Kailroad  was  ex- 
tended from  Walton  to  Traverse  City.  When  the  last  rail  was 
laid  November  15,  the  event  was  called  "Traverse  City  Day 
out  of  the  Woods."  Other  railroads  followed.  The  Pere  Mar- 
quette— then  known  as  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan — the 
Manistee  &  Northeastern,  and  the  Traverse  City,  Leelanau  & 
Manistique,  were  built  in  the  years  1890,  1892  and  1903,  re- 
spectively.® 

Hannah,  Lay  &  Company  in  the  year  1856  had  established 
a  small  bank  which  was  incorporated  twenty-six  years  later 
(1882)  as  a  State  bank.  The  company  erected  in  1903  a 
splendid  five-story  building.  The  First  National  Bank  and 
the  People's  Savings  Bank  followed  in  1885  and  1902.  No 
reasonable  estimate  can  be  made  concerning  the  deposits  for 
the  first  year  of  a  banking  establishment  in  Traverse  City,  but 
it  is  known  that  they  were  very  small.  The  total  deposits  for 
the  three  banks  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  |3,403,688. 
59,  which  shows  the  great  wealth  of  the  community  in  and 
around  Traverse  City.^'^ 

Little  was  known  abroad  in  the  early  days  of  the  attractions 
and  advantages  of  Grand  Traverse  Region.  It  was  not  readily 
accessible  by  land,  and  inexperienced  lake  captains  imagined 
the  bay  too  shallow  for  boats  to  enter.  The  building  of  good 
roads  was  an  agency  of  no  small  importance  in  developing  the 
resources  and  increasing  the  population  of  the  city.  During 
the  years  1863-68  a  series  of  roads  were  constructed  to  join 
various  portions  of  the  country,  especially  points  throughout 


^Information  regarding  churches  secured  from  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sherman. 

">W.  S.  Anderson,  An  Old  Settler.  Dates  at  which  railroads  came  to  Traverse  City- 
were  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  Kehoe,  Mr.  J.  F.  Jenks,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Stuart. 

^Information  and  dates  regarding  the  banks  were  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Kel- 
logg, Mr.  B.  Church,  Mr,  L.  J,  Baker,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Robinson. 
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the  Grand  Traverse  Region.  Even  today  influential  men  are 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  good-roads  movement, 
realizing  its  vast  importance.^^ 

The  Homestead  Law,  giving  to  every  actual  settler  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  a  nominal 
sum,  aided  greatly  to  hasten  the  settlement  in  and  around 
Traverse  City. 

The  Grand  Traverse  Herald,  established  by  Morgan  Bates 
in  1858,  has  aided  materially  by  its  widespread  distribution 
in  advertising  the  region  and  luring  many  settlers. 

Some  of  the  larger  industries  which  have  helped  greatly  in 
the  development  of  Traverse  City  are  The  Oval  Wood  Dish 
Company;  The  Wells-Higman  Company's  basket  factory;  the 
Greilick  Manufacturing  Company,  furniture;  Potato  Imple- 
ment Company,  planters  and  sprayers;  Traverse  City  Iron 
Works,  machine  shop  and  foundry;  Straub  Brothers  & 
Amiotte,  candy  factory ;  Brown  .Lumber  Company,  lumber  and 
interior  finish;  the  W.  E.  Williams  Company,  maple  flooring. 
Many  smaller  industries  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
city's  progress. 

The  best  way  to  show  Traverse  City's  growth  is  to  contrast 
the  present  state  of  development  with  that  of  1854.  In  1854 
settlers  in  this  region  found  a  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  some 
boarding  houses,  a  general  store,  and  five  dwelling  places ;  the 
population  of  the  little  settlement  amounted  to  a  scant  hun- 
dred. Today  Traverse  City  has  a  population  of  14,000,  approx- 
imately 200  business  houses,  and  3,000  residences,  17 
churches,  4  railroads,  2  boat  lines,  a  $100,000  postoffice,  a  Cen- 
tral High  School,  4  ward  school  buildings,  municipal  water 
and  electric  light  plants,  a  daily  newspaper,  3  banks,  a  State 
hospital,  10  miles  of  paved  streets,  and  61  miles  of  cement  side- 
walks.^^ 

In  closing,  we  love  to  cast  a  lingering  thought  upon  the  old 
pioneers — the  self-sacrificing  people  who  have  transformed  the 
Grand  Traverse  Region  from  an  unbroken  forest  to  its  present 


"Dr.  M.  L.  Leach,  History  of  Grand  Traverse  Region. 

i2W.  S.  Anderson,  An  Old  Settler.     Information  concernint?  present  stage  of  develop- 
ent  was  partly  secured  from  a  card  given  out  by  M.  B.  Holley. 
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state  of  beauty  and  advancement,  who  have  contributed 
much  toward  making  Traverse  City  Avhat  she  is  today,  ^'The 
Queen  City  of  the  North."^"  It  seems  fitting  to  quote  here  from 
Mrs.  Buck's  beautiful  poem,  ''Our  Pioneers" — 

But  where  are  they,   the  pioneers,  that  brave  undaunted 

band ! 
To  them  we  would  a  tribute  bring  and  grasp  each  toil-worn 

hand. 
A  few  still  walk  our  busy  streets  with  step,  alas,  more  slow 
Than  when  they  trod  these  sandy  shores  in  days  of  long  ago ; 
They've  seen  the  labor  of  their  hands  established  in  the  land, 
And  now  can  take  their  well-earned  rest  where  once  they 

worked  and  planned; 
And  some  have  sought  a  milder  clime,  a  kindlier  soil  than 

ours, 
'Mid  orange  groves  of  Flonda,  or  California's  flowers; 
And  some  in  quiet  Oakwood  sleep ;  O  eyes,  kee^)  back  thy 

tears! 
In  that  far  land  we  all  must  seek,  they  are  but  pioneers. 


"In  compiling  this  sketch  of  "The  Settlement  and  Development  of  Traverse  City,"^ 
I  have  been  greatlv  helped  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Wait,  with  whom  I  have  spent  many  delightful 
hours,  and  through  whom  I  have  received  much  valuable  information  regarding  the- 
early  times.  I  have  found  his  scrap  books,  which  he  has  kept  from  boyhood  up,  a 
source  of  much  information;  they  contain  newspaper  clippings,  letters,  pictures,  and 
practically  everything  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  early  pioneers.  Were  this 
essay  not  limited  in  words,  I  am  sure  the  knowledge  that  I  have  secured  from  a  few 
of  tne  oldest  pioneers  would  make  a  most  interesting  booklet. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

THE  prize  essay  contest  for  pupils  in  Michigan  schools  was 
arranged    by  the   Michigan   Daughters   of   the   American 
Revolution    and    the    Michigan    Federation    of    Women's 
Clubs.     The  four  essays  published  in  this  bulletin  are  the  prizes 
for  1916-17.     The  essays  for  1917-18  will  be  pubhshed  in  due 
course. 

A  few  words  in  getieral  may  be  said  about  the  conditions  and 
administration  of  this  contest.  The  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  have  charge  of  it  in  towns  where  there  are  Chap- 
ters of  that  organization,  and  the  Women's  Clubs  in  towns  where 
there  are  Clubs  but  no  D.  A.  R.  Chapters.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  charge  in  towns  where  there  are  neither 
Chapters  nor  Clubs. 

Any  pupil  in  High  School,  Parochial  School,  or  Eighth  Grade, 
is  eligible  to  compete. 

The  subject  of  the  1916-17  contest  was,  'The  First  School  and 
the  Children  who  Attended  It,"  in  the  city  or  village  in  which  the 
writer  lives.  The  subject  for  1917-18  is,  "Our  Soldiers,  Past  and 
Present,"  in  the  city,  village  or  school  district  in  which  the  essay 
is  written. 

Two  State  prizes  are  offered,  a  first  and  a  second  prize,  to  each 
of  two  groups  of  writers.  In  1915-16  first  and  second  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  similar  prizes  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  under 
that  number.  In  1916-17  these  prizes  are  awarded,  in  one 
group  to  all  contestants  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  another 
to  all  over  fifteen. 

Local  prizes  are  also  offered,  for  which  two  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  announcement: 
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A.  A  framed  picture  of  Lewis  Cass,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  as  a  first  prize,  the  picture  to  bear  a 
plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  honor-pupil's  name. 

B.  A  framed  picture  of  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  Boy 
Governor  of  Michigan,  as  a  second  prize,  the  picture  to 
bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  honor-pupil's  name. 

A  local  committee  for  judging  the  essays  is  composed  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter 
and  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club.  Where  there  is  no 
Chapter  or  Club  in  the  town,  the  local  committee  consists  of 
three  people  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

When  the  Local  Committee  has  selected  the  first  and  second 
prize  essays,  it  sends  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  (chairman), 
the  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

All  essays  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  those  essays  which  receive  the  highest  number  of  all  votes 
are  awarded  the  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie,  all  essays  tied  upon 
are  awarded  the  State  prize,  which  consists  of  publication  of  the 
essays  in  bulletin  form  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

The  contest  closes  on  Washington's  Birthday  (Feb.  22),  and 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  is  made  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  June  1.  The  essays  are  published  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be. 

It  is  required  that  the  essay  be  written  by  "each  pupil  with- 
out help  from  any  person  in  its  composition.  No  essay  should 
be  over  two  thousand  words  in  length. 

The  essays  are  judged  according  to  the  following  standards: 

A.  Original  work  done  by  the  writer.  This  includes  the  use 
of  original  sources,  such  as  interviews  with  participants  in  the 
events  described,  consultation  of  original  documents,  and  con- 
temporary letters  and  newspapers. 
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B.  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  dates  and  citation  of  authorities. 
The  authority  for  a  specially  important  statement  of  historic 
fact  is  required  to  be  given  in  a  footnote. 

C.  Method  of  treatment.  Pupils  are  advised  to  write  sim- 
ple, idiomatic  English,  and  not  to  attempt  fine  writing;  to  avoid 
the  use  of  slang,  provincialisms  or  unnecessary  technical  phrases; 
and  not  to  use  foreign  terms  when  there  are 'English  equivalents. 
On  the  other  hand,  picturesque  phrases,  good  anecdotes,  novel 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  words  in  use  during  the  time  of  the 
events  described  but  now  obsolete,  when  taken  from  original 
sources,  add  vivacity  and  flavor  to  the  essay,  and  should  be 
used. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  writing  of  the  essay  a 
part  of  the  course  in  English  as  well  as  in  history,  and  to  lend 
their  active  interest  in  promoting  the  contest. 

State  prizes  in  1916-17  are  awarded  as  follows: 

Over  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Cornelia  Richardson,  Bay  City. 

2.  Marjorie  Poundstone,  Benton  Harbor. 

Under  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Edward  Brigham,  Battle  Creek. 

2.  Russell  Holmes,  Ludington. 

The  following  were  accbrded  honorable  mention: 

Alden,  Achsa Cadillac 

Babcock,  Cecelia Spring  Lake 

Boyer,  Kathleen Three  Rivers 

Carpenter,  Helen  M Spring  Lake 

Chatagnier,  Stella Chesaning 

Dean,  Deborah Cadillac 

Dodds,  Gertrude  Mae Mt.  Pleasant 

Dumas,  Faith Detroit 

Dykema,  Anne  E Spring  Lake 
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Givisdale,  Angeline Auburn 

Greenebaum,  Lucille Chesaning 

Grolean,  George Muskegon 

Hand,  William Three  Rivers 

Hess,  Caroline Detroit 

Hill,  Frances Montague 

HoUinger,  Janet Battle  Creek 

Holly,  Dorothy Charlotte 

Klepper,  Gussie Bay  City 

LaPres,  Francis ;  .  . .  Muskegon 

Leiphart,  Dorothy Willard 

Maine,  Isabell Detroit 

McDowell,  Fermor " Detroit 

McLachlan,  Edith Mt.  Pleasant 

Palm,  Albert Ludington 

Pflanzer,  A Detroit 

Pollard,  Harry  S Detroit 

Raub,  Harold  C : Marshall 

Rice,  Alice  May Flat  Rock 

Rockwell,  Sylvia Allegan 

Smith,  Marguerite Montague 

Stevenson,  Ruth St.  Joseph 

Swanson,  Alfreda Spring  Lake 

Vail,  Eloise St.  Joseph 

Van  Ness,  George Allegan 

Warden,  Loretta Ludington 

Wills,  Marjorie  Frances Benton  Harbor 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  BAY  CITY 


BY    CORNELIA   M.    RICHARDSON 


YEARS  ago  when  the  great  western  territory  so  long  the  home 
of  wild  animals- began  to  be  opened  to  civilization,  the  vil- 
lage of  Bay  City  sprang  up  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saginaw 
river.  For  several  years  it  consisted  of  about  four  houses,  a 
hotel,  a  dock,  and  a  warehouse.  But  people  moving  to  the  West 
saw  the  great  wealth  in  the  forests  around  the  village  and  settled 
here  and  built  homes.  Then  great  lumber  mills  arose,  and  Bay 
City  flourished  and  prospered.  About  this  time  people  saw  the 
need  of  a  school  where  their  children  might  receive  an  education, 
and  so  plans  were  speedily  drawn  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house. 

The  first  school  on  the  land  now  covered  by  Bay  City  (then 

called,  however,  Saginaw),  was  held  in  a  httle  log  shanty  on  a 

farm  in  Hampton  township  owned  by  Captain  Wilson.     It  was 

near  the  river  on  what  is  now  Twenty-third  street,  but  in  1840 

or  about  that  time  Bay  City  did  not  extend  to  Twenty-third 

street,  so  the  first  school  in  the  village  of  Bay  City  was  situated 

^  on  the  banks  of  Saginaw  river  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Wash- 

;V  ington  avenue.     The  Gustin,  Cook  and  Buckley  buildings  are 

.\  thought  to  cover  the  spot  where  this  little  school  stood. 

41  Unlike  the  schools  of  today,  this  little  school  house  of  long  ago 

was  nothing  more  than  a  clapboard  cabin  with  two  or  three  very 

small  windows  that  let  the  light  into  one  small  and,  I  imagine, 

:  rather  dingy  room.     There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls  nor 

were  there  any  handsomely  varnished  seats  placed  in  neat  rows; 

instead,  the  walls  were  rough  pine  boards,  and  the  desks  consisted 

of  one  hard  bench  built  all  around  the  room  a  short  distance 
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out  from  the  walls.  The  pupils,  about  twelve  in  number,  sat 
on  this  bench  with  their  faces  toward  the  wall.  As  paper  was 
very  scarce  they  had  to  write  on  slates.  What  a  noise  there 
must  have  been  when  the  pupils  were  doing  their  ''spellin'  and 
Arithmetic"! 

The  school  grounds  were  nothing  more  than  a  clearing  around 
the  school  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.  The  stumps 
were  still  standing,  but  the  pupils  did  not  mind  that.  All  they 
wanted  was  a  place  where  they  could  play  in  the  fresh  air  at 
recess. 

To  Miss  Trombley,  a  young  lady  of  the  village,  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  teacher.  After  teaching  a  few  years 
she  went  west,  and  not  long  afterwards  news  was  received  that 
she  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  this  school  Wenona,  now  West  Bay  City,  boasted 
several  houses,  and  several  of  the  pupils  from  there  had  to  cross 
the  river  to  attend.  In  those  days  Saginaw  river  was  much 
wider  than  now,  and  no  bridge  had  been  built  across  it.  The 
pupils  of  Wenona  had  to  cross  the  river  on  rafts  and  later  in 
rowboats.  On  windy  days  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cross 
the  river,  so  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  could  not  be  perfect. 

Mr.  Gano  was  the  next  teacher  after  Miss  Trombley.  While 
he  was  teaching,  the  Pitt  Mill  was  erected  very  near  the  school 
house,  by  which  time  also  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased 
so  much  that  the  building  was  taxed  to  its  capacity.  For  these 
two  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  move  the  school  to  another 
part  of  the  city.  The  little  school  house  became  a  woodshed 
in  connection  with  the  mill  and  it  is  thought  that  later  on  it  was 
burned. 

When  Bay  City  celebrated  home-coming  week  a  few  years 
ago  the  citizens  were  given  a  treat  that  few  others  have  had. 
The  little  school  house  of  Bay  City  of  long  ago  was  reproduced 
in  the  great  parade.  The  pioneers  said  that  a  more  perfect 
reproduction  could  not  have  been  made,  for  the  school  was 
exactly  like  the  old  one,  even  to  a  large  three-cornered  piece 
that  had  been  torn  out  of  one  side  of  the  building. 

On  Third  street  between  Washington  and  Adams  there  was  a 
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large  building  owned  by  Mr.  Dodge,  one  part  of  which  was 
occupied  by  a  bakery  shop  and  the  other  by  a  bowling  alley.  It 
was  in  this  bowling  alley  that  the  second  school  in  Bay  City 
was  located.  In  this  building  the  pupils  had  desks;  but  they 
were  of  every  kind,  sort,  and  description,  for  each  pupil  furnished 
his  or  her  own  desk.  There  were  no  stores  where  one  could 
buy  desks,  so  father  was  compelled  to  chop  a  tree  down,  take 
the  lumber  to  the  mill  where  it  was  sawed  into  boards,  and  then 
make  the  desk  himself.  In  this  school  Mr.  Gano  and  Mrs. 
Ferris  were  the  two  teachers  whom  the  pioneers  seem  to  re- 
member. 

There  was  no  yard  around  the  bowling  alley,  so  at  recess  the 
pupils  went  down  to  the  river  to  play.  Here  they  spent  many 
happy  hours  floating  on  rafts;  or  when  no  raft  was  available, 
poling  around  the  river  on  logs.  Some  even  ventured  out  on 
the  logs  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  was  very  dan- 
gerous, for  the  river  was  very  deep,  but  no  one  thought  of  danger 
when  having  so  much  fim. 

James  Barney  was  one  of  the  youngest  pupils  who  attended 
school  in  the  bowling  alley.  He  lived  quite  a  distance  from  the 
school,  near  what  is  now  Belinda  street.  One  day  in  winter 
when  James  was  on  his  way  home  from  school  a  snowstorm 
came  up  and  little  James  lost  his  way.  Men  were  sent  out  to 
find  him.  After  quite  a  search  he  was  found  in  a  snowbank 
almost  dead.  He  was  so  cold  that  the  tears  were  frozen  solid 
on  his  cheeks. 

Another  experience  of  the  school  children  was  in  early  spring. 
When  the  ice  froze  on  the  river  in  winter  it  was  very  solid,  though 
not  very  thick;  in  early  spring,  even  though  the  ice  was  thick,  it 
was  like  rubber.  Sometimes  a  person  would  sink  right  down  in 
a  spot  that  looked  perfectly  solid.  One  day  in  early  spring  a 
crowd  of  young  school  children  went  skating  on  the  river.  For 
some  reason  or  other  they  all  gathered  in  a  bunch  in  the  middle 
of  the  ice.  A  man  standing  on  the  shore  saw  the  ice  begin  to 
sink,  and  knowing  that  the  children  would  all  be  drowned  if 
they  stayed  there  he  called  to  them  to  scatter.  The  children 
scattered  immediately,  and  no  one  was  drowned. 
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All  this  time  Bay  City  had  been  growing  rapidly.  It  was  not 
long  before  one  teacher  was  not  enough  to  teach  all  the  pupils. 
Besides  this  the  bowling  alley  was  small  for  a  school.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  bought  a  piece  of  land  on  Adams  street  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  A  three-room  building  was  erected 
here.  It  had  one  room  on  the  second  floor  for  the  upper  grades 
and  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  the  lower  grades.  This 
building  is  now  the  back  wing  of  the  Salvation  Army  Citadel. 

Three  teachers  were  needed  to  conduct  this  school.  The 
upper-grade  teacher  was  also  the  principal  of  the  school.  There 
were  several  teachers,  but  as  little  can  be  found  about  them  I 
can  give  only  their  names:  Mr.  Gano,  Mr.  Bacon,  Miss  Lovell 
and  Miss  JBraddock  (who  were  sub-teachers  under  Mr.  Bacon), 
Reverend  Root  (the  Presbyterian  minister),  Mr.  Heisordt,  Mr. 
Dunham,  Miss  JuHa  Cummings,  Miss  Cornelia  Chillson,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Chamberlain. 

Up  to  September  1865  the  schools  of  Bay  City  were  under  the 
control  of  school  district  No.  2  of  the  township  of  Hampton.  At 
this  time  the  citizens  of  Bay  City  formed  the  ^'school  district  of 
Bay  City.^'  Plans  were  made  and  in  a  short  time  an  addition 
was  built  to  the  school  on  Adams  street.  The  building  now 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  Salvation  Army  Citadel.  This  school 
was  used  for  many  years;  but  it  was  not  the  only  school  in  the 
city,  for  several  ward  schools  were  soon  erected. 

Perhaps  from  the  description  of  the  schools  one  might  think 
that  the  pupils  were  rough  and  ignorant.  This  idea  is  wrong, 
for  all  the  pupils  were  the  children  of  very  well-educated  people. 
It  might  be  well  to  give  here  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  pupils; 
of  course  the  list  is  not  entirely  correct,  for  many  of  the  pupils  have 
long  been  forgotten.  Among  the  first  were :  Margaret  Campbell, 
Joshua  Pierce,  Cordelia  Pierce,  John  and  Kate  DeFo,  Esther 
Rogers,  and  Richard  Olmstead;  later  on,  Cornelia  Moots,  then 
Cornelia  Chillson  and  her  sister  Caroline.  Mrs.  Faxon  attended. 
I  put  these  last  two  names  in  for  I  am  glad  to  claim  Mrs.  Moots 
as  my  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Faxon  as  my  great-aunt. 

Soon  after  Bay  City  began  to  increase  in  size,  people  saw 
what  a  beautiful  place  the  west  bank  of  the  Saginaw  river  was, 
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and  consequently  many  moved  over  and  settled  in  what  was 
called  the  village  of  Wenona.  As  it  is  now  West  Bay  City,  I 
thought  something  should  be  said  of  its  first  schools. 

In  1860  a  landowner  in  Wenona  donated  a  lot  to  the  village 
for  a  school  site.  A  neat  little  house  was  erected  and  pupils 
from  all  over  Bangor  township  assembled  there  for  instruction. 
For  several  years  after  it  had  been  abandoned  as  a  school  house 
it  was  used  as  the  polling  place  of  elections  for  Bangor. 

In  1868  a  new  brick  school  house  was  erected  on  the  Bay  City 
and  Midland  Plank  road,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  river. 
This  building  was  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils.  Mr.  Cummings  was  the  first  principal  of  the  new  school. 
He  was  known  as  a  very  accomplished  teacher.  In  one  of  the 
old  histories  of  Bay  County  there  was  found  a  funny  story  about 
him  which  would  be  the  best  description  anyone  could  give  of 
him.  As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Cummings  was  having  a  hard 
time  to  make  his  pupils  behave  one  winter  day.  At  last,'  just 
about  in  despair,  he  promised  them  a  sleighride  as  soon  as  possible 
if  they  would  behave.  All  was  quiet  immediately,  and  for 
Several  weeks  afterward.     At  last  the  snow  became  just  right. 

The  pupils  were  told  to  meet  at  the  school  at  a  certain  time 
and  of  course  everyone  was  there  promptly.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  teacher  drove  up  with  a  large  bob-sled  drawn  by  a 
mule.  It  is  said  the  pupils  had  a  delightful  ride  even  though 
going  at  the  surprising  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

Not  long  after  this  a  central  high  school  was  erected,  and  then 
from  time  to  time  more  schools  were  added  until  now  West  Bay 
City  has  eight  very  good  buildings. 

The  prophecy  of  the  explorer  De  Tocqueville  has  certainly 
been  fulfilled  in  every  respect;  he  said,  ''In  a  few  years  these 
impenetrable  forests  will  have  fallen,  the  sons  of  civilization  will 
break  the  silence  of  the  Saginaw,  the  banks  will  be  imprisoned 
by  quays;  its  current  which  now  flows  on  unnoticed  and  tran- 
quil through  a  nameless  waste  will  be  stemmed  by  the  prows 
of  vessels.  We  were  perhaps  the  last  travelers  allowed  to  see 
the  primitive  grandeur  of  this  solitude." 
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Thus  all  things  change.  The  new  grows  out  of  the  old.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  done  contains  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  the  period  between  the  first  school  and  the  present  day  in 
Bay  City  schools  is  a  field  of  study  than  which  few  others  have 
more  to  teach  us. 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  BATTLE  CREEK  AND  THE 
CHILDREN  WHO  ATTENDED  IT 

BY   EDWARD   MORRIS   BRIGHAM,   JR. 


THE  first  schoolhouse  in  Battle  Creek  was  built  in  1834  under 
the  old  Territorial  Law  which  compelled  every  township 
containing  fifty  or  more  inhabitants  to  hire  a  schoolmaster 
to  teach  the  children  reading  and  writing  and  instruct  them  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  as  well  as  in  good  behavior. 

The  little  group  of  pioneers  who  had  at  that  time  settled  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  were  of  a  kind  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  this  law.  The  majority  of  them  were  either  from 
New  England  or  were  of  New  England  descent.  Most  of  them 
had  been  educated  in  Eastern  schools  which  at  that  time  were  of 
course  the  best  in  the  country.  Many  among  the  early  settlers 
in  and  near  Battle  Creek,  as  well  as  in  southern  Michigan  gen- 
erally, came  directly  fr<5m  New  York.  They  had  entered  a  real 
wilderness  to  be  sure  but  they  came  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  so  the  school  was  one  of  the  first  important  developments 
in  this  early  community.  A  tax  of  sixty  dollars  was  levied  for 
the  schoolhouse,  although  eighty  dollars  was  the  sum  paid  to 
Deacon  Salter  who  had  the  contract  for  its  construction. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  of  logs  from  trees  that  stood 
near  where  it  was  erected.  The  nearest  sawmill  was  located  at 
Bellevue  and  lumber  was  brought  from  there  for  the  floor,  cas- 
ings and  desks.  The  fact  that  this  lumber  was  floated  twenty 
miles  down  the  Battle  Creek  river  instead  of  being  hauled  over 
the  wagon  road,  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles,  clearly  shows  that 
the  highways  of  that  day  were  extremely  poor.  The  school- 
house  was  built  on  or  near  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Monroe 
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streets.  It  was  a  low  structure  with  but  one  room,  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  roof  sloped  towards  the  road.  The  building  was 
lighted  by  means  of  one  door  and  several  small  windows.  Its 
furniture  consisted  of  simply  constructed  benches  for  the  pupils 
and  an  equally  simple  table  for  the  teacher's  desk.  The  benches 
were  fastened  lengthwise  to  the  walls  of  rough  logs,  so  the  backs 
of  the  pupils  rested  against  the  logs  and  the  plaster  which  filled 
the  spaces  between  them. 

The  first  schoolmaster  was  Warren  B.  Shepard  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  East.  Mr.  Shepard  was  but  twenty-four  years 
old  and  was  a  wide-awake  school  man  of  his  time.  He  had  come 
directly  from  the  schools  of  Sardinia,  his  native  place  in  York 
State,  where  he  had  taught  two  years.  This  two  years'  practice 
followed  his  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  Academy  of  Aurora, 
New  York  On  leaving  the  Academy  he  received  a  ''teaching 
recommend,"  which  would  now  be  called  a  certificate,  from  the 
head  of  the  institution,  Professor  George  Washington  Johnson. 
The  ''recommend"  is  an  interesting  paper.  It  shows  that  the 
first  teacher  Battle  Creek  ever  had  was  well  educated  and  was  a 
credit  to  the  Academy  in  every  way.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  "recommend"  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Warren  Shep- 
ard's  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Battle  Creek: 

Aurora  Academy,  November  26th,  1821. 
Warren  B.  Shepard  has  attended  Aurora  Academy  and  received 
instructions  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Geography,  a 
review  of  "Cobb's  Rudiments,"  "Kirkham's  Grammar,"  "Pars- 
ing," "Daboll's  Arithmetic,"  "Blair's  Oratory,"  Rhetoric  and 
Surveying. 

His  deportment  has  been  that  of  a  gentleman. 

George  Washington  Johnson. 

The  young  schoolmaster  arrived  in  Battle  Creek  in  the  spring 
of  1834  and  in  the  fall  was  engaged  to  open  the  new  schoolhouse. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good-natured  young  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  himior  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  ready  wit  of 
Battle  Creek's  first  schoolmaster.  Warren  Shepard  is  described 
as  being  at  this  time  a  tall,  slender,  dark-haired  man,  with  keen 
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black  eyes,  though  in  later  life  photographs  show  him  to  have 
been  of  a  stouter  build,  and  with  a  broad  face  and  full  beard. 

The  pupils  of  this  first  school  numbered  about  a  dozen,  though 
the  names  of  only  nine,  five  girls  and  four  boys,  are  now  obtain- 
able. The  girls  were  Hannah  and  Lucinda  Angell,  Eliza  and 
Ellen  M.  Hall,  and  Mary  McCamly.  The  boys  who  attended 
this  school  were  William  Kirk  who  came  in  from  Goguac  Prairie, 
Hastings  Hall,  and  Albert  and  Ezra  Convis. 

Quill  pens  were  used  for  writing,  and  slates  were  used  for 
* 'ciphering,"  for  there  were  no  blackboards.  The  books  used 
were  the  ''Old  English  Reader,  "  "Daboll's  Arithmetic,"  "Wood- 
bridge  and  Olney's  Geographies,"  "Kirkham's  Grammar,"  and 
the  old  "Columbian  Spelling  Book." 

The  children  played  games  at  the  morning  recess.  They 
brought  their  dinners,  which  they  ate  at  noon — the  big  recess. 
The  children  played  in  the  nearby  forest  and  gathered  flowers 
while  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  As  is  the  custom  now  in  the 
country  schools,  they  were  dismissed  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Sometimes  the  friendly  Potowatomi  Indians  visited  the  school, 
which  rather  frightened  the  younger  children.  The  Indians 
somewhat  feared  Mr.  Shepard,  thinking  him  a  French  missionary 
who  had  come  from  far  off  to  teach  the  "pale  face"  children  to 
read. 

The  birch  rod  was  used  on  the  children  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. Slight  offenses  caused  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  made  to  sit  on 
the  "dunce  block." 

From  the  schoolhouse  could  be  heard  the  rumbling  whir  of  the 
flour  mill  and  the  clang  of  the  anvil  of  John  Marvin's  Smithy. 
Back  of  the  schoolhouse  was  the  race  which  was  built  by  Judge 
Sands  McCamly  on  his  return  to  Battle  Creek  from  Marshall. 
He  went  to  Marshall  after  finding  that  three  government  surveyors 
had  applied  at  the  land  office  to  buy  the  land  where  Battle  Creek 
now  stands.  The  two  village  stores  which  were  owned  by  William 
Coleman  and  Mr.  David  D.  Daniels  were  next  to  the  village 
school.  In  fact  almost  all  of  the  village  buildings  and  houses 
were  clustered  about  the  schoolhouse.  A  little  way  off  was  the 
mysterious  forest  with  its  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
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This  building  was  also  the  social  center  of  the  settlement  of 
that  time.  The  old  Lyceum  held  its  debates  in  the  schoolhouse, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  were  Judge  Wm.  Hall,  Capt.  John 
Marvin,  Moses  Hall,  Dr.  Wm.  Campbell,  Erastus  Hussey,  and 
Wm.  Coleman.  On  Sunday  in  this  building  the  Baptists  were 
led  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  Rev.  Robert  Adams,  and  the 
Methodists  also  held  meetings  there.  All  general  meetings  and 
lectures  were  held  here. 

Soon  this  schoolhouse  was  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils 
who  wanted  to  attend,  so  after  some  discussion  over  the  matter 
it  was  decided  to  erect  another  building.  This  one  was  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  smaller  one,  which  was  torn  down.  Later  on 
another  was  built  on  another  site,  and  later  (1871)  this  was  in 
turn  destroyed  to  give  place  to  the  present  No.  1  building. 

Mr.  Shepard  in  later  life  married  and  had  two  daughters, 
Emily  A.,  and  Amande  M.  Shepard,  the  latter  now  Mrs.  Goff, 
both  of  whom  still  live  on  the  Shepard  homestead  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Battle  Creek.  Warren  Shepard  died  in  1875  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years. 

Battle  Creek's  schools  now  rank  among  the  foremost  in  the 
entire  country  and  show  better  perhaps  than  any  other  institu- 
tion how  much  and  how  well  Battle  Creek  has  grown  since  it 
was  founded  eighty-seven  years  ago.  And  who  can  say  that 
much  of  the  present  high  standard  of  our  schools  may  not  be 
due  to  the  splendid  beginning  under  Warren  Shepard,  the  school- 
master in  the  old  log  schoolhouse. 

My  Bourcee  are:  Interview  with  Mies  Emily  A.  Shepard,  a  daughter  of  Warren  B. 
Shepard,  the  firet  echoolmaeter  of  Battle  Creek. 

Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  348. 

Supt,  W.  G.  Coburn's  lecture,  "The  early  Schools  of  Battle  Creek,"  given  before  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  January  25,  1917. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley's  "Michigan,"  Chapter  XII,  pages  239-240. 


BENTON  HARBOR'S  FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PUPILS 
WHO  ATTENDED  IT 

BY   MARJORIE   POUNDSTONE 

IN  the  year  1862,  when  our  town  bore  the  name  of  Brunson 
Harbor,  and  boasted  a  population  of  six  hundred,  when 
even  in  imagination  the  people  could  not  conceive  of  any 
good  roads  or  good  lights,  this  village  which  was  then  composed 
of  a  huddled  group  of  stores  and  residences  decided  to  have  a 
schoolhouse.^  Raising  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  was 
no  easy  task,  but  the  people  accomplished  it,  mainly  through 
assessments.  After  purchasing  the  plot  of  land  on  which  the 
Central  School  building  of  today  stands  they  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing a  small  low  frame  building  24  by  36  feet  erected  on  the  comer 
of  this  ground  nearest  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  structure  was  unpainted  and  had  one  story.  It  had  a 
bell  tower,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small  bell.  There  was  no 
glass  in  the  doors,  but  the  windows  had  small  panes  like  those 
found  in  our  modern  French  windows.  The  interior  was  rather 
a  stuffy  place.  On  first  opening  the  door  one  saw  a  small  parti- 
tioned space  which  was  termed  ''The  Wardrobe,"  in  which  the 
pupils  hung  their  wraps  and  dinner  pails  on  the  hooks  adorning 
the  otherwise  plain,  unpainted  wall.  Two  small  windows  fur- 
nished meager  light.  From  each  side  of  the  wardrobe  a  door 
led  into  the  schoolroom, ^  in  the  front  of  which  was  a  platform 
on  which  stood  the  teacher's  strong  wooden  desk.  On  the  desk 
a  ruler  of  extraordinary  thickness  reposed — when  not  in  use. 
In  the  center  of  this  room  was  a  box  stove,  a  rectangular  black 


*A.  H.  Rowe,  Stanley  Morton,  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
2John  Lawrence,  pereonal  interview. 
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looking  object,  which  furnished  the  needed  warmth.^  On  one 
side  of  this  was  a  huge  wood-pile,  serving  for  two  purposes;  first, 
as  fuel;  second,  as  a  place  for  recreant  pupils  and  ''dunces." 
The  roomys  remaining  space  was  filled  with  rows  of  long,  carved, 
wooden  desks,  back  of  which  ran  low,  hard  benches  with  capacity 
to  seat  a  dozen  boys  and  girls;  besides  these  there  were  charts, 
maps  and  a  slate. 

The  first  teacher  who  presided  at  the  sturdy  desk  on  the  plat- 
form seems  to  have  been  Miss  Emily  McClave.*  Each  of  her 
pupils  was  charged  fifty  cents  a  week  for  tuition.  Funny  ex- 
periences sometimes  varied  the  long  winter  hours.  For  instance, 
Miss  McClave's  boys  fixed  the  stovepipe  several  times  in  such 
a  way  that  when  anyone  suddenly  stamped  his  foot  the  pipe 
came  down  with  a  dreadful  crash  and  emptied  its  sooty  contents 
upon  the  floor. 

The  visits  of  the  director  were  generally  dreaded  by  the 
pupils,  for  at  such  times  the  children  must  know  'their  lessons 
specially  well,  and  it  was  "woe  to  the  one  that  did  not."  The 
girls  with  their  neatly  braided  pigtails  of  hair  and  clean  calico 
aprons  and  the  boys  with  their  tight-fitting  knickerbockers  and 
cumbersome  boots  always  had  to  sit  up  straight  on  their  benches, 
with  hands  bright  and  clean  from  recent  scrubbings. 

Mr.  George  Washington  Toles,^  justice  of  the  peace,  in  his 
leisure  hours  taught  this  school  in  1865.  Mr.  Stanley  Morton, 
one  of  Benton  Harbor's  oldest  and  most  influential  residents 
was  a  pupil  of  both  teachers.  Mr.  Morton  is  still  living,  in  a 
beautiful  colonial  home  on  Morton  Hill.  He  has  done  and  is 
still  doing  a  great  deal  toward  beautifying  our  city.  Ova  Nutting 
who  passed  away  last  fall,  John  Robinson,  Mrs.  Wendell  Rob- 
bins  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Van  Horn,  were  also  pupils  of  these 
instructors.^ 

The  next  winter  Mr.  William  Hess,  having  returned  safely 
from  the  Civil  War  taught  this  school.  Mr.  James  Pender 
claims  that  Mr.  Hess  was  the  first  school  teacher,  but  after  inter- 


'John  Pender's  History  of  Benton  Harbor. 

*Mr.  Morton  (her  pupil) ,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  McClave  (her  brother) . 
»Mr8.  Johnson,  A.  H.  Rowe,  and  John  Lawrence  (personal  interviews). 
•Names  of  scholars  secured  from  Stanley  Morton. 
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viewing  several  of  the  old  soldiers  and  residents  I  have  concluded 
that  he  was  not  the  first  teacher  but  taught  the  year  after  the 
war.  Mr.  Hess  was  of  such  a  plain,  genial  disposition  and  so 
popular  that  he  became  the  victim  of  a  nickname,  and  was  known 
as  ''Billy  Hess."  It  gave  considerable  amusement  to  humorously 
inclined  gentlemen  of  the  town  to  question  the  youngsters  as 
follows : 

"Do  you  go  to  school?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

"Who  is  your  teacher?" 

"Billy  Hess."7 

Mr.  Hess  after  a  term  of  teaching  retired  from  the  school  and 
took  up  carpenter  work,  his  regular  trade,  which  he  followed  in 
Benton  Harbor  for  many  years,  after  which  he  left  for  California.^ 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  school  by  John  C.  Lawrence  who  taught 
during  1867  and  1868.  Several  of  his  pupils  living  are  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Winslow,  Henry  Diamond,  Mrs.  Brammal  who  lives  in 
the  former  Hess  home,  and  George  Thresher.  Both  John  C. 
Lawrence  and  Miss  Hess,  William's  sister,  who  assisted  her 
brother  at  times  are  both  living. 

Several  amusing  incidents  occurred  during  his  teaching.  One 
afternoon  a  little  girl  who  was  always  bent  on  mischief  would 
not  obey  him.  Mr.  Lawrence  made  her  sit  on  the  hard  splintery 
wood-pile  by  the  side  of  the  old  box-stove  which  was  blazing 
merrily  away.  Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  in 
came  a  few  select  visitors.  Of  course  Mr.  Lawrence  told  the 
girl  that  she  could  take  her  seat,  but  she  was  stubborn  and  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  consequently  after  sitting  by  the  stove  all 
the  afternoon  she  was  badly  blistered.^  At  another  time  he  was 
bothered  by  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  not  very  bright,  who  had  a 
habit  of  falling  asleep  during  school  and  causing  much  annoy- 
ance as  well  as  amusement  by  her  ceaseless  snores.  On  this 
particular  afternoon  she  made  more  noise  than  usual  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  unable  to  stand  the  racket  longer,  picked  up  his  ebony 


'Anecdote  taken  from  Pender's  History  of  Benton  Harbor. 

sMiee  Hees,  hie  eieter,  claims  he  was  the  third  teacher,  and  not  the  first. 

•John  C.  Lawrence. 
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ruler  and  gave  her  several  smart  slaps  on  the  shoulder  with  it. 
This  made  her  exceedingly  angry  and  she  left  school  for  good. 
Everybody  talked  about  this  episode.  Some  said  it  was  a  shame 
for  him  to  have  hit  a  girl  on  the  shoulder  so;  but  he  said,  "I  am 
glad  she  did  leave  school  because  she  was  naturally  dull  and 
stupid  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  Such  cases  would 
be  treated  differently  nowadays. 

Evenings  during  the  week,  the  church  choir  met  in  the  building 
for  rehearsal,  and  on  Sundays  the  regular  meetings  of  the  church, 
which  was  imdenominational,  were  held  there.^°  Social  events 
were  held  there  too,  until  the  American  Hotel  was  built  and  its 
dining  hall  became  the  village's  auditorium. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  had  one  hundred  and  twelve  scholars  in 
the  one  room  of  the  old  building.  As  his  attendance  increased 
he  was  given  a  neighboring  tenement  house  by  Cushion  Burr, 
in  which  he  placed  the  pupils  of  the  first  three  grades  under  the 
new  instructor  Miss  Bowman,  who  taught  them  the  alphabet, 
the  primer  and  the  speller.  Mr.  Lawrence  taught  all  of  the 
grades  in  the  old  building  and  instructed  the  older  ones  in  the 
higher  branches  like  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

An  incident  occurred  one  day  that  amused  many.  A  little 
colored  fellow  who  had  broken  out  with  small-pox  entered  Miss 
Bowman's  room,  who  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  hastily  if  not  grace- 
fully climbed  out  of  the  window  and  ran  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  She 
told  him  that  unless  he  sent  the  boy  back  to  his  home  she  would 
quit  "right  then  and  there."  Mr.  Lawrence  hastened  to  her 
class  and  sent  the  lad  away.^^ 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  scholars  to  hold  debates  on  various 
topics  in  the  school-house  in  the  evening,  and  one  time  they 
were  debating  on  Negro  suffrage.  Among  the  people  assembled 
was  a  drunken  man.  As  the  debate  waxed  hot  and  just  as  the 
judges  were  about  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  ''non-suffrage"  side 
this  man  stood  up  and  called  out,  "Anyone  who  thinks  a  Negro 

should  not  suffer  is  a fool."     Of  course  this  caused  much 

amusement  and  the  man  was  put  out  of  the  meeting. 


"Mr.  Lawrence  and  Charles  Warner. 
"John  Lawrence. 
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Showing  how  dearly  his  pupils  loved  Mr.  Lawrence,  when  he 
was  leaving  the  school  they  presented  him  with  a  large-sized 
dictionary  bearing  an  inscription  in  George  Thresher's  hand- 
writing, and  a  copy  of  'The  Earth's  Structure"  by  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  both  of  which  he  still  treasures. 

The  first  class  to  graduate  from  this  building  held  their  exer- 
cises in  the  new  Baptist  church.  All  the  girls  wore  black  and 
white  dresses  ''fluffed"  at  the  necks  and  sleeves,  and  having  long 
sweeping  trains.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  dressmaker,  who  had  the 
arduous  task  of  fitting  them  said,  "I  dreamed  of  black  and  white 
for  weeks  and  weeks  after. "^^ 

In  1891  the  school  was  incorporated  under  the  county  school 
system  and  became  district  No.  9.^^  Just  before  the  new  building 
was  erected  a  part  of  this  old  building  was  given  to  Mr.  William 
Hess  who  had  just  returned  from  California  and  was  living 
across  the  street.  He  had  it  made  into  a  barn  and  it  still  is 
used  as  such  by  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Brammal  who  was  one 
of  John  Lawrence's  pupils. ^^  The  other  part  was  sold  to  the 
UniversaUsts  for  a  church.  They  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Colored 
church,  the  members  of  which  moved  it  onto  Brunson  avenue. 
As  the  majority  of  the  colored  population  did  not  exactly  favor 
the  "church  idea,"  they  secretly  set  it  on  fire  one  night  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Nevertheless 
on  the  old  school  ground  a  new  building  was  erected  and  this  is 
still  used  as  a  grade  school. 

ispereonal  interview  with  Mr,  Johnson 

I'John  Lawrence. 

"Messrs.  Morton,  Warner  and  Rowe. 


FIRST  SCHOOL   OF  THIS   VICINITY  AND   CHILDREN 
WHO  ATTENDED 

Part  I 

THE   VILLAGE    OF    PERE   MARQUETTE 

JUST  as  the  sun  was  setting,  around  the  bend  of  a  beautiful 
quiet  little  river  came  a  canoe,  in  which,  standing,  was  a 
rather,  elderly  looking  man  garbed  in  the  long  black  robes  of 
the  priesthood.  He  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  canoe;  the 
rest  were  Indians.  As  the  canoe  grated  upon  the  beach,  Pere 
Marquette,  for  such  it  was,  and  his  Indian  followers  stepped  out 
upon  the  shore. 

Not  many  days  after  the  landing,  the  same  man  who  had  come 
to  Christianize  the  Indians  had  passed  away  while  at  his  prayers. 
They  laid  him  on  a  little  mound  close  to  the  river's  edge  and 

marked  his  resting  place  with  a  crude  wooden  cross. 

*     *     * 

It  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  little  scene  just 
portrayed  had  taken  place — to  be  exact,  in  the  year  1849 — 
when  a  few  hardy  pioneers  came  across  Lake  Michigan  and 
settled  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  good  Father  and  his 
little  band  of  Indians  had  landed.  Soon  a  building  was  taking 
shape  and  when  it  was  finally  completed  it  was  known  as  ''Baird 
and  Bean's  Sawmill."^ 

The  channel  was  not  wide  here,  and  if  lumber  were  to  he  shipped 
this  needs  must  be  remedied;  and  so,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mears,  the  channel  was  changed  to  its  present  location. 
All  was  now  ready  for  the  sawing  and  shipping  of  lumber. 

'^History  of  Manistee,  Mason  and  Oceana  Counties,  Michigan,  p.  18;  also  an  interview 
with  Mre.  F.  G.  Dowland,  February  10,  1917. 

(22) 
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Then  the  little  village  began  to  grow.  Besides  the  few  dwell- 
ing houses  and  the  sawmill  there  was  built  a  small  store  upon 
the  docks.  A  new  mill  boarding-house,  later  the  'Tiler  House," 
was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1865  and  finished  early  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  The  old  boarding-house  was  a  primitive  affair,  being 
a  long  one-story  building  situated  where  the  Flint  and  Pere 
Marquete  depot  later  stood.  Beyond  was  a  long  row  of  rude 
shanties  ranged  along  an  alleged  street  known  by  the  highly 
significant  name  of  ''Saw-Dust  Avenue."  This  romantic  tho- 
roughfare dodged  along  among  the  stumps  until  it  lost  its  identity 
in  the  woods.  The  sawmill  was  located  on  the  south  parts  of 
the  lots  south  of  what  is  now  Goodnough's  gristmill  and  east 
of  what  is  now  Culver  park.  It  was  situated  near  Saw-Dust 
avenue.  Along  with  the  sawmill  a  little  building  was  built 
for  some  lumbering  work;  in  this  the  first  school  was  born. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Miss  Sarah  Melendy  gathered  a  few 
children  and  started  the  school.  However,  of  her  rule  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  anything  of  much  interest.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1865  Miss  Tibbits  came  to  succeed  Miss  Melendy 
and  taught  until  October  of  1866,  when  Miss  E.  C.  Mitchell, 
later  Mrs.  F.  G.  Dowland,  took  charge.^  It  is  of  her  rule  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  the  most  material  about  the  little  school. 
Miss  NelHe  Mills  succeeded  Mrs.  Dowland  in  1867  and  taught 
until  1868. 

Part  II 

THE   FIRST   SCHOOL^ 

In  the  summer  of  1867  it  was  truly  quite  a  picturesque  scene 
that  one  could  see  on  coming  to  the  sawmill  and  the  little  school 
in  the  hollow.  The  silent  waters  that  flowed  by  were  filled  with 
logs  floating  down  to  the  sawmill.  Great  lumber  camps  were 
kept  busy  supplying  the  mill  with  logs.  Then  the  logs  were 
made  ready,  the  lumber  sawed  and  cut,  and  then  shipped  across 
the  lake. 


"^History  of  Manistee,  Mason  and  Oceana  Counties,  Mich.,  p.  19;  interview  with  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Dowland  on  January  8,  1917;  Mr.  Dowland  was  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Pere 
Marquette  Lumber  Co. 

^Interview  with  Mrs.  F.  G-  Dowland,  February  10,  1917. 
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The  great  mill  stands  there  with  its  loud  buzzing  saw  near 
the  peaceful  pine  forest  that  towers  above  all.  Now  and  then 
an  occasional  call  of  some  bird  is  heard  in  the  great  forest.  You 
can  see  the  workmen  going  to  and  from  work,  the  little  tugs 
hauling  the  great  lumber  barges  in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  for 
the  channel  is  not  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  to  use  their  own 
power.  The  busy  people  are  going  about  the  village  and  on 
the  main  thoroughfare.  Sawdust  avenue.  And  last  of  all,  there 
is  the  little  weather-beaten  schoolhouse  which  adds  the  last 
touch  to  this  little  scene  of  the  village  of  Pere  Marquette. 

The  little  school  stood  in  a  hollow  not  far  from  Sawdust  ave- 
nue. The  building  was  small,  about  25  by  20  feet.  It  was  the 
only  schoolhouse  until  1867  when  the  Central  School  was  erected. 
It  looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  painted  brown,  it  was  so 
badly  weather-beaten.  There  was  but  one  room  in  the  little 
school.  This  was  lighted  by  six  windows,  three  on  the  north 
side  and  three  on  the  south  side.  The  walls  were  whitewashed 
and  the  blackboards  were  smooth  boards  painted  •  black  which 
were  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  Some  of  the  children  were 
seated  on  long  benches  while  others  sat  on  chairs  or  school  seats. 
The  teacher's  desk  was  like  many  of  those  in  use  today,  opening 
at  the  top.  The  room  was  heated  by  a  large  box-stove  such  as 
was  used  in  those  days.  Slates  were  used  by  all  the  pupils  and 
in  that  one  little  room  were  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  from  two 
and  one-half  to  twenty  years.  The  oldest  pupil  was  one  Edgar 
Allen,  twenty  years  of  age.  There  were  about  thirty  children 
in  all. 

No  studies  in  particular  were  taught,  for  in  those  days  regular 
school  systems  were  not  established,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
books.  But  no  matter;  if  a  pupil  could  obtain  an  educational 
book  of  any  sort,  that  one  was  used.  This  was  the  only  way  of 
solving  the  schoolbook  problem.  No  two  children  were  in  the 
same  book  under  Miss  Mitchell's  rule. 

Some  of  the  children  who  attended  the  first  school  were  the 
Danaher  children — Molly,  Katie,  Conrad,  Will  and  James.  The 
smallest  Danaher  boy,  Leonard,  came  often  as  a  visitor.  There 
were  the  two  Foster  boys — Frank  and  Eddie,  sons  of  L.  H.  Foster; 
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the  Sterling  children,  Louis  and  Kate,  the  latter  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Ludington  high  school.  Others  were  the  Abairs  and  Peter 
Glasmire,  now  a  lawyer  in  Manistee,  and  a  very  mischievous 
boy  he  was  too;  the  story  is  told  that  when  the  teacher.  Miss 
Mitchell,  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse  one  morning,  upon  opening 
her  desk  frogs  began  to  jump  out  in  every  direction.  Knowing 
well  who  the  culprit  was,  she  said,  ''Here,  Peter  Glasmire,  are 
your  pets.  Put  them  where  they  belong."  However,  the  chil- 
dren were  not  generally  mischievous. 

The  teacher  was  paid  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Foster,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  school  board.  She  was  paid  "fifty  dollars  a  month  and 
keep." 

Part  III 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND 

The  little  shanty  in  which  the  first  school  was  held  lasted 
much  longer  than  the  school  itself.  The  school  had  changed 
teachers  four  times  and  had  lived  through  a  period  of  three 
years,  had  helped  many  to  get  their  first  knowledge  of  books, 
and  had  started  into  life  persons  who  were  to  become  leading 
influences  in  the  community  and  in  places  round  about.  It  was 
among  the  first  things  in  the  little  village.  The  shanty  had 
come  for  one  purpose  and  had  grown  into  another  which  was  of 
more  benefit  to  the  city,  had  completed  its  work,  and  about  the 
time  that  salt  was  first  discovered  here  it  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  piling  lumber.     Thus  came  and  went  the  first  school. 

But  the  little  village  continued  to  grow.  In  1873  it  was  no 
longer  a  village  but  the  City  of  Ludington,  named  after  James 
Ludington,  who  was  one,  of  the  main  influences  in  its  building. 
Many  people  still  suppose  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed 
from  Pere  Marquette  to  Ludington  at  the  time  that  the  city  was 
incorporated  in  1873.  Such  however  is  not  the  fact,  the  name 
having  been  applied  when  the  postoffice  of  that  name  was  estab- 
lished here.  The  township  retains  the  name  of  Pere  Marquette 
under  which  it  was  organized,  while  the  name  of  Ludington 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  post-office  was  established  here, 
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as  stated  above;  when  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1873  it  voted 
to  retain  the  name. 

Mr.  Ludington  soon  came  into  possession  of  much  property 
in  the  city  and  donated  $5,000  to  be  expended  on  the  county  and 
city  pubhc  buildings. 

As  the  city  grew  it  needed  to  have  a  large  building  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  so,  shortly  before  1867,  a  building  situated  where 
the  present  Hansen  pharmacy  is,  was  used  for  that  purpose, 
having  been  used  first  as  a  private  dwelling. 

In  1867  the  Central  school  was  built.  The  first  principal  was 
Miss  Mary  Mills,  in  1868.  In  1875  Prof.  John  N.  Foster  was 
engaged  as  principal,  who  held  the  position  until  the  school 
burned  in  1881. 

That  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  children  in 
that  school,  I  quote  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1876. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  this  district' 604 

There  have  been  enrolled 614 

Number  enrolled  twice 26 

Actual  number  in  school 528 

Many  others  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  city,  among  them  the 
well-known  captain,  the  late  E.  B.  Ward.  Its  land  was  valuable 
for  its  great  pine  forests  and  underlaid  salt.  Thus  the  village 
came,  and  grew  into  a  city,  and  the  little  school  came  and  grew 
into  many  others,  and  lives  now  only  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  knew  it  while  it  lived. 
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MICHIGAN  WAR  RECORDS 

The  Michigan  Historical  Commission  and  the  Michigan  War 
Preparedness  Board  request  your  help  in  gathering  the  following 
records  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  official  volume  or  volumes 
of  "The  History  of  Michigan  in  the  Great  War.*' 

Purpose 

1.  To  make  an  accurate,  complete  and  permanent  record  of 

the  activities  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  in  the  Great  War. 

2.  To  insure  the  full  and  fair  treatment  of  the  counties,  cities 

and  villages  of  Michigan  in  the  official  State  history  of 
the  war. 

3.  To  preserve  for  the  use  of  schools,  writers  and  citizens  for 

local  use  the  local  records  of  the  Great  War,— records 
which  will  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  to  future 
citizens  as  are  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  or  the 
Revolution  to  citizens  of  today. 

Important 

1.  ''Tell  us  about  the  Great  War.     That  will  be  a  universal 

plea  of  tomorrow.  Men  and  women  feeling  its  results 
will  seek  to  know  its  origin,  growth  and  consummation. 
The  story  must  be  ready, — accurate,  rich  in  detail, 
unbiased  and  living." 

2.  ''Every  man  and  woman  who  has  lived  the  War  can  help 

to  save  its  records." 

(3) 
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3.  Saving  these  records  is  not  a  matter  of  elegant  leisure,  or 

historical  inclination.  It  is  a  matter  of  patriotism,  of 
civic  pride,  of  personal  pride  in  one's  share  in  the  common 
good. 

4.  The  story  of  the  war  cannot  be  fully  told  from  official 

records.  These  furnish  the  skeleton.  The  human  muscle, 
sinew,  nerve  and  tissue  of  the  war  must  be  built  from  the 
stories  of  service  flags,  from  the  records  of  the  com- 
munities. Letters,  diaries,  newspapers,  posters,  window- 
cards,  etc.,  tell  the  story  in  human  terms. 

5.  It  is^our  privilege  to  impress  the  significance  of  these  bits 

of  history  and  the  importance  of  preserving  them.  It 
is  your  privilege  to  help,  and  without  your  help  Httle 
can  be  done. 

Now 

1.  Immediate  action  is  imperative.     Other  States  are  acting 

with  zeal.  Several  States,  including  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, — all  the  States  sur- 
rounding us, — are  well  under  way. 

2.  Some  of  the  States  began  active  organization  of  the  work 

in  their  local  communities  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  Michigan  Historical  Commission  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  this  work  and  to  possible  methods  in  1917, 
through  its  quarterly  publication.  The  Michigan  History 
Magazine y  and  some  response  has  been  made. 

What  Have  You  Done? 

1.  Some  have  told  us,  and  we  are  using  their  suggestions  in 

this  announcement. 

2.  Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  specifically  and  in 

as  much  detail  as  you  can  what  you  have  done  or  are 
planning  to  do  in  this  line? 
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3.  We  should  like  to  know  your  experience,  the  obstacles  met, 
how  overcome,  your  ways  and  means,  and  any  con* 
structive  idea  that  may  help  others,  that  we  may  bring 
it  to  their  attention. 

To  Whom  to  Report 

1.  The  collecting  of  the  three  classes  of  records,  numbered 

1,  2  and  J,  below  is  in  care  of  the  Michigan  War  Pre- 
paredness Board.  Reports  on  these  materials  should  be 
made  to  that  Board. 

2.  The  collecting  of  the  records  of  the  civilian  activities  related 

to  the  war  is  in  charge  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  make 
a  complete  collection  of  all  records  that  will  show  what 
.  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Michigan  have  been 
doing  and  thinking  with  reference  to  the  war  or  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Reports  of  progress  in  collecting  these 
materials  should  be  made  to  the  Historical  Commission. 


Records  Should  Be  Made 

1.  Personal  military  service 

2.  Personal  naval  service 

3.  Personal  aviation  service 

4.  Letters,  diaries,  etc.,  of  men  and  wome;i  in  war  service 

or  civilian  service  related  to  the  war 

5.  Pictures,  posters,  museum  materials 

6.  Official  civilian  war  service  organizations 

7.  War  relief  organizations 

8.  Federal  administration  in  the  county. 

9.  State  administration  in  the  county 

10.  County,  town,  city,  and  village  government 

11.  Public  utilities  corporations 

12.  Political  organizations  and  public  meetings 
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13.  Schools,  libraries,  churches 

14.  Fraternal  and  patriotic  organizations 

15.  Clubs, — of    business    men,    professional    men,    farmers, 

women,  children 

16.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  war  literature 

17.  Stores,  banks,  factories,  mills,  mines 

18.  Transportation  and  express  companies 

19.  Postoffice,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices 

Remaeks 

Records  in  classes  1,  2"and  3,  are  cared  for,  as  explained  above 
by  the  Michigan  War  Preparedness  Board. 

4.  Collect  diaries,  letters  from  soldiers  in  camp  or  at  the 

front,  war  correspondence  of  citizens,  all  manuscript 
accounts  of  the  participation  of  Michigan  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  war.  Much  of  this  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  but  the  originals  will  have 
far  greater  interest  for  posterity.  The  ordinary  library 
methods  of  caring  for  manuscripts, — card  system, 
envelope  or  scrap  book — will  answer.  Consult  your 
public  librarian.  Accurate  copies  should  be  made  if 
originals  cannot  be  obtained.  Soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  should  be  requested  to  furnish 
these  materials  as  a  public  service.  Place  and  date  of 
each  letter  should  be  obtained  if  not  given  in  letter,  and 
noted  on  attached  slip  of  paper. 

5.  Display  of  pictorial  and  museum  materials  will  stimulate 

public  interest  in  the  collecting.  A  complete  collection 
would  make  possible. a  pictorial  history  of  the  county's 
war  activities.  In  such  a  collection  should  be  pictures 
showing 
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Individual  soldiers  and  sailors  Local  boards  and  committees 

Enlisting  scenes  Public  meetings 

Draft  scenes  War  relief  work 

Entraining  of  troops  Loan  and  W.  S.  S.  drives 

Camp  scenes  Parades  and  celebrations 

Military  and  naval  equipmeni.  Industrial  scenes 

Army  and  navy  scenes  War  gardening 

Bands  and  orchestras  School  scenes 

Home  defense  scenes  Enemy  activities 

Civilians  in  war  work  Etc.,  etc. 

Each  print  should  be  carefully  dated  and  labelled  and  furaished 
with  an  explanatory  note. 

Moving  picture  films  should  be  added. 

Kodak  views  by  amateurs  as  well  as  pictures  by  professional 
photographers  should  be  gathered.  Newspaper  editors, 
business  men,  club  women,  executive  heads  of  all  the 
county  war  activities  should  be  enlisted  to  make  the 
work  a  success. 

Related  museum  materials  exist  in  abundance,  such  as 

Cartoons 

Posters  and  placards 

Post-cards 

Sketches  and  drawings 

Paintings 

Maps 

Objects  of  allied,  native  and  enemy  origin  should  be  gathered, 
such  as 

Service  flags 

Pennants  and  banners 

Flags  of  the  nations 

Military  and  naval  equipment 

Trophies  and  souvenirs 

Medals 

Buttons,  pms  and  badges 

Local  war  service  devices 
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6.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  official  civilian 

war  service  organizations,  such  as 

County  War  Board 
County  Council  of  Defense 
Recruiting  office 
Draft  Board 
The  Red  Cross 

Loan  and  W.  S.  S.  committees 
Food  and  Fuel  Administration 
Employment  Bureau 

All  correspondence  and  records  of  these  organizations  should  be 
gathered,  together  with  a  summarizing  report  by  each 
executive  head.  A  directory  of  these  organizations 
giving  names  and  addresses  of  officers,  leading  workers 
and  members,  would  serve  as  a  record  and  also  be  of 
value  to  those  gathering  materials. 

7.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  less  official 

war  relief  organizations,  such  as 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Catholic  Women's  War  Relief 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 

Salvation  Army 

Special  war  relief  agencies 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  these  organizations  as  to  those 
in  class  6. 

8.  Federal  administration  in  the  councy  covers 

The  Drafts 

Liberty  Loans 

War  Savings  Stamps  campaigns 

Food  and  fuel  conservation 
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Four  Minute  Men's  work 

Regulation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 

express    companies,    industrial    plants,    power 

plants,   alien   enemy   property,   and   pertinent 

court  decisions. 
Acts  of  volunteer  agencies  cooperating  with  the 

Government. 

The  originals  of  some  of  these  records,   being   Government 
property,  may  not  be  obtainable,  but  accurate  copies 
should  be  made  as  far  as  possible. 
9.    Same  remarks  apply  to  State  as  to  National  administration. 

10.  County  and  municipal  records,  while  officially  preserved, 

are  not  always  complete  in  official  collections;  especially 
printed  materials,  such  as  reports,  hand-bills,  proclama- 
tions and  other  materials  of  interest  growing  out  of 
official  action.  Copies  of  all  such  materials  pertaining 
to  the  war  should  be  procured  and  preserved. 

11.  Announcements,  notices  and  orders  relating  to  the  war, 

made  by  public  utilities  corporations  such  as  gas  and 
lighting  plants,  power  plants,  bus  and  street  car  lines, 
etc.,  all  corporations  of  public  service  acting  under 
municipal  franchise. 

12.  Manuscript    reports    of    discussions    and    resolutions    of 

political,  social,  labor,  business,  professional  and  other 
public  meetings  held  in  the  county  for  war  purposes 
should  be  secured  if  possible  together  with  the  news- 
paper reports. 

13.  Schools,  libraries  and  churches 

a.  (1)  Records  showing  war  service  of  the  schools  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  schools. 
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(2)  Records  of  war  service  of  students,  faculty  and 

alumni  in  Liberty  Loans,  War  Savings  Stamps 
campaigns,  Red  Cross,  War  Camp  Community 
service,  public  speaking,  etc. 

(3)  Records  of  meetings  of  school  boards  and  teachers, 

showing  changes  in  policy,  courses,  texts,  or 
teaching  staff,  such  as  elimination  of  German, 
introduction  of  military  training,  Americaniza- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation. 

(4)  Records  of  teachers'  associations. 

b.  Records  of  local  work  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  of  the  local  public  library  in 
supplying  books  to  the  camps,  in  furnishing  war 
information  and  propaganda  to  citizens,  in 
cooperating  with  war  service  organizations,  in 
gathering  local  war  literature  such  as  books  and 
pamphlets,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
music  and  poetry,  etc.,  written  by  citizens  of  the 
county  on  war  themes. 

14.  Records  of  fraternal  and  patriotic  organizations  such  as — 

Lodges  and  beneficiary  societies 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
Woman's  Relief  Corps 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Loyalty  League 

15.  Records  of  clubs,  such  as — 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Kiwanis  Club 

Rotary  Club 

Grange 

Farmers'  Club 

Gleaners 

Women's  Club 
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Literary  Club 
Boy  Scouts 
Girl  Scouts 
Camp  Fire  Girls 

16.  A  complete  newspaper  file  is  of  course  the  most  complete 

single  record  of  all  the  county's  war  activities.  Such 
files  of  all  local  newspapers  should  be  in  the  Public 
Library.  If  not  complete,  they  should  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible  from  the  files  of  the  publishers  or 
from  offices  and  homes.  The  newspaper  will  generally 
advertise  if  needful  for  missing  numbers.  All  publica- 
tions issued  at  Camp  Custer,  Selfridge  Field  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  School  should  be  included. 
Periodicals  as  well  as  newspapers  should  be  added  to 
the  collection.  Duplicate  numbers  of  all  publications 
should  be  secured  if  possible, — one  for  clipping  articles 
of  special  interest,  which  should  be  filed  or  placed  in 
scrap-books  in  some  way  to  permit  re-arrangement.  All 
clippings  should  be  marked  with  name  of  the  paper  and 
date  of  publication. 

17.  This  class  of  records  includes  a  large  amouat  of  vital 

economic  material.     The  collection  should  contain — 
Names  of  firms  and  companies,  their  chief  officers  and 

employees 
Copies  of  Government  contracts  and  correspondence 

relating  to  them 
Statistics  of  goods  for  Government  use  shipped  to 

particular  places,  with  amounts  to  each  place 
Cost  of  goods  to  the  Government 
Records    showing    attitude    of    laborers    and    labor 

organizations 
Price  lists  and  market  quotations 
Advertisements  showing  effect  of  the  war 
Reports  and  financial  statements 

18.  See  8. 
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Keep  Records  in  the  County 

1.  County   war   collections   should   be   kept   in   the   county. 

Duplicates  only  should  be  sent  out  of  the  county,  to  the 
State  Historical  Commission  at  Lansing,  or  elsewhere. 
The  Commission  is  interested  only  in  getting  the  records 
preserved,  not  in  possessing  them. 

2.  The  best  place  to  put  them  is  a  room  in  the  new  Soldiers' 

and  Sailors'  Memorial  Building,  which  is  being  urged  for 
every  county  by  the  State  Reconstruction  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

3.  The  next  best  place  is  the  Public  Library  at  ihe  county 

seat,  or  the  most  frequented  city  or  population  center  of 
the  county. 

4.  If  neither  place  is  available,  the  school  house  may  answer, 

or  the  City  Hall,  or  the  Court  House,  or  a  bank  vault. 

5.  The  place  chosen  should  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible, 

and  accessible  to  the  public.  For  this  reason  the  Public 
Library  may  be  at  least  temporarily  the  best  depository 
for  the  records. 

Organizing  the  Work 

1.  Helpful  suggestions  are  made  by  Prof.  Milton  R.  Gutsch, 
University  Director  of  Texas  War  Records  Collections, 
and  by  Dr.  Milo  M.  Quaife,  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
War  History  Commission.  Those  of  most  value  to 
Michigan  County  Directors  are  here  reproduced  with 
slight  modification. 

2  Committees. — The  County  Director  of  records  collecting 
should  appoint  such-  committees  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  collecting  systematically,  thoroughly  and 
rapidly. 
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3.  Personnel. — An  effective  commictee  will  contain  those  who 
have  been  most  active  in  ''making  history."  It  should 
comprise  as  man^  as  possible  of  the  executive  heads  of 
war  activities  and  of  the  various  civilian  war  service 
organizations.  It  should  have  in  addition  well  known 
representatives  from  some  of  the  leading  educational, 
business,  professional,  and  governmental  organizations 
of  the  county,  with  due  regard  to  personal  qualifications. 

3.  Sub-committees. — In  all  counties,  the  County  Director  or 

the  Chairman  of  the  County  Committee  should  appoint 
a  sub-committee  for  each  township.  In  thickly  popu- 
lated counties  a  sub-committee  may  need  to  be 
appointed  for  each  school  district,  city,  village,  or 
precinct,  whose  chairman  should  in  turn  appoint 
assistants. 

4.  Procedure. — The  County  Director  will  find  it  most  effective 

to  delegate  to  each  member  of  the  County  Committee 
definite  material  to  collect,  or  a  definite  area  to  cover 
so  that  each  will  have  a  definite  task  and  be  responsible 
therefor  to  the  Committee.  The  same  with  the  sub- 
committees and  with  each  active  worker,  down  to  the 
smallest  area  to  be  canvassed.  The  county  may  be 
divided  into  sections  small  enough  so  that  each  section 
can  be  canvassed  by  one  person,  to  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  collecting  all  the  various 
kinds  of  records  and  data  available  in  that  section. 
This  ''block  system"  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the 
acquisition  of  daca  and  records  that  may  be  found  in 
private  homes. 
6.  Advertising. — The  local  newspapers  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  work.  Editorials  and  news 
items  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time  as  the  work 
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proceeds.  The  press  will  help  all  that  is  possible,  but 
do  not  rely  on  it  too  much,  to  the  neglect  of  personal 
interviews,  personal  letters  and  telephone  conversa- 
tions. See  people,  use  the  mails  and  the  telephone,  and 
make  the  contact  with  the  sources  of  information  as 
personal  and  direct  as  possible. 

6.  Public  Schools. — The  most  powerful  single  aid,  next  to  the 

press,  is  the  school.  Every  teacher  should  be  on  one 
of  the  Committees.  Through  the  teachers  and  pupils 
the  homes  may  be  reached  directly.  Teachers,  children 
and  parents  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  help. 
Patriotic  school  societies  may  be  organized  in  every 
school  to  assist  the  work  of  the  war  history  committees. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Education  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^'Suggestions  on  Organiza- 
tion of  School  Societies"  for  this  purpose.  lA  this  way 
may  be  organized  a  veritable  standing  army  of  children 
collectors  covering  every  square  mile  of  the  county  and 
every  family  contained  in  it.  Where  possible,  have  the 
teacher  offer  credit  for  work  in  collecting  war  material. 

7.  Parochial  Schools. — Where  parochial  schools  exist,  their 

interest  and  cooperation  can  be  readily  enlisted  through 
the  organizations  in  charge. 

8.  Libraries. — The  Public  Librarian  is  a  most  natural  ally 

of  this  work,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  homes  and 
schools  and  with  all  of  the  leading  public  activities 
concerned  in  the  war.  The  aid  of  the  Library  will  be 
specially  valuable  •  in  advertising  the  campaign  for 
material  and  in  housing  it  when  collected. 

9.  ''Historical  drives." — The  spring  and  early  summer  is  the 

very  best  season  to  begin  work.  It  should  be  made  a 
prominent  part  on  the  program  of  every  pioneer  and 
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historical  meeting  or  family  or  home-coming  or  basket 
picnic  or  other  warm  weather  festivity.  Another  good 
season  is  in  the  fall  after  harvest  and  crops  are  in  and 
people  are  beginning  to  settle  down  to  the  in-door 
social  and  literary  activities.  The  return  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  will  add  impulse  to  the  work  and  their  clubs 
and  reunions  can  be  of  great  assistance  as  mediums 
through  which  to  ''carry  on." 
10.  Financing. — The  small  sums  of  money  that  will  be  needed 
to  pay  for  printing  and  postage  in  the  course  of  the 
work  may  be  raised  by  having  a  Tag  Day  or  some 
entertainment  for  which  a  small  charge  is  made.  All 
patriotic  citizens  would  respond,  to  the  call  made  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Reports  on  the  Records 

1.  'Several  states  have  prepared  a  prospectus  of  county  war 
history,  both  to  supply  aid  in  arranging  the  records 
collected  and  to  suggest  a  general  outline  which  the 
county  historian  may  readily  adapt  to  any  given  con- 
ditions in  writing  the  war  history  of  the  county. 

2  Among  the  best  of  these  outlines  is  that  published  by  the 
Indiana  Historical  Commission,  which,  with  due 
acknowledgments,  is  substantially  reproduced  in  the 
following  pages,  with  additions  from  material  prepared 
by  the  Pennsylvania  War  History  Commission. 
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Our  County  in  the  Great  War 

A.     Military  Activities 
I.     The  Army 

1.  Michigan  National  Guard 

a.  History  of  local  company 

b.  Roster  of  members 

c.  Previous  military  experience 

d.  Mobilization  for  Great  War 

e.  History  in  service 

2.  Recruiting 

a.  Volunteers  in  U.  S.  army 

b.  Volunteers  in  foreign  armies 

c.  Local  recruiting  stations 

d.  Local  recruiting  campaigns 

3.  Selective  Service  Act  in  operation 

a.  Organization  of  local  Draft  Boards 

b.  Administrative  machinery 

c.  Work  of  Draft  Boards 

d.  Incidents  of  the  drafts 

e.  Demonstrations  attending  departure 

of  men 

f .  Number  of  men  drafted 

g.  Exemptions 

(1)  For  physical  reasons 

(2)  For  industrial  reasons 

(3)  For  other  reasons 
h.    Slackers  and  deserters 

i.     Men    from   the    county    in    various 
branches  of  military  service. 
II.     Military  record  of  men  and  women  from  the  county 

1.  Names  of  men  killed,  wounded,  prisoners 

2.  Men  receiving  honors 

3.  Candidates  for  Officers^  Training  Schools 

a.  List  of  candidates  accepted 

b.  Camps  where  trained 

c.  Names  of  those  commissioned 

d.  Assignment  for  active  duty 
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B. 


4.  Doctors  and  surgeons 

5.  Nurses 

6.  Biographical  sketches 
III.     Families  sending  men  to  service 

1.  1-star  homes 

2.  2-star  homes 

3.  3-star  homes 

4.  4-star  homes 
Naval  activities 

I.     The  Navy 

1.  Recruiting 

2.  Men  of  the  county  in  U.  S.  naval  service 

3.  Names  of  killed,  wounded,  prisoners 

4.  Men  receiving  honors 

5.  Men  obtaining  commissions 

6.  Doctors  and  surgeons 

7.  Nurses 

8.  U.  S.  Marine  hospitals  in  the  county 

9.  Families  sending  men  to  the  service 

10.  Vessels  manned  in  part  by  men  from  the 

county 

11.  Naval  vessels  built  on  shores  of  county 

12.  Biographical  sketches 
II.     Naval  Reserve  Forces 

1.  Enlistments 

2.  History  of  men 

3.  Honors  and  promotions 

4.  Vessels  manned  in  part  by  men  from  the 

county 
III.     Marine  Corps 

1.  Enlistments 

2.  History  of  men 

3.  Honors  and  promotions 
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IV.     Naval  Militia 

1.  Enlistments 

2.  War  service  of  men 
V.     Coast  Guard 

1.  Enlistments 

2.  History  of  men 

C.  Aviation 

I.     History  of  men 

1.  In  army  aviation  service 

2.  In  navy  aviation  service 
II.     Honors  and  promotions 

III.     Aviation  camp 

D.  Civilian  activities 

I.     On  the  Eve  of  War 

1.  Population  and  racial  sympathies 

2.  Social  and  economic  conditions 
.  3.     Commerce  and  trade 

4.  Local  pre-war  issues 

5.  Public  opinion  on  State  and  National  issues 

6.  The  call  to  service 
II.     War  Propaganda 

1.  Means  used  to  stimulate  support  of  the  war 

2.  Organizations  of  a  national  character  opera- 

ting m  the  county 

3.  Local  organizations 

4.  Literature,  posters,  etc.,  used  to  foster 

loyalty 
2.     Community  singing 
fi.     Pageants,  parades,  etc. 

7.  Flag-raisings,  service  flags,  Red  Cross  flags, 

Bond  flags,  buttons,  etc. 

8.  Work  of  business  houses  through  circulars, 

newspaper  advertisements,  etc. 

9.  Orgaaized  speaking 

a.  Four  minute  men 

(1)  Organization  and  Personnel 

(2)  Special  campaigns 

b.  Women  speakers 
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10.     The  press 

a.  Editorials 

b.  Letters  to  the  public 

c.  Contributed  articles 
li.     The  pulpit 

a.  Sermons 

b.  Public  addresses 

c.  War  lectures 

12.  The  schools  and  colleges 

a.  Mass  meetings  and  patriotic  rallies 

b.  War  plays  and  pageants 

c.  War  courses 

d.  War  lectures 

13.  The  theater 

a.  Motion  pictures 

b.  War  programs 

14.  Loyalty  League  and  similar  societies 

a.  Organization  and  personnel 

b.  Activities 
III.     Opposition  to  the  War 

1.  Character  of  opposition 

a.  Pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors 

b.  Pro-German  sympathizers 

c.  Alien  enemies 

d.  I.  W.  W. 

e.  Spies  and  German  agents 

2.  Means  taken  to  oppose  the  war 

a.  Speeches,  sermons,  newspaper  articles, 

foreign  language  press 

b.  Secret  associations 

c.  False  and  malicious  reports 

d.  Interference  with  draft 

e.  Attacks  upon  factories,  etc. 

f.  Labor  difficulties  fomented 
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IV.     Means  taken  to  circumvent  opponents  of  war 

1.  Treatment  of  concientious  objectors 

2.  Aliens  interned 

3.  Registration  of  alien  enemy  men  and  women 

4.  Regulation  of  liquor  traffic 

5.  Control  of  profiteering 

6.  Instances    of    community    action    against 

suspects 

7.  Work  of*  newspapers  and  war  propaganda 

agencies  in  overcoming  pro-German  senti- 
ment. 

8.  Treatment  of  foreign  language  press 

9.  Control  of  alien  enemy  property 
V.     Home  Defense 

1.  Countj'^  War  Board 

a.  Establishment 

b.  Personnel 

c.  Duties 

d.  Methods 

e.  Activities 

2.  Women's  committee,   Council  of  National 

Defense 

3.  Other  local  organizations 

4.  Work  done 

5.  Work  of  State  Constabulary 

6.  Work  of  Home  Guards 
VI.     Camp  and  Army  Welfare  Work 

1.  The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

a.  History  of  organization  - 

b.  Personnel 

c.  Financing  and  funds  raised 

d.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  secretaries 

e.  Special  service  in  camps  or  abroad 

2.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

(Same  treatment  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

3.  K.  ofC. 

(Same  treatment  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 
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4.  Catholic  Women's  War  Relief 

5.  The  Y.  M.  H.  A. 

6.  The  Salvation  Army 

7.  The  Women's  Relief  Corps 

8.  The  G.  A.  R. 

9.  The  D.  A.  R. 

10.  Daughters  of  1812 

11.  Women's  Clubs 
1^.     Boy  Scouts 

13.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

The  National  League  for  Women's  Service 
in  Michigan 

14.  Library  War  Work 

a.  Book  drives 

(1)  Campaign  for  books  and  funds 

for  Camp  Custer 

(2)  American  Library  Association 

drive,  September,  1917 

(3)  Other    book    drives    for   army 

camps 

b.  Local  war  work 

(1)  Collecting  of  war  material 

(2)  War  Museum 

(3)  Work  for  County  War  Board 

and  Council  of  Defense 

(4)  Special  war  work 

c.  Librarians  in  service 

(1)  Camp  librarians 

(2)  Hospital  Hbrarians 

(3)  Other  branches  of  service 
VII.     The  Red  Cross 

1.     History  of  local  organization 

a.  Formation  of  local  chapter 

b.  Plan  for  first  drive,  June,  1917 

c.  Allotment  to  each  city  and  township 

d.  Names  of  canvassers 

e.  Important  meetings  held 
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f.  County's  quota 

g.  Total  amount  subscribed 

2.  Christmas  membership  campaign,  1917 

a.  Plan  of  campaign 

b.  Total  membership 

(1)  County 

(2)  Township 

3.  Second  Red  Cross  drive,  May,  1918 

a.  Organization 

b.  County's  quota 

(Treat  as  above) 

4.  Christmas  membership  campaign,  1918 

(Treat  as  above) 

5.  Work  of  local  Red  Cross  chapter 

a.  Knitting 

b.  Surgical  dressings 

c.  Comfort  kits 

d.  Auction  sales 

e.  Canteen  service 

f.  Nursing 

6.  Work  of  Junior  Red  Cross 

(Treat  as  above) 

7.  Special  War  Relief  Work 

a.  Belgian 

b.  Serbian 

c.  French 

d.  Armenian 

e.  Adoption  of  war  orphans 

f.  Reconstruction  agencies 

g.  Education  and  employment  of  rehab- 

ilitated soldiers  and  sailors 
VIII.     Industry  and  social  welfare 

1.  Women  workers 

2.  Child-labor  and  child  welfare 
;•;    •   '             3.     Settlement  work  and  results 

4.     Housing  problems,  how  solved 
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5.  Work  of  philanthropic  organizations 

6.  Work  of  individual  philanthropists 
IX.     Agricultural  War  Work 

1.  Mobilizing  agricultural  resources 

a.  Campaign  for  increase  of  crop  yield 

b.  Farmers'  response 

c.  County  organization 

d.  Selection  of  seed 

e.  Building  silos 

f.  Acreage  and  production 

g.  Government  contracts 

2.  Encouragement  of  agriculture 

a.  Exemption  to  farm  laborers 

b.  Transfer  of  city  labor  to  farms 

c.  Help  through  employment  bureaus 

d.  Introduction  of  labor-saving 

machinery 

e.  Improved  methods  of  farming 

f.  Twilight  harvesting  clubs 

g.  Rural  credits  system 
h.     County  fairs 

i.      Farmers'  clubs 

(1)  The  Grange, 

(2)  The  Federation  of  Farmers' 

Clubs 

(3)  The  Gleaners 

3.  Women  in  Agriculture 

a.  County  demonstrator 

b.  Farm  manager 

c.  Farm  laborer 

d.  Buttermaking  clubs 

e.  Poultry  raising  clubs 

f .  Other  clubs 

g.  Cookery 

(1)  Work  of  instructors 

(2)  War  foods 

(3)  War  recipes 
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4.  War  Gardens 

a.  Campaign  for  war  gardens 

b.  Personnel  of  committees 

c.  Allotment  to  school  districts 

d.  Number  and  size  of  gardens  planted 

e.  Prizes  offered 

f .  Cooperation  of  schools 

g.  Statistics  of  production 

5.  Boys'  and  Girls'  clubs 

a.  County-  organization 

b.  Township  and  local  organization 

c.  Personnel  of  committees 

d.  Plans  for  enrolling  boys  and  girls 

e.  Attitude  of  parents 

f .  Boys  who  earned  service  buttons 

g.  Number  enrolled,  in  county,  town- 

ship, school  district 
X.     Food  Administration 

1.  County  organization 

a.  County  food  administrator 

b.  Township  and  local  committees 

c.  Duties  and  instructions 

d.  Attitude  of  people 

e.  Campaign  for  food  conservation 

f.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 

g.  Canning  clubs 

h.    Baking  demonstrations 

i.     War  menus 

j.     Voluntary  saving 

k.    Threshing  committees 

1.      Visits  and  reports 

2.  Compulsory  regulations 

a.     Copies  of  orders  regulating  sales 

(1)  Sugar 

(2)  Flour 

(3)  Meats 
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b. 

Price  lists  on  all  food  products 

c. 

Licenses  issued  to  retailers  and 

distributors 

d. 

Licenses  revoked 

e. 

Hoarding  of  supplies 

f. 

Violations  reported 

g- 

Penalties  assessed 

h. 

Estimated  savings  in  county 

(1)    Sugar 

(2)    Flour 

(3)    Meats 

Fuel  Administration 

1.     County  organization 

a. 

County  fuel  administrator 

b. 

Township  and  local  committees 

c. 

Survey  of  fuel  supplies 

(1)    Coal 

(2)    Wood 

d. 

Cord-of-wood  campaign 

e. 

Public  wood  choppings 

f. 

Heatless  days 

g- 

Lightless  nights 

2.     Compulsory  regulations 

a. 

Copies  of  orders  regulating  sale  and 

distribution  of  coal 

b. 

Fixing  of  prices 

c. 

Closing  orders 

d. 

Violations  reported 

e. 

Penalties  assessed 

f. 

Effect  of  coal  shortage  on  industries 

g. 

Estimated  saving  of  coal 

XII.     Mining 

1.  Copper 

2.  Iron 

3.  .  Other  metals 

4.  Coal 

5.  Miscellaneous 
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XIII.  Manufacturing 

1.  Development  of  manufactures  during  the 

war 

a.  Output  of  peace-time  products 

b.  War  industries 

c.  Contracts  with  the  Government 

2.  Labor  supply 

a.  Hours  of  labor 

b.  Wages 

c.  Organized  labor 

d.  Labor  disputes 

e.  Old  men,  women  and  children 

f.  Industrial  exemptions 

g.  Work  or  fight  order 

3.  New  inventions  and  infiustries 

4.  Enemy  activities  against 

5.  Federal  control 

XIV.  Commerce  and  trade 

1.  Effect  of  war 

2.  New  methods  of  trade 

3.  Important  war  work  of  Chambers  of  Com 

merce,  Boards  of  Trade,  etc. 

4.  Improvement  of  port  facilities 

5.  Local  war  prices 

a.  Price  lists 

b.  Market  quotations 

c.  War  advertisements 

d.  Bank  statements 

e.  Financial  statements 

(1)  Stores 

(2)  Mills 

(3)  Factories 

f.  Price  lists  of  wearing  apparel 
XV.     Shipping  and  Merchant  Marine 

1.  Shipbuilding  before  the  war 

2.  Development  during  the  war 

3.  Descriptions  of  shipyards 
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4.  Amount  of  tonnage  built 

5.  Labor  and  wages  questions 

6.  Relation  to  the  draft 

XVI.  Transportation  and  Communication 

1.  Pre-war  conditions 

2.  New  war  demands 

3.  Priorities  in  shipments 

4.  Local  embargoes 

5.  Increases  in  rates 

6.  Special  treatment  of 

a.  Steamship  lines 

b.  Railroads 

/       (1)  Large  systems 

(2)  Short  lines 

(3)  Federal  control 

(4)  Shortage  of  rolling  stock  and 

fuel 

c.  Street  and  electric  railways 

d.  Canals 

e.  Improvement  of  roads 

f.  Development  of  motor-truck 

transportation 

g.  Telegraphs:     Federal  control 
h.    Telephones:     Federal  control 

i.      Express  companies:     Federal  control 
j.     Postal  system 

7.  Labor  and  wages  questions 

XVII.  Financing  the  war 

1.     The  Liberty  Loans 

a.     First  Loan  drive 

(1)  County  organization 

(2)  Committee  in  charge 

(3)  Township  committees 

(4)  Quota  assigned 

(a)  County 

(b)  Cities 

(c)  Townships 
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(5)  Plan  of  campaign 

(6)  Special  features  adopted 

(7)  Interesting  incidents 

(8)  Time  required  to  meet  quota 

(9)  Total  amount  subscribed 
(10)  List  of  all  bond  buyers 

b.  Second  Loan  drive 

(Same  as  above) 

c.  Third  Loan  drive 

(Same  as  above) 

d.  Fourth  Loan  drive 

(Same  as  above) 

e.  Fifth  Loan  drive 

(Same  as  above) 

2.  National  taxation 

a.  Persons  taxed  on  incomes 

b.  Taxes  collected 

•      (1)    In  county 
'    (2)    In  townships 
(3)    In  cities 

3.  War  Savings  Stamps 

a.  Personnel  of  committees 

b.  County's  quota 

c.  Terms  of  sale 

d.  Special  drives  in  county 

e.  Assistance 

(1)  Schools 

(2)  Churches 

(3)  Clubs 

(4)  Labor  unions 

(5)  Stores 

f.  Total  sales  in  county 

4.  War  chest  and  other  local  expedients 

5.  State  taxes 

6.  County  and  municipal  taxes 
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7.     Banks  and  trust  companies 

a.  Control  in  war  times 

b.  Part  in  loan  issues 

c.  Extension  of  credit  to  agriculture  and 

industry 
XVIII.     Local  government 

1.  County  government 

a.  How  affected  by  the  war 

b.  Specific  war  work 

2.  Town  governments 

(See  topics  under  county  government) 

3.  City  government 

(See  topics  under  county  government) 

4.  Village  governments 

(See  topics  under  county  government) 
XIX.     Sanitation  and  Public  Health 

1.  General  health  conditions  in  county  during 

the  war 

2.  Conditions  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
XX.     Education 

1.  Effort  to  keep  schools  open 

2.  Appropriations  and  gifts 

3.  Changes  in  curriculum 

4.  Americanization  work 

5.  Special  educational  courses  for  national 

service 

6.  War  work  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 

county 
XXI.     War  Activities  of  Churches 

1.  Work  of  individual  congregations 

2.  War  spirit  as  shown  in  sermons,  etc. 

3.  "Conscientious  objectors" 

4.  Army  and  Navy  chaplains  furnished  from 

county 
XXII.     Literature  and  the  Press 

1.  Literary  Club 

2.  War  poetry,  histories  and  stories 
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3.  "Letters  from  the  boys^* 

4.  Effect  of  the  war  on  county  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

a.  Editorial 

b.  Advertising 

c.  Circulation 

5.  War  work  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 

XXIII.  Science  and  the  Arts 

1.  Inventions  made  in  county 

2.  Local  painters,  designers,  sculptors  and 

architects 

XXIV,  After-the-war  problems  and  readjustments 

L    Farm  labor,  products  and  prices 

2.  The  industries 

3.  Commerce  and  trade 

4.  Banking  and  finance 

6.  Shipping  and  merchant  marine' 

6.  Transportation  and  communication 

7.  Release  of  Federal  control 

8.  Care  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors 

9.  Relief  work  on  a  peace  basis 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

THE  prize  essay  contest  for  pupils  in  Michigan  schools  was 
arranged  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  first  contest  was  conducted  in  1915-16  on  the 
subject,  ''The  settlement  and  development  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  the  essay  is  written."  In  the  following  year  the  subject 
was,  ''The  first  school  and  the  children  who  attended  it"  in  the 
city  or  village  of  the  writer.  In  1917-18  pupils  wrote  on  ''Our 
soldiers,  past  and  present."  The  prize  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Bulletins  8  and  9  of  the  State  Historical  Commission 
and  in  the  January,  1919,  number  of  the  Michigan  History 
Magazine.  The  four  essays  published  in  this  Bulletin  are  the 
prizes  for  1918-19,  on  the  subject,  ''What  our  school  (or  county) 
has  done  to  help  win  the  war."  The  subject  for  1919-20  is, 
"The  life  and  service  of  distinguished  men  and  women  of  our 
county,"  and  the  winning  essays  will  be  published  in  due  course. 
A  few  words  in  general  may  be  said  about  the  conditions  and 
administration  of  this  contest.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  charge  of  it  in  towns  where  there  are  Chapters 
of  that  organization,  and  the  Women's  Clubs  in  towns  where 
there  are  Clubs  but  no  D.  A.  R.  Chapters.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  charge  in  towns  where  there  are 
neither  Chapters  nor  Clubs. 

Any  pupil  in  High  School,  Parochial  School,  or  Eighth 
Grade,  is  eligible  to  compete. 

Two  State  prizes  are  offered,  a  first  and  a  second  prize,  to 
each  of  two  groups  of  writers.  In  1915-16  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  similar  prizes  for  the  history  of  a 
town  of  under  that  number.  In  1916-17  these  prizes  were  award- 
ed, in  one  group  to  all  contestants  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  another  to  all  over  fifteen.  This  practice  is  continued. 
The  winners  of  first  prizes,  given  in  the  order  of  the  contests, 
have  been : 

Mabel  F.  Potter,  Manistee 

Le  Roy  Johnson,  Three  Rivers 

Cornelia  Richardson,  Bay  City 

Edward  Brigham,  Battle  Creek 
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Winners  of  second  prizes  have  been  in  the  same  order: 

Harold  M.  Sherman,  Traverse  City 

Helen  Colby,  Cadillac 

Marjorie  Poundstone,  Benton  Harbor 

Russell  Holmes,  Ludington 
State  prizes  in  1918-19  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 
Under  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Alma  Gilbert,  Saginaw 

2.  John  Russell,  Manistee 
Over  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Donald  Ross,  Ypsilanti 

2.  Helen  Post,  Burnips 

Local  prizes  are  also  offered,  for  which  two  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  announcement : 

A.  A  framed  picture  of  General  Pershing,  as  a  first 
prize,  the  picture  to  bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  honor-pupirs  name. 

B.  A  framed  picture  of  General  Lafayette,  as  a  second 
prize,  the  picture  to  bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  honor-pupil's  name. 

A  local  committee  for  judging  the  essays  is  composed  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter 
and  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club.  Where  there  is  no 
Chapter  or  Club  in  the  town,  the  local  committee  consists  of 
three  people  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

When  the  Local  Committee  has  elected  the  first  and  second 
prize  essays,  it  sends  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  (chairman), 
the  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

All  essays  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mitte,  and  those  essays  which  receive  the  highest  number  of 
all  votes  are  awarded  the  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie,  all  essays  tied 
upon  are  awarded  the  State  prize,  which  consists  of  publication 
of  the  essays  in  bulletin  form  by  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission. 

Hitherto  the  contest  has  closed  on  Washington's  birthday 
(Feb.  22),  but  it  has  been  found  of  advantage  in  1919-20  to 
extend  the  time  to  April  30.    The  announcement  is  made  by 
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the  State  Committee  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  the 
essays  are  published  in  due  course. 

It  is  required  that  the  essay  be  written  by  each  pupil 
without  help  from  any  person  in  its  composition.  No  essay 
should  be  over  two  thousand  words  in  length. 

The  essays  are  judged  according  to  the  following  standards: 

A.  Original  work  done  by  the  writer.  This  includes 
the  use  of  original  sources,  'such  as  interviews  with 
participants  in  the  events  described,  consultation  of 
original  documents,  and  contemporary  letters  and  news- 
papers. 

B.  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  dates  and  citation  of 
authorities.  The  authority  for  a  specially  important 
statement  of  historic  fact  is  required  to  be  given  in  a  foot- 
note. 

C.  Method  of  treatment.  Pupils  are  advised  to 
write  simple,  idiomatic  English,  and  not  to  attempt  fine 
writing;  to  avoid  the  use  of  slang,  provincialisms  or 
unnecessary  technical  phrases;  and  not  to  use  foreign 
terms  when  there  are  English  equivalents.  On  the  other 
hand,  picturesque  phrases,  good  anecdotes,  novel  ways 
of  looking  at  things,  words  in  use  during  the  time  of  the 
events  described  but  now  obsolete,  when  taken  from 
original  sources,  add  vivacity  and  flavor  to  the  essay 
and  should  be  used. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  writing  of  the  essay  a 
part  of  the  course  in  English  as  well  as  in  History,  and  to  lend 
their  active  interest  in  promoting  the  contest. 


OUR  SCHOOL'S  WAR  ACTIVITIES 


BY  ALMA  Gilbert 

SAGINAW 


As  I  was  passing  along  the  street  one  day,  I  overheard  the 
conversation  between  two  girls  who  were  telling  each  other 
what  their  school  had  done  to  help  win  the  War  for  Democracy. 
I  just  wondered  if  their  schools  had  done  much  more  to  help 
than  our  small  school  of  two  hundred  had  done.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  begin  with  Christmas  of  last  year  and  outline  the 
things  in  their  order. 

Christmas  of  1917  was  a  beautiful  white  Christmas  and  just 
the  kind  of  weather  to  fill  us  with  energy  to  send  our  school  over 
the  top  in  selling  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  Did  we  go  over 
the  top?  We  certainly  did!  Our  school  led  the  others  in  this 
drive.  A  good  many  of  the  seals  were  sold  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  and  the  rest  in  the  homes  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  February,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  organized  with  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary  in  each  room,  including  the  first 
grade.  A  contest  to  see  which  room  would  be  first  in  100% 
membership  followed  and  the  result  was  a  100%  school.  Some 
of  the  children  did  not  have  a  quarter  to  pay  for  it  just  then,  so 
they  earned  it  in  various  ways,  some  by  shoveling  sidewalks, 
and  others  by  helping  their  mothers  and  running  errands.  In 
this  way  our  school  was  soon  100%. 

Many  things  were  attempted  in  different  rooms  and  many 
things  were  accomplished.  I  believe  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  work  done  for  the  Red  Cross.  Nearly  every  week,  from  a 
short  time  after  the  organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to 
the  beginning  of  this  school  term,  we  received  a  regular  quota 
from  the  Red  Cross.  Each  night  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
stayed  after  school  to  work.  Most  of.  the  girls  wore  aprons  and 
Red  Cross  caps  to  make  themselves  seem  more  like  real  Red 
Cross  workers.  Every  week  we  had  tape  to  cut  in  ten  inch 
strips,  then  these  were  placed  in  piles  of  sixes  and  put  in  smal] 
envelopes.  Usually  there  were  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou_ 
sand  of  these  envelopes  to  fill.    We  also  had  buttons  to  coun^ 
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out  and  put  sometimes  seven,  and  sometimes  eight,  buttons 
in  an  envelope.  This  work  saved  the  ladies  hours  of  their 
valuable  time.  When  a  suit  of  pajamas  was  sent  out  of  the 
workrooms  to  be  made,  an  envelope  of  buttons  and  one  of 
tape  were  placed  in  each  parcel;  so  it  was  very  important  that 
the  right  number  was  put  into  each  envelope.  Other  articles 
which  we  did  not  make  every  week  were  comfort  bags,  button 
bags,  and  shot  bags.  These  things  were  completed  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  received  and  then  returned  to  Red  Cross 
headquarters,  because  the  children  were  anxious  to  make  a 
good  record. 

Different  things  were  made  in  the  separate  rooms,  some  of 
them  very  important  to  help  the  poor  little  children  of  Belgium 
and  our  wounded  soldier  boys.  A  couple  of  the  rooms  collected 
woolen  blocks  from  the  tailors,  sewed  them  together,  padded, 
lined,  and  tied  them,  making  quilts  for  the  Belgian  babies. 
The  lining  was  bought  by  money  earned  by  the  different  classes 
(how  it  was  earned,  I  will  tell  later).  Oh!  such  a  time  as  we 
did  have  tying  some  of  these  off.  The  padding  in  the  center 
got  all  humpy  and  we  didn't  notice  it  until  they  were  all  tied,  so 
of  course  they  had  to  be  taken  out  and  tied  again.  We  ran  out 
of  yarn  to  tie  them  with  and  had  to  search  around  to  find  some 
of  that;  we  hated  to  buy  any  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
We  also  knitted  some  blocks  and  made  knitted  quilts.  Some 
of  them  were  very  pretty.  Joke  books  were  made  for  the 
wounded  heroes  and  housewives  for  the  boys  over  there.  The 
housewives  were  entirely  furnished,  needles,  buttons,  pins  and 
all,  by  the  school.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  made  some- 
where from  thirty-five  to  forty  baby  outfits.  The  boys  all 
this  time  were  not  idle  for  many  of  them  had  taken  one  or  two 
of  these  articles  home,  working  hard  to  learn  the  art  of  machine 
stitching  and  hand  sewing  in  order  to  do  their  bit  and  make 
some  of  these  things  themselves.  Ah!  yes,  there  were  many 
mistakes  and  accidents  in  getting  these  boys  started;  but  one 
of  them  was  so  energetic  and  enthusiastic  that  he  thought  he 
would  try  his  mother's  sewing  machine.  He  did  it  when  she 
was  away,  and  fussed  and  fussed  with  it  until  finally  his  mother 
appeared  in  a  dowm  town  store  looking  for  a  new  sewing  mach- 
ine. There  was  also  much  knitting  done  by  both  the  girls  and 
boys. 
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I  suppose  you  are  all  wondering  how  we  earned  the  money 
to  buy  materials  used  in  the  things  before  mentioned.  We 
started  out  by  collecting  and  selling  old  magazines  and  papers, 
and  tinfoil.  Quite  a  bit  of  money  was  earned  in  this  way 
because  we  collected  all  the  old  papers  and  magazines  of  our 
neighbors,  automobile  stores  and  all  places  where  there  would 
be  any  possibility  of  their  having  any.  Next,  one  of  the  girls 
and  one  of  the  mothers  made  cookies  to  be  sold  at  recess  for 
three  cents  apiece  or  two  for  a  nickel.  They  also  popped  corn 
and  made  sandwiches,  advising  the  children  ahead  of  time  to 
be  sure  and  bring  their  money  if  they  wanted  something  to  eat 
at  recess.  The  pupils  in  one  of  the  rooms  who  had  books  that 
they  were  not  too  choice  of,  brought  them  to  school  to  be  lent 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  read  them,  for  one  cent.  The  first 
and  second  grade  gave  a  little  play  charging  one  cent  admittance. 
The  different  grades  went  one  at  a  time  to  see  the  play,  every 
pupil  in  the  grade  going.  The  play  was  very  cute,  and  they 
earned  about  six  dollars.  Many  times  money  was  needed  in  a 
day  or  two  for  some  special  purpose,  so  the  sandwiches  or  pop- 
corn was  sold  and  often  times  the  money  needed  was  earned 
at  one  recess.    One  recess,  five  dollars  was  earned  by  one  room. 

Just  at  this  time  the  second  Red  Cross  drive  was  launched, 
wherein  the  people  pledged  so  much  to  be  paid  in  six  payments. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  pledged  twenty  dollars  to  be 
paid  in  one  payment.  The  money  was  not  all  earned,  when  it 
was  pledged,  so  the  next  few  days  we  made  an  extra  effort  and 
had  our  pledge  ready  in  about  three  days. 

The  children  also  sacrificed  some  of  their  pleasures  to  try 
and  help.  In  one  room  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  eat 
candy  or  ice  cream  or  go  to  a  show  on  Wednesday.  If  they 
broke  this  pledge,  a  fine  had  to  be  given.  Not  many  pledges 
were  broken  and  therefore  not  much  fine  was  received.  Some 
of  the  children  also  pledged  themselves  not  to  buy  any  gum 
while  the  war  lasted,  but  to  save  their  money  for  more  necessary 
purposes.  The  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  had  been 
saving  money  for  quite  a  while  to  buy  base  ball  suits.  When 
they  saw  so  much  money  was  needed  they  arose  to  the  occasion 
and  turned  the  money  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Oh!  yes  it  was 
rather  hard,  but  they  saw  that  our  Government  needed  the 
money  more  then  they  needed  basp  ^^^l  suits.    Even  the  little 
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first  graders  did  their  share  in  this.  They  ''licked"  their  plates 
clean  for  Mr.  Hoover,  and  took  some  of  their  playtime  to  help 
their  mothers  and  run  errands. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  term  was  the  great  Junior  Red 
Cross  parade,  on  Flag  Day.  Our  school  took  part  in  this 
together  with  all  the  other  schools  in  the  county.  We  wore 
patriotic  caps,  on  which  we  had  worked  for  days  and  all  our 
Red  Cross  work  was  on  display.  The  marchers  were  placed 
according  to  their  rank  in  the  Thrift  Army,  with  the  Majors 
and  Captains  in  the  lead,  and  the  privates  in  rows.  Each  girl 
carried  a  blanket  or  something  that  had  been  made.  All 
through  the  line  were  posters  telling  what  we  had  done.  Some 
of  the  girls  were  carrying  dolls  dressed  in  the  Belgian  outfits. 
At  the  rear  of  our  line  was  a  large  baby  carriage  with  a  doll  in 
it,  dressed  in  an  outfit  and  with  an  eighth  grade  girl  wheeling 
it.  After  marching  through  the  main  streets,  we  all  met  in  the 
amphitheater  at  Hoyt  Park  and  gathered  around  a  pyramid  of 
flags  to  sing  the  ''Star  Spangled  Banner"  This  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  Saginaw. 

All  this  time  we  were  selling  thrift  stamps  but  not  doing  as 
well  with  them  as  with  some  other  things.     Our  school  was 
smaller  than  the  majority  of  schools,  but  all  in  the  school  had 
bought  at  least  one  thrift  stamp,  and  a  good  many  of  course 
had  bought  more. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  we  had  gardens  at  the  homes 
and  a  school  garden.  In  the  school  garden  they  were  raising 
beans  and  succeeded  very  well.  At  the  County  Fair  our  school 
had  the  largest  display  of  baskets  of  all  others  and  won  m.any 
prizes. 

School  has  been  closed  for  so  long  this  term  that  not  much 
work  has  been  done,  but  we  did  our  share  in  the  victory  boys 
and  victory  girls  drive.  Each  child  pledged  something  to  be 
earned  by  himself.  Although  we  have  only  one  hundred  pupils 
this  year  we  pledged  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

These  things  which  I  have  mentioned  are  part  of  the 
activities  of  our  school.  I  wonder  if  you  will  not  agree  with 
me,  that  our  school  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  majority 
of  schools  in  the  city  or,  may  I  say,  in  the  State?  If  not,  we  did 
all  in  our  power,  which  shows  that  our  hearts  are  in  the  right 
place. 


WHAT  MANISTEE  COUNTY  HAS  DONE  TO  WIN  THE 

WAR 


BY   JOHN   RUSSELL 

MANISTEE 


"Win  the  War"  has  been  the  watchword  of  America  during 
the  past  two  years.  Each  State  and  county  has  answered  the 
call  of  the  Nation,  and  has  rendered  active  service  in  its  accom- 
plishment. In  the  State  of  Michigan,  no  people  have  been 
more  energetic  in  patriotic  duty  than  the  people  of  Manistee 
County. 

Manistee  County  was  fortunate  in  having  two  large  organi- 
zations to  direct  her  war  work,  viz: — The  Manistee  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Commerce.  The  former 
instructed  the  farmers  in  their  work,  suggesting  the  best  crops 
to  raise,  and  aiding  the  conservation  of  food.  The  latter  directed 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  appointed  committees  to  work  on  the 
War  Savings  Stamp  Campaign,  the  War  Chest  drive,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  also  took  part  in  many  other  activities  connected 
with  war  work. 

Unquestionably  Manistee  County's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  was  her  soldier  boys.  About  one  thou- 
sand men  went  from  Manistee  County  to  fight  for  Democracy. 
Thirty-one  of  these  will  never  return.  They  gave  their  lives 
for  the  cause.  Besides  the  one  thousand  blue  and  gold  stars  on 
our  Service  Flag  we  have  one  red  star.  It  represents  our 
''Fighting  Parson,"  Lieutenant  Donald  M.  Brodie,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Manistee  City. 

In  June,  1917,  the  American  Red  Cross  issued  its  initial 
appeal  for  funds.  A  total  of  $10,831.17  was  promptly  raised 
here.  In  December,  1917,  a  Red  Cross  membership  campaign 
was  conducted,  and  in  February,  1918,  occurred  the  second 
drive  for  funds  to  support  the  Red  Cross.  The  latter  campaign 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  chapter. 

The  Manistee  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  organized  in  June,   1917.     $10,000  were  raised  to  get  it 
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started.  Since  then  it  has  grown  immensely.  Two  very  large 
workrooms,  donated  by  the  Olympian  Club,  have  been  full  of 
willing  workers  every  day.  One  gentleman  who  entered  one  of 
the  workrooms  the  other  day,  said  he  thought  there  was  more 
talking  than  work  being  done.  Nevertheless  if  he  could  see 
their  list  of  accomplishments  he  would  change  his  mind. 
34,828  surgical  dressings  have  been  made;  39  large  boxes  of  old 
clothing  have  been  sent  to  the  Belgian  Refugees;  1,194  new 
garments  were  also  made;  1,807  hospital  garments  were  made, 
including  bed  shirts,  bath  robes,  bed  jackets,  pajamas,  and 
convalescent  robes.  Yarn,  with  which  to  make  knitted  goods, 
was  distributed  from  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  and  1,740 
sweaters,  mufflers,  helmets,  etc.  were  returned;  1,532  pairs  of 
socks  were  also  made. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross,  composed  of  the  school  children  of 
the  county,  did  a  great  deal  to  help  the  Red  Cross.  Knitted 
blankets  were  made  by  the  smaller  children,  knit  with  knitting 
needles  made  by  the  boys  of  the  Manual  Training  department 
;of  the  public  schools  of  Manistee  City.  These  same  boys  made 
'most  of  the  large  wooden  boxes  in  which  all  of  the  knitted 
garments,  Refugee  clothing,  and  hospital  garments  made  by 
the  Red  Cross,  were  sent  to  the  National  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters. The  older  girls  made  shot  bags,  property  bags,  and 
other  useful  articles. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  Comfort  Kit  committee  furnished  to 
each  soldier  that  went  from  Manistee  County  a  very  complete 
comfort  kit.  These  kits  were  considered  by  all  the  soldiers  the 
jbest  of  any  sent  out  by  Red  Cross  Chapters.  Many  soldiers 
[from  other  counties  wrote  back  to  their  parents,  asking  them 
to  procure  one  for  them  if  possible,  as  they  were  the  best  they 
had  seen  anywhere.  In  all,  the  Manistee  County  Chapter  of 
^the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  helping  our  country  to  help  win  the  war. 

Manistee  County  over-subscribed  her  quota  in  all  of  the 
four  Liberty  Loan  drives.  We  over-subscribed  the  first  by  $350, 
the  second  by  $75,700,  the  third  by  $99,796,  and  the  fourth 
by  $37,850. 

When  the  call  came  for  funds  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Manistee 
County  contributed  $3,418.07.  A  great  deal  of  this  was  raised 
by  the  school  children . 
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In  addition  to  these  drives  for  money,  there  was  the  War 
Chest  drive;  31)55,700.00  were  raised,  to  be  used  for  any  demands 
that  were  made  on  the  people  for  war  charities. 

Although  Manistee  County  gave  a  great  many  of  its  young 
men  and  a  great  deal  of  its  money,  it  did  not  stop  there,  thinking 
its  war  work  had  been  completed.  The  loyal  housewives 
patiently  worked  at  the  conservation  problems.  When  the 
Board  of  Commerce  saw  that  the  Government  was  going  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  food,  it  recommended  Mr.  George  O. 
Nye  for  County  Food  Administrator,  and  the  appointment 
was  promptly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Prescott,  Federal  Food 
Administrator  for  Michigan.  Under  his  direction  over  7,000 
Household  Sugar  Cards  were  distributed.  8,600  Canning  Sugar 
Certificates  were  also  issued. 

One  feature  of  Manistee  County's  Food  Conservation  pro- 
gram was  the  Food  Exposition.  It  was  held  in  the  Larsen 
Building  for  three  days.  It  proved  of  great  benefit  to  many  of 
the  people  of  Manistee  County.  There  were  booths  showing  the 
best  ways  by  which  to  conserve  wheat,  sugar  and  fats.  Demon- 
strations were  given  in  a  kitchen  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  evenings  conservation  meetings  were  held.  Men  from 
out  of  the  county  came  to  tell  us  how  to  conserve  food.  Alto- 
gether the  Food  Exposition  taught  us  a  great  deal,  and  was 
largely  attended  during  the  three  days.  It  was  the  first  Food 
Exposition  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  because 
the  ladies  of  the  county  demonstrated  their  own  recipes,  giving 
samples  of  what  they  had  made.  The  plan  was  such  an  excel- 
lent one,  that  the  Government  used  it  as  a  model  for  other 
exhibitions  of  like  nature  that  were  held.  The  main  features 
were  then  largely  copied,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  notice  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  of  Manistee  County  have  done  their  part 
in  helping  to  win  the  war.  They  have  sold  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps,  and  many  have  received  medals  for  selling 
a  great  number  of  them.  In  the  summer  of  1917  a  large  farm 
was  planted  to  beans  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment raise  more  food.  It  was  the  largest  Boy  Scout  war  farm 
in  the  United  States.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  also  helped  in  the 
distribution  of  war  literature,  marched  .n  parades,  and  taken 
part  n  other  activities. 
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To  stop  the  German  propaganda,  and  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  Manistee  County 
organized  her  Four  Minute  Speakers.  These  men  and  women 
went  through  out  the  county,  speaking  at  all  the  public  meetings. 
They  encouraged  the  people  to  conserve  in  all  ways,  and  to 
subscribe  to  the  different  war  charities.  They  also  contradicted 
the  many  rumors  that  were  circulated  by  propagandists. 

The  Manistee  News- Advocate,  the  daily  paper  of  Manistee 
City,  that  is  very  widely  read  throughout  the  -whole  county, 
also  helped  to  stop  the  spread  of  German  Propaganda  and  to 
advertise  the  war  charities.  It  furnished  space  free  for  the 
Red  Cross  News,  and  in  many  ways  it  helped  Manistee  County 
to  help  win  the  war. 

There  were  two  industries  that  helped  Manistee  County 
to  he  p  win  the  war.  These  were  the  Manistee  Iron  Works  and 
the  Goshen  Shirt  Factory.  The  former  made  parts  of  engines 
for  ocean  steamers,  thereby  helping  Uncle  Sam  to  get  his 
soldiers  and  supplies  to  France. 

For  four  or  five  months,  the  Goshen  Shirt  Factory  has  been 
making  khaki  shirts  for  the  Government.  Their  output  has 
been  very  great  indeed,  for  the  size  of  the  factory.  They  also 
cut  cloth  free  of  charge  for  the  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  what  the  war  has 
done  for  Manistee  County.  It  has  given  us  a  better  community 
spirit,  making  everybody  work  together  for  a  common  cause. 
It  showed  us  where  many  of  our  organizations  were  weak,  and 
bow  to  remedy  the  weakness.  In  all,  the  war  gave  back  in  a 
very  small  measure  part  of  what  it  took  from  us. 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  won,  will  Manistee  County 
discontinue  her  work?  No!  the  future  discloses  to  us  more 
work  to  be  done.  She  must  continue  with  loyal  devotion  in  her 
endeavors.  There  are  still  Belgian  Refugees  that  need  clothing. 
Russia  and  other  countries  of  Europe  are  in  sad  need  of  food. 
The  government  requires  more  money  to  pay  its  debts.  War 
Savings  Stamps  are  still  being  sold,  and  another  Liberty  Loan 
drive  is  coming.  Surely  Manistee  County  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  ahead  of  her.    ''Carry  On,  Manistee  County,  Carry  On:'' 


WHAT  OUR  TOWN  HAS  DONE  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


DONALD   ROSS 

YPSILANTI 


It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  America  nation  entered 
into  the  war  across  the  sea.  When  our  declaration  of  war  came, 
nations  had  been  using  men  as  targets  for  three  years.  Ger- 
many had  been  stopped,  but  still  she  was  pressing  hard  on  the 
human  border  of  France.  Things  looked  dubiou  for  the 
A  lies.  Everyone  was  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  the 
Hun,  his  way  of  crucifying  innocent  non-combatants.  It  was 
then  that  the  United  States  came  to  life  and  went  over  the  top 
to  save  the  day. 

It  was  two  months  and  twenty  days  after  the  American 
nation  took  action  upon  the  insults  issued  by  the. Teutonic 
powers,  that  the  first  contingent  of  soldiers  from  the  United 
States  arrived  in  France  to  fight  on  the  side  of  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  As  those  troops  landed  a  joyous  cry  arose 
all  over  the  world,  for  all  knew  that  if  the  war  was  to  be  won 
for  the  rightful  cause  and  for  God  it  was  America  that  had  to 
do  it.  And,  true  to  their  beliefs  and  expectations,  it  was 
America  that  turned  the  flanks  of  the  German  hordes.  Like 
a  tidal  wave  our  boys  descended  on  the  Hun  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  from  then  on  victory's  light  shone  brighter  each  day.  It 
was  our  boys — America's  boys — who  won  the  war. 

However,  the  boys  in  khaki  were  not  the  only  stars  that 
played  in  the  hero  parts  in  the  largest  and  grimmest  tragedy 
of'all  history — a  tragedy  that  caused  many  to  weep,  not  because 
of  the  pathetic  deeds  of  some  actors  on  the  front  of  the  stage, 
but  because  of  grief  for  the  unfortunate  ones  in  France  and 
Belgium  and  the  loss  of  dear  ones.  And  there  were  heroines 
and  heroes  back  here  at  home.  Their  position  was  just  as 
responsible  as  that  of  the  men  in  the  front-line  trenches.  Most 
of  us  know  what  has  been  done  by  our  boys  over-seas,  but  to 
some  it  is  vague  what  has  taken  place  back  behind  the  men 
behind  the  guns.  The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  show  just 
what  has  taken  place  here,  especially  in  Ypsilanti. 
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In  1824  when  Greece  was  striving  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence against  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a  Turkish  leader, 
having  led  his  army  of  eight  thousand  men  unimpaired  across 
the  Morea,  was  drawing  near  the  plains  of  Argos,  expecting  to 
devastate  the  district  and  add  one  more  city,  Napoli,  to  the 
list  of  his  booty.  A  Grecian,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  rallied  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men  around  him,  men  like  himself 
ready  to  die  if  need  be  for  their  country.  Every  man  of  that 
noble  band  seemed  to  bear  each  one  hundred  lives,  and  against 
such  odds  as  thirty-seven  to  one  the  brave  Greeks  triumphed. 
The  shout  ''Ypsilanti''  went  up  from  Greece  in  a  glorious  cry. 
It  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  seaboard  inland  rolled  that  triumphant  name.  The  people 
of  this  wilderness  heard  it  and  wished  to  maintain  its  signifi- 
cance and  spirit  by  naming  this  city  after  that  wonderful  leader. 

Well  has  the  spirit  of  our  namesake  been  preserved,  even 
until  this  present  war,  when  it  breathed  out  on  every  side. 
The  soul  of  Ypsilanti,  looking  down  on  our  city,  can  say, 
"Well  done,  Ypsilanti,  well  done.    I  salute  you." 

Ypsilanti, — "first  in  war  and  first  in  peace."  Perfectly  does 
that  phrase  fit  our  glorious  city,  a  city  which  has  been 
first  in  war,  in  the  war  for  democracy.  She  has  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  all  patriotic  enterprises,  over-subscribing  every 
quota  at  the  earliest  possible  hour.  First  in  peace.  No  city 
welcomed  peace  with  a  more  open  heart  than  did  Ypsilanti. 
No  town  can  boast  of  out-doing  it  in  peace  celebrations. 

Many  a  weary  and  toilsome  hour  has  been  spent  in  our  Red 
Cross  rooms.  The  brave  women  have  been  unceasingly  over 
their  work  to  get  Ypsilanti' s  full  quota  in  clothing  and  supplies 
out  on  time.  Many  times  after  regular  hours  and  late  into  the 
night,  have  they  worked  with  no  complaint  and  more  than 
willing  to  do  their  bit  for  the  great  cause. 

The  Second  Red  Cross  quota  of  $5,430  was  raised  in  less 
than  one  day,  and  in  a  week  it  was  nearly  doubled.  A  wonder- 
ful thing  in  itself  that  this  sum,  which  took  many  towns  of  our 
size  the  full  length  of  the  drive  to  raise,  should  be  over-sub- 
scribed in  one  day,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  citizens  and  committees. 

Some  patriotic  and  ingenious  women  made  useful  paper 
sacks  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Carry-all  bags."     By 
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selling  these  a  sum  of  $200  was  realized  and  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross.    This  is  only  another  example  of  Ypsilanti's  spirit. 

The  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  sent  five  hundred  Christmas 
cards  to  our  boys  in  camps  and  over-seas.  Imagine  yourself 
in  the  place  of  a  boy  ''over  there  who  has  tramped  all  day 
with  a  hesLvy  pack  on  his  back,  a  steel  hat  on  his  head,  extra 
heavy  shoes  on  his  feet,  up  to  his  ankles  in  mud  and  drenched 
by  the  ever  falling  rain.  Think  what  a  cheering  it  would  be  to 
him  when  he  reached  camp  at  night  to  receive  a  letter  from 
home.  Or  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  "Sammie"  over  here. 
He  goes  out  and  drills  all  day  long  and  comes  back  at  night 
''all  in"  after  a  thirty  mile  hike  Then,  down-hearted,  he  goes 
to  the  camp  service  hut,  as  he  has  done  night  after  night,  and 
sits  by  the  cosy  fire-place,  staring  at  the  fire,  resting  his  head 
in  his  hands,  dreaming  of  home,  which  seems  to  have  forgotten 
him.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  thing  then  to  receive  a  greeting 
from  home?  Ypsilanti  realized  that  the  morale  of  the  army 
must  be  maintained  and  she  did  all  within  her  power  to  main- 
tain it  among  our  boys. 

Not  only  in  the  Red  Cross  has  our  city  done  such  wonderful 
work,  but  also  in  all  other  patriotic  branches.  The  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns  have  all  been  easily  over-subscribed.  The 
War  Saving  Stamp  drive  resulted  in  Ypsilanti's  being  the  first 
town  in  the  country  to  get  its  maximum  quota.  Over  two 
hundred"  individuals  voluntarily  subscribed.  Ypsilanti  can 
thank  one  orgianization  for  the  success  that  has  come  to  her  in 
all  patriotic  undertakings.  This  club,  the  Patriotic  Service 
League,  is  composed  of  the  hustling  citizens  of  our  city.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  from  this  honorable  body  to  further 
each  drive.  The  society  itself  financed  all  the  local  publicity 
in  the  request  to  get  each  woman  to  register. 

Ypsilanti  believes  in  doing  whatever  she  undertakes  to  the 
finish,  and  in  the  best  and  right  way.  Thus  it  was  with  all 
requests  made  of  us.  Our  streets  were  bare  of  autos  for  many 
Sundays;  the  Ypsilanti  motorists  were  heeding  the  call  of  their 
country.  They  were  more  than  willing  to  give  up  what  gasoline 
they  would  use  in  their  Sunday  pleasure  riding  if  it  could  be  of 
any  value  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  was  a  glorious  thought 
that  filled  the  minds  of  many  sitting  at  home,  thinking  that  the 
gasoline  which  they  had  saved  that  day  was  speeding  a  tank 
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over  ''No  Man's  Land"  dealing  its  missiles  of  death  to  the  Hun 
and  bringing  disorder  and  retreat  to  his  lines. 

The  ragmen  were  for  once  cheated  out  of  their  supplies  by 
the  city's  patriotism.  We  had  read  in  our  papers  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Hun  was  ravaging  northern  France  and  Belgium 
and  how  he  was  driving  the  poor  inhabitants  out,  homeless, 
penniless.  We  were  told  many  woeful  tales  of  critical  conditions 
of  plundered,  starving  France.  Such  stories  were  sufficient  to 
touch  the  hardest  heart.  As  the  call  for  clothes  for  the  needy 
''over  there"  came,  the  townspeople  rushed  to  the  appointed 
place  with  their  last  year's  garments.  All  told,  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds  of  clothes  was  the  glorious  result. 

So  much  for  the  adults.  They  have  not  been  the  only  main- 
stay behind  the  men.  The  boys  and  girls  have  played  an  equally 
large  part.  In  the  Civil  War  it  is  said  that  our  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  organized  a  full  company 
of  soldiers  who  entered  the  war  and  fought  bravely  and  effec- 
tively against  the  South.  The  High  School,  during  the  present 
war,  cannot  say  that  it  has  done  this,  but  it  has  done  other 
things  equally  as  great.  We  have  been  preparing  for  the 
future;  two  companies  of  cadets  daily  train  in  military  man- 
euvers. 

We  entered  school  in  the  fall  of  1917  with  a  resolution  to 
give  our  greatest  aid  to  our  Government  in  the  war  and  in 
doing  so  to  maintain  as  high  an  intellectual  standard  as  possible. 
We  have  carried  out  our  resolution  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its 
meaning.  Nearly  $1,200  have  been  given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  War  Working  Organizations.  Twenty-one  Smileage 
Books  were  bought  and  were  given  to  some  of  the  homesick 
and  down-hearted  boys  at  camps.  Five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  books  have  been  given  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  use  among  the  boys.  One  thousand  and  ninety  dollars' 
worth  of  Thrift  Stamps  are  held  by  students  in  our  school. 
Each  scholar  possesses  stamps  to  the  value  of  three  dollars  and 
ninety-two  cents,  and  everyone  is  proud  to  boast  that  we  are 
one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  in  that  line.  Ten  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  were  purchased  by  the 
students.  All  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  girls  of  the 
school  who  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age  registered  on  woman's 
registration  day. 
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Several  acres  of  land  were  rented  by  the  School  Board  and 
platted  up  into  smaller  sections.  These  were  given  out  to  those 
children  who  wished  them,  and  much  food  was  raised  upon  these 
fields.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Law, 
credit  was  given  to  five  boys  who  fulfilled  the  demand  made  on 
them  by  the  English,  Mathematical,  and  Agricultural  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

One  other  company  of  boys  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of 
1918.  So  high  was  the  enthusiasm  that  one  girl  managed  to 
slip  into  its  ranks.  This  company,  when  first  started,  contained 
sixty  privates  and  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
Hun,  indirectly.  The  work  of  these  young  people  was  hard 
manual  work  through  the  hot  days  of  the  summer.  They  dug 
trenches,  not  as  a  protection  from  the  enemy's  steel  missiles 
but  from  the  enemy's  more  stinging  weapon,  hunger.  These 
trenches  were  for  the  purpose  of  planting  food.  Fifty  members 
stayed  with  the  project  and  received  the  coveted  badge  of  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve,  an  emblem  of  true  bravery  to  be 
honored  as  much  as  a  cross  for  distinguished  service  at  the 
front. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  Ypsilanti,  although  a  small  place 
compared  with  the  great,  expanse  of  the  world,  has  done  its 
best  bit  to  establish  the  dominion  of  Democracy  on  the  earth, 
and  has  maintained  the  high  standard  set  up  by  Demetrius 
Ypsilanti  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  thus  has  she  set  up  a  stan- 
dard that  will  long  be  remembered  and  one  that  will  be  an 
ideal  for  coming  generations. 


HOW    OUR    COUNTY    HELPED    TO    WIN    THE    WAR 


HELEN    POST 

BURNIPS 


After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  people  in  our 
county  as  well  as  in  others  were  eager  to  help  defend  the  cause 
of  democracy.  The  boys  immediately  answered  Uncle  Sam's 
call  to  service.  To  back  up  our  boys,  we  conserved  food,  and 
used  substitutes  so  that  we  could  send  our  Allies  and  armies  as 
much  as  we  could  of  concentrated  nutriment,  which  in  the 
shortage  of  shipping  takes  the  least  vessel  room. 

We  ate  less  beef,  mutton  and  pork  and  ate  more  fresh  and 
dried  vegetables  and  preserved  fruit.  The  Allies  needed  the 
meat,  and  we  had  meatless  days,  in  which  we  could  save  meat 
and  send  it  across;  the  allied  countries  had  killed  off  many 
cattle,  having  no  fodder  to  feed  them,  and  their  hogs  were 
rapidly  decreasing.  We  also  used  instead  of  meat,  cottage 
cheese,  milk,  eggs  and  chicken,  and  soup  made  out  of  all  left- 
over meat. 

Our  Allies  needed  wheat,  for  it  is  the  best  food  to  fight  on 
and  easiest  to  ship.  We  helped  by  saving  just  a  quarter  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  we  ate  last  year.  We  supported  them  without 
stinting  ourselves,  by  substituting  other  foods.  We  did  not 
allow  a  crust  or  crumb  of  white  bread  to  be  wasted  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  wheat  we  consumed  by  eating  other  foods,  as 
corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans.  Corn  was  used  in 
many  different  ways,  as  a  cereal,  vegetable,  bread  and  dessert. 
Barley  was  used  in  making  barley  cakes.  Rye  and  oats  were 
used  in  making  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  bread.  When  buying 
white  flour,  we  took  the  same  amount  of  substitutes.  In  this 
way  half  of  our  supply  of  wheat  was  conserved. 

The  girls  who  were  used  to  making  candies  and  cakes  were 
required  to  stop,  for  sugar  could  not  be  obtained.  We  used 
molasses,  syrup  and  honey  as  substitutes  in  cakes  which  we 
seldom  made,  to  conserve  wheat.  The  boys  and  Allies  needed 
the  sugar.    Finally  we  were  requested  to  take  out  sugar  cards 
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which  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  to  each  person  each 
month.     In  this  way  we  conserved  sugar  and  sent  it  across. 

The  boys  needed  lard.  We  were  careful  how  we  used  it,  so 
that  it  could  be  conserved.  The  boys  needed  it  to  grease  their 
bodies  before  entering  the  trenches,  for  if  they  came  in  contact 
with  water,  the  lard  would  prevent  them  from  getting  cold. 
When  we  bought  meat  we  saved  the  trimmings,  which  we  fried 
out  into  drippings.  We  saved  butter  by  using  the  small  amounts 
left  on  the  plate,  and  used  it  for  special  cooking.  W^e  saved 
milk.  When  the  cream  was  taken  we  let  the  milk  sour,  out  of 
which  we  made  cottage  cheese,  which  served  as  a  substitute  for 
meat* 

In  order  to  have  all  these  foods  sent  to  the  armies  and  Allies, 
we  had  to  have  money  to  back  them  up.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  organize  a  Red  Cross  society  in  which  all  the  people, 
young  and  old,  were  willing  to  donate  money  for  that  great 
cause.  Besides  this  we  had  Liberty  Loan  drives  in  which  we 
accumulated  thousands  of  dollars.  The  people  responded 
gladly  to  these  calls,  even  though  some  of  them  could  only  take 
out  a  fifty  dollar  bond,  they  felt  as  though  they  were  no  slackers. 
We  also  had  a  second  and  third  Liberty  Loan,  in  which  the 
people  again  responded  willingly,  for  they  now  realized  more 
than  ever  before  that  it  was  their  patriotic  duty.  Even  the 
children  were  willing  to  give  their  pennies,  for  they  had  heard 
how  those  poor  Belgian  babies  had  no  homes  and  no  warm 
clothing.  For  this  reason  we  had  a  Thrift  Stamp  drive  in 
which  the  children  were  to  invest  their  money  for  Uncle  Sam. 
They  would  eagerly  try  to  earn  twenty-five  cents  and  invest  it 
in  a  thrift  stamp.  Finally  they  would  get  a  thrift  card  full  of 
stamps  and  exchange  it  for  a  War  Savings  stamp.  Then  they 
would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could  exchange  their 
War  Savings  stamps  for  a  Liberty  Bond.  The  fourth  Liberty 
Loan  accumulated  more  money  than  all  the  other  loans.  All 
the  people  willingly  volunteered  during  the  three  days  we  had 
set  apart  especially  for  that  purpose.  By  the  end  of  the  three 
days  our  county  had  pledged  more  than  their  quota.  In  all  our 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  we  went  over  the  top. 

The  women  of  our  county  showed  their  patriotism  by 
making  bed  shirts,  bandages,  pajamas  and  various  surgical 
supplies  for  the  boys  while  in  the  hospitals.     Many  of  the  old 
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ladies  knitted  sweaters,  socks,  helmets,  wristlets  and  especially 
socks  for  the  boys;  for  they  realized  that  the  boys  had  to  stand 
in  icy  mud  and  water  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  made  these 
socks  to  keep  them  warm.  Many  garments  were  made  for  the 
homeless  children  of  Belgium.  Not  to  be  wasteful,  the  ladies 
made  the  refugee  garments  out  of  pieces  of  cloth  and  patched 
together  to  make  pinafores  and  petticoats. 

Out  of  all  the  small  pieces  which  were  left  over,  after  the 
Red  Cross  garments  were  made,  these  small  bits  were  sewed 
together  to  form  carpet-rags,  which  were  sold  and  the  money 
put  in  the  Red  Cross  fund.  Besides  all  this  work,  peach  pits 
and  prune  pits  were  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  department,  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  gas  masks.  Old  papers,  worn-out  kid 
gloves  and  old  rubbers  were  also  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  was  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  fund. 
Another  way  of  raising  money :  we  had  box  socials  in  the  small 
communities  where  the  boxes  were  sold  for  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  six  dollars  and  some  times  more.  In  this  way  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  raised  for  the  Red  Cross.  We  had  many 
Red  Cross  campaigns  in  which  money  was  willingly  given  by  the 
patriotic  people  of  the  county. 

All  this  money,  and  the  other  money  which  was  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross  fund,  was  used  for  the  sending  of  trained 
nurses  and  doctors  to  help  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals  and  on 
the  battle  fields.  It  also  helped  to  build  canteens  or  rest  stations 
where  the  boys  could  go  while  waiting  many  hours  for  a  train 
going  to  or  from  the  trenches.  This  money  was  also  used  for 
the  building  of  homes  to  care  for  the  women  and  children  who 
fled  when  their  homes  were  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
used  to  help  rebuild  ruined  towns  and  to  give  out  food,  clothing 
and  coal  to  the  needy.  The  yarn  which  was  used  for  making 
socks,  sweaters,  wristlets  and  helmets  and  the  cloth  used  for 
the  making  of  bed  shirts,  pajamas  and  surgical  supplies  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

Our  Junior  Red  Cross  has  done  a  great  deal  in  our  county. 
The  girls  have  made  garments  for  the  refugee  children.  The 
simplest  knitting  problems  were  the  bootees  and  knitted  squares 
for  the  baby's  afghan  and  wash  cloths  which  were  made  by  the 
little  children.  Belgium  caps,  wristlets,  mufflers  and  bottle 
covers  were  knitted  by  the  other  children.     The  young  girls 
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knitted  socks,  helmets  and  sweaters.  The  boys  as  well  as  the 
g  r  s  knitted  the  different  garments.  The  children  were  very 
interested  in  this  work  for  they  knew  they  were  helping  to  win 
the  war.  They  also  made  scrap  books,  containing  jokes  and 
short  stories  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Hospitals,  and  books  with 
pictures  for  the  refugee  children  Besides  knitting  and  sewing, 
the  children  gave  twenty-five  cents  to  join  the  Junion  Red  Cross; 
they  did  not  ask  their  parents  for  it,  but  went  about  eagerly  to 
earn  the  money  themselves.  Surgical  dressings,  comfort  kits 
and  hospital  garments  were  made  by  the  girls.  Besides  these, 
stocking  caps  and  infants'  layettes  were  made  The  needs  of 
this  work  naturally  gave  an  abundance  of  activities  to  the  girls. 

The  Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense  in  our  county 
cooperated  with  the  other  war  agencies  in  which  they  had 
charge  of  the  registration  of  women.  The  patriotic  women 
of  our  county  registered  for  certain  kinds  of  work  which  they 
could  do  in  case  they  were  needed.  Many  of  these  women  who 
registered  were  trained  nurses  and  willing  to  go  across  and  help 
in  the  Red  Cross  hospitals.  Besides  this  many  young  women 
who  were  not  nurses  volunteered  to  take  the  trained  nurses' 
places  over  here.  Others  registered  as  farm  hands  to  raise  food 
for  the  Government.  Others  were  willing  to  care  for  wounded 
soldiers  who  were  out  o  the  hospitals  and  had  no  home  to  go  to. 

The  high  school  boys  were  very  patriotic.  They  went  out 
on  the  farms  to  raise  food  for  Uncle  Sam,  taking  the  place  of 
the  young  men  who  had  left  the  farms  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 
The  younger  boys  and  girls  showed  their  patriotism  by  raising 
war  gardens  in  the  back  yard  or  on  unoccupied  land.  By  doing 
this  they  helped  the  railroads,  which  were  greatly  overcrowded 
carrying  war  supplies.  This  food  which  was  raised  could  be 
brought  from  the  garden  to  kitchen  while  otherwise  the  rail- 
roads would  have  had  to  ship  it  to  the  people  to  keep  them  in 
supply,  hindering  the  shipment  of  war  supplies  which  were  so 
necessary  at  the  front. 

Take  all  in  all,  our  county  did  its  patriotic  duty  in  helping 
to  win  the  war. 
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PREFACE 

T^O  collect  scattered  data  of  events  long  passed,  and 
to  compile  them  into  form  so  that  they  can  be  of 
service  to  the  present  and  future  generations  is  to  add 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  study  of  history. 

Such  a  task  requiring  talent,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance has  been  undertaken  by  Miss  Sue  I.  Silliman, 
State  Historian,  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Michigan,  in  becoming  Editor  of  this 
volume, — Michigan  Military  Records  compiled  hy  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Michigan. 

The  compilation  of  names  and  data  of  **  Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers  Buried  in  Michigan"  was  commenced 
by  another  talented  Daughter  of  Michigan  and  a 
former  State  Historian  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery. 
The  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution of  Michigan  which  have  located  and  marked 
many  of  these  graves  in  Michigan  have  co-operated 
with  Mrs.  Avery  and  Miss  Silliman  in  furnishing  data 
regarding  these  men  of  the  American  Revolution  who 
immigrated  as  pioneers  to  Michigan. 

For  the  Chapters  oipi  ** Territorial  Pensioners"  and 
"Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Men  of  Michigan" 
we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Miss  Silliman.  Until  she 
gave  herself  so  wholeheartedly  to  this  task,  there  were 
no  such  lists  within  the  borders  of  our  State.  With  the 
list  of  "Territorial  Pensioners"  is  a  brief  digest  of  the 
Pension  Laws  prior  to  1836. 
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The  names  of  all  Medal  of  Honor  Men  have  been 
published  by  the  United  States  Government,  but  not 
by  States,  so  the  work  of  compiling  the  names,  and 
data  of  the  '*Medal  of  Honor  Men*'  of  Michigan 
necessitated  examining  not  only  a  list  of  names  of 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  who  have  received  this 
decoration,  but  also  the  names  of  their  battalions  in 
order  to  learn  from  the  battalion  names  what  ** Medal 
of  Honor  Men'*  belonged  to  Michigan. 

Beginning  with  General  Alexander  Macomb,  Michi- 
gan's first  Medal  of  Honor  man,  more  than  sixty 
Michigan  soldiers  have  been  decorated  with  this  medal 
which  is  awarded,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
for  valor  and  heroism  in  action.  It  is  treasured  by 
holders  more  than  all  other  possessions  because  it  is 
the  highest  decoration  awarded  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  men  who  have  been  thus  decor- 
ated, only  four  soldiers  have  had  this  much  coveted 
medal  bestowed  upon  them  twice.  Of  these  four  men, 
two  were  Michigan  men,  Lt.  Thomas  W.  Custer;  and 
Major  General  Frank  Dwight  Baldwin,  now  Adjutant 
General  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Silliman's  investigation  includes  biographical 
data,  the  ground  of  award,  and  military  record.  It 
shows  for  Michigan  a  fine  heritage  of  patriotism  and 
bravery  and  is  particularly  valuable  coming  at  the 
present-day  history-in-the-making. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
Michigan  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  Miss  Silliman  for  the  honor  she  has  bestowed  upon 
them,  by  doing  this  work  as  their  State  Historian;  and 
they  wish  also  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Historical 
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Commission  their  pleasure  that  the  book  is  published 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Wait, 
State    Regent,    Daughters    of 
the  American   Revolution  of 
Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
December'l8,.1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T^HE  D.  A.  R.  of  Michigan  Historical  Records  are 
being  compiled  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  the  State 
whose  sons  and  daughters  glory  in  her  history.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  proud  of  the 
military  records  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  State, 
desire  to  supply  authentic  data,  easily  accessible,  to 
those  who  may  not  know  Michigan's  rich  heritage  of 
valor. 

Though  the  records  are  incomplete,  their  publica- 
tion became  necessary  that  those  doing  historical 
research  for  data  concerning  the  Revolutionary  war 
need  not  duplicate  the  records  which  have  been  filed. 

Chapter  one  is  a  compilation  of  biographical  and 
genealogical  data,  from  memoranda  filed  with  the 
State  historian,  by  the  chapters  of  the  State,  concerning 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  Michigan — whose 
graves  have  been  officially  located,  or  marked  by  the 
D.  A.  R.  This  work  was  begun  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  past  State  Historian, 
D.  A.  R.  The  material  furnished  by  the  chapters  to 
the  present  historian  has  been  compiled  and  annotated, 
— the  annotations  are  based  on  the  Michigan  His- 
torical Collections,  and  the  muster  rolls  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 

Chapter  two  contains  the  names  and  pension  records 
of  soldiers  who  were  residents  of  Michigan  Territory; 
and  is  compiled  from  the  'Tension  Establishment'' 
records  of  1836 — a  work  recommended  by  G.  M.  Saltz- 
gabt,  XJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Washington,  and 
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secured  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop, 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Chapter  three,  Michigan  **Medal  of  Honor''  Men,  is 
based  on  the  Government  publications  of  1904  and 
1910;  Report  of  Board  of  Officers  on  Medal  of  Honor 
Recommendations;  and.  Medals  of  Honor  issued  by 
the  War  Department;  the  circular  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General;  and  records  copied  from  the  Adju- 
tant-Generars  office,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  whom  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Michigan 
are  indebted  for  many  other  valuable  records. 

The  Compiler  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  State 
Historical  Commission;  Mr.  W.  H.  Shumaker  and 
Claude  H.  Phelps,  Three  Rivers;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer, 
State  Librarian;  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery;  the  State 
Board  and  Chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Michigan  for 
their  kindly  co-operation. 

Sue  L  Silliman, 

State  Historian,  D.  A.  R.  of 
Michigan,  1917-1920. 

February  1,  1920, 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 
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CHAPTER  I 
REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  BURIED  IN  MICHIGAN 

EBENEZER   ANNABIL 

Annabil  (also  Annabell),  Ebenezer.  Born  1756.  Died 
Sept.  23,  1842;  buried  at  Bridgewater  Center,  Mich.; 
grave  marked  May,  1908,  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell 
chapter,  Ann  Arbor. 

Names  of  descendants: — Grandsons,  Delos  Mills  and 
Hiram  Mills  of  Bridgewater,  Mich.;  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Ira  Van  Geirson. 

Revolutionary  service : — A  sergeant,  served  through  the 
Revolution. 

Data  furnished  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Ed.  note: — Ebenezer  AnnabZe  was  a  pensioner;  see  also 
Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

ARCHIBALD  ARMSTRONG 

Armstrong,  Archibald.     Born  1749. 

Buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery,  Saline,  Mich.;  grave 
located  by  Ypsilanti  chapter,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  service: — A  drummer  boy  in  battles  of 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1778;  Germantown,  Pa., 
Oct.  4,  1777;  Cowpens,  S.  C,  Jan.  17,  1781;  drummed 
the  death  march  of  Major  Andr^  and  aided  in  the 
final  salute  to  victory  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Georgiania  Webb  Owen,  Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 
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NATHANIEL  BALDWIN 

Baldwin,   Nathaniel.     Born  at  Goshen,   Conn.,  July 

20,  1761. 
Died  Aug.  30,  1840;  buried  at  Rochester,  Mich.;  grave 

marked,    July    29,    1909,    by    General    Richardson 

chapter,  Pontiac. 
Son  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin. 
Married  Susanah  Sherman,  niece  of  Roger  Sherman,  a 

**Signer'';  Mrs.  Baldwin  died  June  2,  1839,  aged  74. 
Children: — John,  Martha  Minot,  Nathaniel  Augustus, 

Susanna    Eliza,    Walter,    Sherman,    Zimri.     Living 

descendant   recorded,    1912,    Mrs.    Milo    Newberry, 

Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 
Place  of  residence  before  coming  to  Michigan,   East 

Bloomfield,  New  York. 
Revolutionary    Service: — Enlisted    in    sixth    regiment 

from  Conn.,  under  Col.  Parsons  "On  duty  July  17, 

1775  at  New  London;  discharged  Dec.  10,  1775." 
Came  to  Michigan,  1817;  located  two  miles  south  of 

Rochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.;  entered  land,  1819. 
Authorities     quoted: — Mich.     Hist.     Colls.     Ill,     569; 

XXXIX,  437;  Baldwin  Genealogy;  Hist,  of  Oakland 

County  J  I,  ch.  6. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

ELI  BALL 

Ball,  Eli.     Born  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1766. 

Died  Dec.  11,  1857;  buried  Whig  Center  cemetery, 
near  Herricksville,  Branch  Co.,  Mich.;  grave  located, 
July  4,  1918,  by  Charity  Cook  chapter.  Homer. 

Children  :—Elisha ;  Polly,  married  Simonds,  second, 
Rogers;  Anna,  married  Rev.  Spear;  Hannah,  mar- 
red PmHh  Jones. 
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Revolutionary  Service: — ** Military  History  of  Eli  Ball, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war: — Date  of  enlist- 
ment, June  8,  1782  to  the  fall  of  1783;  served  con- 
tinuously. Rank,  private,  under  Capt.  William 
Mills,  and  Col.  Brooks,  7th  regiment  of  Mass.  Date 
of  application  for  pension,  May  6,  1839.  Claim 
allowed.  Residence  at  date  of  application,  Eckford, 
Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  Age  at  date  of  application,  72 
yrs.,  9  mo.;  born  Aug.  5,  1766,  at  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Pension  record. 

Residence: — *'In  1840  Eli  Ball  lived  at  Clarendon,  Cal- 
houn Co.,  Mich.;  in  1855  in  Butler,  Branch  Co., 
Mich. 

"The  descriptive  list  of  enlisted  men  in  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  Mass.,  dated  Feb.  20,  1782,  gives  age, 
seventeen;  complexion,  dark;  hair  dark;  occupa- 
tion farmer;  enlistment  three  years." 

Came  to  Michigan  in  the  ''thirties";  lived  with  his 
children. 

Authorities  quoted: — Pension  records;  G.  M.  Saltz- 
gabt,  U.  S.  Comm.  of  Pensions;  Mass.  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,!,  536;  Mrs.  Anna  Moore,  granddaughter  and 
Geo.  McDonnald,  Quincy,  Mich. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cortright,  Homer, 
Mich. 

JAMES  BANCKER 


Bancker,  James. 

Buried  in  the  Farmer's  Creek  cemetery,  Lapeer;  grave 

marked   by    General    Richardson   chapter,    Pontiac, 

Oct.  28,  1907. 
Authorities     quoted: —  History     of  Oakland     County 

(Mich.),  I,  ch.  6. 
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JOHN  BARBER 

Barber,  John.     Born  in  Massachusetts,  Sept.  19,  1757. 

Died  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  June  24,  1840;  buried  at  Oak- 
wood,  Adrian;  grave  marked.  May  25,  1911,  by  the 
Lucy  Wolcott  Barnum  chapter,  Adrian. 

Childreii: — John,  b.  June  15,  1792,  m.  Laura;  Nancy,  b. 
June  3,  1803,  m.  1st,  Paul  Park,  2nd,  Abram  Critten- 
den; Selina,  b.  Sept.  5,  1807,  m.  Wm.  Davis  Burnall. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Aug.  9,  1779;  served 
as  private  in  Capt.  Abner  Hayard's  company,  2nd 
reg.,  commanded  by  Col.  John  Baily;  name  on 
"Honor  Roll",  dated  at  West  Point,  July  22,  1780. 

Came  to  Michigan  about  1837;  located  at  Adrian. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Dodge,  Adrian,  Mich. 

JONATHAN  BARRON 

Barron,   Jonathan.     Born  at  Reading,   Mass.,   June 

30,  1760. 
Died  Dec.  2,  1834;  buried  in  Hillsdale  cemetery,  St. 

Clair,  Mich.;  grave  marked,  May  30,  1904,  by  the 

Ot-Si-Ke-Ta  chapter,  St.  Clair. 
Son  of  Capt.  Timothy  Barron. 
Jonathan  Barron  married  Thankful  Minor. 
Names   recorded    of   descendants   living   in    St.    Clair 

(1915): — William,  George,  Liela. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  in  service  under  his 

father,   a  captain  of  the   New   Hampshire  militia; 

was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug. 

16,  1777. 
Places  of  residence: — Bath,  N.  H.;  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1813. 
Occupation: — Farmer. 
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Data  filed  by  the  Ot-Si-Ke-Ta  chapter,  St.  Clair. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  territorial  Michigan. 

CALEB    BATES 

Bates,  Caleb.     Born  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Pied,  1845;  buried  Lakeview  cemetery,  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
grave  marked.  May  30, 1912,  by  Ann  Gridley  chapter, 
Hillsdale. 

Son  of  Benjamin  and  Hulda  (Cudworth)  Bates. 

Married  Mary  Wilbur,  b.  July  1,  1767;  d.  at  Hillsdale, 
1811. 

Children: — Mary,  b.  1787;  Caleb,  Jr.,  b.  1788;  Rebecca, 
b.  Jan.  21,  1797;  Charlotte,  b.  Jan.  21,  1797;  Joshua, 
b.  June  15,  1795;  Electa,  b.  Dec.  8,  1799;  Relief; 
Lydia;  Edith. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  July  9,  1780,  as  a 
private  in  Col.  Wm.  Shepard's  reg.;  discharged  Dec. 
13,  1780. 

"Took  up  land,  1834;  located  at  Hillsdale,  1835.'' 

Occupation: — Farmer. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  O.  J.  Cornell,  58  S.  Manning  St., 
Hillsdale. 

Ed.  note: — From  the  letter  files  of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Wait, 
State  Regent,  it  is  found  that  Benjamin  Bates  was  a 
private  in  Capt.  Benj.  Bonny's  company  of  Col. 
Ezra  May's  regiment.  (2) — Caleb  Bates  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  one  of  the  first  trains  passing 
through  Hillsdale.  In  a  letter  signed  Elva  H.  Wil- 
loughby,  the  death  of  Caleb  B.  is  given  as  occurring 
"in  his  seventy-ninth  year."  , 
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JONATHAN  BEACH 

Beach,  Jonathan.  (Deacon.)  Born  at  Goshen,  Conn., 
Oct.  2,  1761. 

Died,  "1850  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety";  buried  at 
Mt.  Morris  cemetery,  Genesee  County. 

Son  of  Deacon  Edmund  and  Mary  (Deming)  Beach. 

Married  Lucy  Baldwin,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Mercy 
(Stanley)  Baldwin. 

Children! :—Erastus,  b.  July  24,  1786;  Wait;  Lucy;  Har- 
low; Asahel;  Lumen;  Elisha;  Seth.  Mich,  Hist, 
Colls,,  XXI,  382. 

Places  of  residence: — Green  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Mt.  Morris, 
N.  Y.;  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Aide  to  Gen.  Washington. 
Served  in  Col.  Sheldon's  6th  brigade  for  the  defense 
of  sea  coast  and  frontier,  1780;  in  1781,  under  Capt. 
Mathew  Smith  in  Gen.  Waterbury's  state  brigade. 
Joined  Washington  at  Phillipsburg. 

Came  to  Michigan,  Sept.  1835,  with  his  son  Wait; 
located  on  the  **Todd"  farm  which  was  later  surveyed 
and  platted  and  is  now  the  third  ward  of  Flint.  The 
farmhouse  was  a  log  tavern  and  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  River  House. 

Occupation: — Blacksmith  in  early  life,  later  a  farmer. 

Authorities  quoted: — Geo.  H.  Hazelton's  Reminis- 
cences; Mich,  Hist.  Colls,,  XXI,  382;  Henry  M. 
Curtis,  **  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Flint",  in  Mich,  Hist.  Colls,,  XIII,  410. 

Data  recorded  by  General  Richardson  chapter,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 


J.  The  names  of  the  children  as  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery, 
are: — Erastus,  Alvin,  Lydia,  Ebenezer,  Elisha,  Harjow,  Seth, 
J^^man,  Wait,  Asal^el  Hooker,  Lv^Qy, 
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HOOPER  BISHOP 

Bishop,  Hooper.     Born  March  22,  1762. 

Died  April  3,  1861;  buried  in  Novi  cemetery,  Oakland 
Co.,  Mich.;  grave  marked  Oct.  3,  1914,  by  General 
Richardson  chapter  of  Pontiac. 

Married  Betsey b.  March  22,  1758;  d.  Jan.  1, 

1825. 

Children:— Prudence,  b.  Sept.  3,  1794;  Sally,  b.  Feb. 
26,  1797,  d.  Feb.  4,  1858;  Levi,  b.  June  8,  1799,  d. 
Oct.  18,  1870  at  Novi;  William,  b.  Nov.  21,  1802. 

Revolutionary  Service: — A  private  in  Capt.  John  Car- 
penter's company,  enlisted  June  25,  1779;  discharged 
Sept.  25,  1779;  served  three  mo.  with  the  guards  at 
Springfield.  Enlisted  Oct.,  1779  in  Capt.  Caleb 
Keep's  company  under  Col.  Israel  Chapen;  dis- 
charged Nov.  21,  1779;  enlisted  for  three  mo.,  served 
one  mo.,  11  days.  Hooper  Bishop's  name  occurs  on 
the  South  Brimfield  descriptive  list  of  men  raised  to 
reinforce  the  Continental  army  for  the  term  of  six 
months.  "18  yrs.,  stature  5  ft.,  5  in.;  complexion 
dark;  residence  South  Brimfield;  arrived  in  Spring- 
field, July  11,  1780,  marched  to  camp,  July  11,  1780, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Geo.  Webb".  In  a  list  of 
men  raised  for  six  months  service  and  returned  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Patterson  as  having  passed  muster.  The 
return  dated  Oct.  25,  1780,  at  Camp  Toloway;  on 
the  pay-roll  for  the  men  raised  by  town  of  South 
Brimfield,  for  six  months  service  during  1780. 
"Marched  July,  1780,  discharged  Dec,  1780"  at 
West  Point.  Hooper  Bishop,  private  in  Capt.  Abel 
Kind's  company.  Col.  Sear's  regiment;  enlisted  Aug. 
20,  1781,  discharged  Nov.  26,  1781,  service  thre§ 
months  ^t  Saratoga, 
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Came  to  Michigan  about  1840;  lived  with  son  Levi 

Bishop  near  Novi. 
Authorities  quoted: — Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 11,  78; 

History  of  Oakland  County,  1,  90;  Mich.  Hist.  Colls., 

XXXIX,  453. 
Data  recorded  by  Mr&.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 

Mich. 

JOHN  BLANCHARD 

Blanchard,  John.     Born  1763. 

Children: — David;  Sophia  Laqui  (or  Lakey). 

Places  of  residence: — Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.; 

White  Lake,  Mich.;  and  Farmington,  Oakland  Co., 

Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — The  name  of  John  Blanchard 

is  given  as  a  pensioner  in  1840,  aged  77.     Residence, 

White  Lake. 
Came  to  Oakland  Co.,  before  1834. 
Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  ch.  6, 

p.  93. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

HUGH    BRADY 

Brady,  Hugh,  Major- General,  U.  S.  A.     Born  in  ^Hunt- 

ington  Co.,  Pa.,  July,  1768. 
Died  at  Detroit,  Apr.   15,   1851;  buried  at  Elmwood, 

Detroit. 
Son   of   Capt.    John   and    Mary   Brady.     Capt.    John 

Brady  was  a  noted  Indian  fighter  and  while  serving 

in  the  12th  Pa.,  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Married. 


2.    Also  given  as  Northumberland  Co. 
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Children: — Sarah;  Preston. 

Places  of  residence: — Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.;  Hunt- 
ington Co.,  Pa.;  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.;  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Served  in  the  revolution, 
doing  a  boy's  heroic  part.  **Many  a  day  I  walked 
beside  my  brother  John  while  plowing,  carrying  my 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  forked  stick  in  the  other.'* 
— The  one  for  the  Indians  or  Tories,  the  other  to 
clean  the  plow.  Hugh's  brother,  carrying  provisions 
to  his  father,  Capt.  John  Brady,  smuggled  a  musket 
along  and  so  his  father  found  him  attached  to  the 
company  during  an  encounter  with  the  enemy.  The 
mother  worked  beside  her  boys  in  the  fields,  sharing 
their  watch  and  danger.  Hugh  entered  service 
March  7th,  1792  and  served  in  the  western  expedi- 
tion under  Gen.  Wayne  after  the  defeat  of  Gen.  St. 
Clair;  Sept.  4th,  1792,  in  the  4th  sub  legion;  made 
lieut.,  Feb.,  1794;  Jan.  8,  1799,  captain  of  the  10th 
inf.;  resigned  in  1800;  reappointed  in  1808  by  Pres. 
Jefferson;  July  6,  1812,  appointed  colonel  of  the  22nd 
infantry  and  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  in  the 
hard  fought  battle  of  Chippewa.  Distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  Niagara; 
was  wounded  in  each  engagement.  In  1822  was 
made  brevet  brigadier-general  for  faithfulness  in 
service.  In  1835  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  with  headquarters  at  Detroit  and  during 
the  Canadian  troubles  he  greatly  aided  in  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  on  the  frontier.  May  30,  1848, 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  for  long 
and  faithful  service. 

Authorities  quoted: — Gen.  Wayne's  Orderly  Book;  Red- 
hook   of   Michigan,    1871;    Appleton's    Cyclopedia   of 
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Amer.  Biog.;  Historical  Register  and  Diet,  of  U.  S,  A,, 
Mich.  Hist.  Colls. 
Data  compiled  from  the  above  authorities  by  Sue  I. 
Silliman,   Three  Rivers. 

JOHN  BRITTON 

Britton,  John.   Born  at  Long  Island,  1755. 

Died  June,  1846  '*of  old  age";  buried  in  Horton  ceme- 
tery, Atlas  Twp.  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Atlas,  Genesee  Co.;  grave  marked,  Nov.  6,  1917, 
by  the  Genesee  chapter  of  Flint. 

Married  Isabel  Rice  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  who  died  18P9; 
2nd  w.  Lydia  Pipps  Harris. 

Children:  —  Elizabeth;  Rebecca  and  Mary,  twins; 
Daniel;  William;  John. 

Places  of  residence: — Gettysburg,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.; 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  only  data  recorded  with  State  historian,  D.  A.  R. 
concerning  parentage  of  John  B.,  states  that  the 
* 'father  was  born  in  England  and  the  mother  in 
Wales." 

Revolutionary  Service: — Served  in  Canada  1775-6;  in 
battle  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1777.  **A  private 
in  Capt.  Geo.  Forepaugh's  co.,  5th  battalion,  Phila- 
delphia militia;  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
June  28,  1778." 

Came  to  Michigan  in  1842;  located  in  Atlas  Twp., 
Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

Occupation: — Farmer  and  ironer. 

Authorities  quoted: — Pennsylvania  Archives,  fifth  series; 
Oakland  County  Gazette. 
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Data  recorded  by  Genesee  chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of  Flint 
in  1916,  by  Miss  Anna  Grow  of  Atlas;  and  in  1918 
by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Pomeroy  of  Flint. 

AHIRA    BROOKS 

Brooks,  Ahira.     Born  March  10,  1760. 

Died  April  20,  1858;  buried  first  in  the  "old"  cemetery, 
later  moved  to  the  ** Soldiers  cemetery",  Sturgis, 
Mich.;  grave  located  by  the  Abiel  Fellows  chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Married  Sarah ,  b.  1771;  d.  Aug.  26,  1848. 

Revolutionary  Service: — A  navy  emblem  on  monu- 
ment suggests  service  in  the  navy.  The  inscription 
is  *'A  Revolutionary  Soldier". 

Name  recorded,  1909  by  Miss  E.  L.  Newhall,  Sturgis. 

Data  recorded,  1915,  by  Dr.  Blanche  M.  Haines,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich. 

BENJAMIN  BULSON 

BuLSON,  Benjamin,  (alias  Smith).     Born  1754. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Benj.  Bulson  enlisted,  March, 
1776,  in  N.  Y.;  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Thos. 
Mitchell,  under  Col.  Van  Courtlandt,  in  Gen.  Put- 
nam*s  brigade.  He  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  Halifax — escaped  and  re-enlisted.  Served 
on  board  the  * 'Junius  Brutus"  (also  given  * 'Julius 
Brutus")  under  Capt.  John  Brooks,  which  on  its 
first  cruise  was  captured  by  a  British  boat  and  to 
which  Bulson  was  transferred  as  one  of  prize  crew. 
Recaptured  by  the  ''Hornet",  Bulson  was  sent 
aboard  the  old  prison  ship  "Jersey",  at  Waalabout 
and  sentenced  to  nine  hundred  lashes,  for  trying  to 
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escape;  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  were  given. 
He  finally  escaped  in  1781.  On  prison  ship  he 
changed  his  name  to  Benj.  Smith  to  avoid  capture 
by  Tory  relatives.  Filed  declaration  for  pension 
July  21,  1823  at  which  time  he  was  sixty-nine  years 
old. 

Authorities  quoted: — Oakland  County  History;  Mich. 
Hist.  Colls. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

ELIAS  CADY 

Cady,  Elias.     Born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  7,  1756. 
Died  March  31,   1853;  buried  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery, 

Holly  Twp.,    Oakland    Co.,    Mich.;    grave    marked, 

Sept.    25,    1914,    by    General    Richardson    chapter, 

Pontiac. 
Married  Olive  Baker  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  died 

at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Children: — Seth  B.;   Rhoda;   Mary;   Sarah;  Philinda; 

and  Elias. 
Elias  Cady,  (Sr.)  was  the  son  of  Benajar  Cady. 
Residences: — Providence,  R.  I.;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Holly, 

Mich. 
Revolutionary    Service: — Enlisted    at    Boston    during 

the  first  year  of  the  war  and  served  till  the  close. 

**He  spent  the  winter  in  Valley  Forge  with   Gen. 

Washington." 
Came  to  Michigan,  1838;  Hved  with  son  Seth   B.  at 

Holly,  Michigan.     He  was  a  pensioner. 
Authorities    quoted: — History   of   Oakland    County,    I, 

87-88;  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXIX,  451. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 
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CALEB   CARR,   SR. 

Carr,    Caleb.     Born  Oct.   13,   1762. 

Died  July  18,  1839;  buried  in  Novi  cemetery;  grave 
marked,  Oct.  3,  1914,  by  General  Richardson  chapter, 
Pontiac. 

Children: — Caleb,  Jr.,  b.  in  Vermont  (See  note;)  Isaac, 
b.  Sept.  6,  1790,  Vt.,  d.  Dec,  1862,  m.  at  Bedford, 
Mich.;  Calvin,  b.  Vt.  and  d.  Waterford,  Mich.; 
Sarah,  b.  June  5,  1800;  d.  Feb.  9,  1837. 

Occupation: — Methodist  exhorter. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Nov.  2,  1776;  served 
through  an  Indian  alarm;  was  a  private  in  Capt. 
Millard's  company,  under  Col.  John  Waterman;  cor- 
poral in  Capt.  Millard's  company,  1st  division,  under 
Col.  Wakeman. 

Came  to  Michigan: — The  land  records  show  that  the 
Carr  family  bought  land  in  Kensington  in  the  year 
1836,  at  which  time  Caleb  Carr,  Jr.,  was  a  resident 
of  the  place.  A  few  years  later  the  father  and  sons 
lived  at  Novi,  where  Isaac  Carr  kept  tavern,  which 
was  burned  in  1847. 

Authorities  quoted: — Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors^  III, 
130;  History,  of  Oakland  County,  I,  89;  Mich.  Hist. 
Colls.,  XVIII,  449-451. 

Ed.  note: — Caleb  Carr,  Jr.,  is  also  buried  in  Novi 
cemetery.  In  1839,  he  was  postmaster,  inspector 
of  elections,  supervisor,  and  justice  of  the  peace; 
1840,  performed  the  first  marriage  in  the  township; 
1842,  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  township,  a 
16  by  24  and  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  which 
was  used  as  the  first  hotel.  He  ran  the  first  black- 
smith shop,  had  first  wheat  and  corn  ground  at  the 
first  mill  in  the   township — The   Red   Cedar   Mill; 
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1842,   was  re-elected  postmaster.     See   Mich.   Hist. 
Colls.,  XVIII,  449,  452. 

JOSHUA  CHAMBERLAIN 

Chamberlain,  Joshua.     Born,  1760. 

Died  Feb.  20,  1827;  buried  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Pontiac; 
grave  marked,  July  29,  1909,  by  the  General  Rich- 
ardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 

Married  Sarah  —  who  died,  Aug.  14,  1814,  at 

Gorham,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Joshua,  Jr.;  Olmstead  (Dr.). 

Places  of  residence: — Lewiston,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  April  3,  1777,  at 
Richmond,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.;  served  as  private 
until  April  3,  1780,  in  Capt.  Jeremiah  Miller's  com- 
pany. Col.  Vose  regiment  of  Mass.  troops. 

Came  to  Michigan  about  1820;  located  at  Detroit  and 
later  lived  with  his  sons  in  Pontiac. 

Authorities  quoted: — Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XII,  579.; 
History  of  Oakland  County. 

Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

EZRA    CHILSON 

Chilson,  Ezra.     Born  at  Scituate,  R.  I.,  Nov.  20,  1762. 
Died  Sept.   18,   1838;  buried   at  Silver  Brook,    Niles, 

Mich.;  grave  marked,   July   16,    1915,   by  Fort   St. 

Joseph  chapter,  Niles. 
Married  Pamelia  Dagget. 
Children:—  b.  Apr.,  1793,  d.  May  3,  1793; 

Charlotte,  b.  Apr.  2,  1794; gham,  b.  Jan.,  1797; 

Mandala;  Charles;  Caroline;  Laura;  Olive  J. 
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Places    of  residence: — In    1778,    Worthington,    Mass.; 

1780,  Lanesborough,  Mass.;  1782,  Providence,  R.  I.; 

Vergenes,  Addison  Co.,  Vt. 
Revolutionary  Service: — June   or  July,    1778  to  Jan., 

1779,  a  private  under  Lt.  Ingalls  and  Col.  Sprout, 

Mass.    militia;    1782    two   months   service   Hopkins 

privateer,  R.  I. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.   Grace  Studley  Smith,   Niles, 

Mich. 

JEREMIAH    CLARK 

Clark  (also  Clarke),  Jeremiah.  Born  at  Preston, 
Conn.,  1760  or  '61. 

Died,  June  1,  1845;  buried  at  Clarkston,  Oakland  Co., 
Mich.;  grave  marked,  Sept.  17,  1908,  by  General 
Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 

Son  of  Jeremiah  Clark  (Clarke). ^ 

Married  Sarah  Millington,  1780;  b.'  1767;  d.  July  17, 
1845. 

Children: — Julia;  Am  as  a;  Lydia,  b.  1781,  d.  1845; 
Henry;  Amos;  Jeremiah,  b.  1790,  d.  1847;  Lucy; 
Amy,  b.  1794,  d.  1853;  Susan,  b.  1797;  Hiram;  Sarah, 
b.  1806,  d.  1872;  Nelson,  b.  1808,  d.  1876;  Sidney; 
Ebenezer,  b.  1812,  d.  1868. 

Places  of  residence: — Shaftsbury,  Vt.;  Bath,  N.  J.; 
Nelson,  N.  Y. ;  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Clarkston,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Served  under  Capt.  Bigelow 
Lawrence,  entering  service,  March  2,  1778;  dis- 
charged May  2,  1778.  The  Vermont  revolutionary 
rolls  record  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Clark  on  the  pay- 

3.     Jeremiah  Clarke,  Sr, ,  was  a  major  in  1777 ;  member  of  first  Council  of 
Safety  of  Vermont;  Judge  of  the  first  court.     Vermont  Hist. 
Society  Pub.  I,  pp.  11,  15,  21,  23,  25;  Vermont  State  Papers,  pp 
257,  266,  277,  553,  555. 
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roll  of  Capt.  Samuel  Robertson,  under  Lt.  Col.  Eben 

Walbridge,  June  15  to  July  10,  1778. 
Came  to  Michigan;  located  in  Clarkston,  Oakland  Co. 
Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  I,  84; 

Vt.  Rev.  Rolls,  76;  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXIX,  448. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 

Mich. 

MOSES  CLARK 

Clark,  Moses.  Born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Sept.  24, 
1761. 

Died  at  Alpine,  Mich.,  Jan.  2,  1844;  buried,  Walker 
cemetery.  Walker  Twp.,  Kent  Co.;  grave  marked. 
May  29,  1906,  by  Sophie  de  Marsac  Campau  chapter. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Married  Patty  Bill,  who  was  born,  Jan.  10,  1765,  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.;  died  at  Alpine.  Miph.,  Nov.  21,  1846. 

Children: — Betsey,  b.  Sept.,  1806  at  Randon,  N.  C; 
Charlie;  Patty;  Sophie;  Erastus,  b.  Nov.  18,  1803, 
d.  Feb.  4,  1880. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  May,  1777,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.;  a  fifer  for  three 
years  under  Capt.  John  Hart  and  Col.  Wm.  Living- 
ston; discharged  May  31,  1780,  at  Morristown,  N.  Y. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-two  applied  for  a  pension. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1842;  lived  with  son  Erastus  Clark. 

Occupation: — Farmer. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Herbery  Morrill,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

ELIJAH  COOK 

Cook,   Elijah.     Born,   Sept.   10,    1759. 

Died  June  30,  1839;  buried.  Cook's  Prairie  cemetery, 

near  Homer,  Mich.;  grave  marked,  June  17,  1916,  by 

Charity  Cook  chapter,  Homer. 
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Son  of  Jared  and  Ruth  (Hutchinson)  Cook;  Jared  was 
born  1720. 

Married  Charity  Lockwood  who  was  born  May  21, 
1762  and  d.  Mar.  9,  1843.  She  was  the  dau.  of 
Joseph  and  Charity  (Knapp)  Lockwood. 

Children  of  EHjah:— Sally,  b.  1784;  Betsey,  b.  1787; 
Ephiriam,  b.  1787;  Charity,  b.  1789;  Sabrina,  b. 
1791;  Elijah,  b.  1793;  Elisha,  b.  1795;  a  son,  b.  1797; 
Joseph,  b.  1798;  Jared,  b.  1799;  Sabrina  (?),  b. 
1801;  Nancy,  b.  1803;  Lydia,  b.  1806. 

Places  of  residence: — Conn.;  Stephenson,  N.  Y.;  Veron- 
ica, N.  Y.;  Clarkston,  N.  Y.;  Homer,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  Jan.,  1777,  at  Pres- 
ton, Conn.,  under  Capt.  Nathaniel  Webb,  Lemuel 
Clift  and  Phillips  and  Col.  John  Durkey.  Was  at 
Valley  Forge  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
1778;  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1779. 

Came  to  Michigan  in  1836;  located  three  miles  west  of 
Homer  and  lived  with  his  son  Ehjah. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Cortright,  Homer, 
Mich. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD 

Crawford,  John. 

Buried  in  Meade  cemetery;  gravfe  marked  by  Alexander 
Macomb  chapter,  Mt.  Clemens,  Oct.,  1914. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Served  in  the  Revolution;  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  levies  of  1791;  a  captain  in  the 
infantry,  1792;  in  fourth  sublegion,  1792;  honorably 
discharged,  Nov.  1,  1796;  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Authorities  quoted: — Gen.  Wayne's  Orderly  Book; 
Mich.  Hist  Colls,,  XXXIV,  482. 

Data  filed  by  Alexander  Macomb  chapter,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. 
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Ed.  note: — In  General  Wayne's  Orderly  Book,  a  John 
Crauford  is  given  as  a  member  of  the  2nd  battalion 
of  infantry,  under  Major  Ballard  Smith,  and  Crau- 
ford as  commandant  of  Fort  Fayette. 

\ 

EBENEZER    CROMBIE 

Crombie,  Ebenezer. 

Grave  located  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Served  as  a  sergeant  in  the 

Revolutionary  war. 
Record   placed   on  file  by  the   Sarah   Caswell   Angell 

chapter,  Ann  Arbor. 

JEDUTHAN    CROSS 

Cross,  Jeduthan.     Born  Oct.  15,  1764. 

Died  at  Adrian,  1839;  buried  at  Oakwood;  grave  marked 
May  25,  1911,  by  the  Lucy  Wolcott  Barnum  Chap- 
ter, Adrian,  Mich. 

Son  of  Abel  Cross. 

Married  twice.  Second  wife  Mehitabel  Ellis,  who  died 
at  Adrian,  1837. 

Revolutionary   Service: — Served   through   the  war. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1836;  located  at  Adrian. 

Data  recorded  by  Lucy  Wolcott  Barnum  chapter, 
Adrian,  Mich. 

JOSIAH  CROSSMAN 

Grossman,  Josiah.     Born  at  Norton,  Mass.,  Nov.  25, 

1760. 
Buried  in  the  Davis  cemetery;  grave  marked,  May  14, 

1904,    by    the    Alexander    Macomb    chapter,    Mt. 

Clemens,  Mich. 
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Josiah  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  Grossman  who  served 
in  the  Revolution. 

Children: — There  were  fourteen  children;  Timothy  E., 
the  only  one  recorded  (1918). 

Places  of  Residence: — Norton,  Mass.;  Victor,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  Macomb  Co.,  (1849). 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Jan.  1,  1776;  served 
thirteen  and  one-half  months  as  a  private  under 
Capt.  James  Perry  and  Col.  Paul  D.  Sargeant,  in 
Mass.  militia;  for  six  months  as  private  under  Silas 
Cobb  and  Col.  Danforth  Keves,  in  Mass.;  March  16, 
1778,  one  year  as  4th  sergeant  under  Capt.  Philip 
Traffam  and  Col.  John  Topham,  in  R.  I.  Was  in 
battles  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1776,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.      ' 

Authorities   quoted: — Bureau   of   Pensions. 

Data  recorded  by  Agnes  L.  Snover,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 

TIMOTHY    CRUTTENDEN 

Cruttenden  (Crittenden),  Timothy.  Born  about 
1746. 

Died  1842  (?);  buried  in  Oakhill  cemetery  near  Saline, 
Mich. 

Grave  marked,  July  10,  1913,  (though  its  exact  loca- 
tion not  determined),   by  Ypsilanti  chapter. 

Children: — Hannah;  Jarius,  1774-1843;  Roda;  Julius; 
a  dau.;  Pauline. 

Timothy  Cruttenden  was  the  son  of  Hull  Cruttenden. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Timothy  with  his  brother 
Stephen  went  down  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice, 
against  a  strong  wind,  to  look  out  a  camping  ground 
in  the  lee  of  some  hill  on  shore  that  the  little  band 
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of  patriots  might  be  somewhat  protected  from  the 
northern  blasts.  They  were  at  the  time  on  the 
march  to  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Family  history  of  the 
Cruttendens  quoted  in  a  letter  written  by  H.  A. 
Hodge,  Ann  Arbor,  1918. 

Data  recorded  by  Ypsilanti  chapter,  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
and  H.  A.  Hodge,  Ann  Arbor. 

Ed.  note: — A  family  history  of  the  Cruttendens  was 
compiled  by  Dr.  Albert  Crittenden,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

JOSIAH    CUTLER 

Cutler,  Josiah. 

Buried  in  Forest   Hill  cemetery,   Ann  Arbor,   Mich.; 

grave  marked,  1909,  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter, 

Ann  Arbor. 
Served    through    the    Revolution. 
Data  recorded  by  the  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter. 

JOSEPH    DARLING 

Darling,  Joseph.  Born  at  Middleborough,  Mass., 
Sept.  3,  1764. 

Died  June  3,  1844;  buried  at  Jackson;  grave  marked, 
July  10,  1918,  by  Algonquin  chapter  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Benton  Harbor  and  the  Sarah  Treat  Prudden 
chapter  of  Jackson,   Mich. 

Descendants  of  Joseph  Darling: — A  son  named  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  born  July  10,  1800,  died  May  20, 
1880.  The  children  of  Columbus  were  Hulda;  John 
G.;  Theodore;  Frances  M.;  Sarah;  and  Henry  Clay. 
Among  the  living  t-elatives,  1918,  were  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Reitzt;  Mrs.  James  Jakway;  Mrs.  Closson;  Miss 
Kathleen  Johnson;  Miss  Beatrice  Jakway  of  Benton 
Harbor,  members  of  Algonquin  chapter. 
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Places  of  residence: — Boston,  Mass.;  Woodstock,  Vt.; 
Coldsprings,   N.   Y.  and  Jackson,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service  from  1780  through  the  war. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1832,  with  his  father  and  brother; 
located  on  N.  W.  J^,  S.  35,  T.  2,  S.  R.  11  W. 

Authorities  quoted: — Mich.  Hist.  Colls. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gray,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Ed.  note. — "Joseph  Darling  enlisted  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen as  a  substitute  for  his  father''.  See  also  Pen- 
sioners of  Territorial  Michigan. 

FRANCIS  DELONG 

DeLong,  Francis.     Born  1760. 

Died  Feb.  8,  1862;  buried  in  Hartford  cemetery,  Van 
Buren  Co.;  grave  marked,  June  10,  1915,  by  Algon- 
quin chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Children: — Eight.  Living  relatives,  1917: — Silas  De- 
Long,  Bangor,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Lewis  Landon,  Hartford, 
Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — "Enlisted  Sept.  13,  1777.'' 

Came  to  Michigan,  1854;  located  in  Hartford  Twp., 
Van  Buren  Co. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Canaran  and  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Gray  of  the  Algonquin  chapter. 

ALTAMONT    DONALDSON 

Donaldson,   Altamont.     Born  Nov.    13,   1763. 
Died  Jan.  26,  1847;  buried  at  Fenton;  grave  marked  by 
Genesee  chapter,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1915.^ 

6.  In  a  letter  Nov.,  1918,  to  Dr.  Haines,  State  Chairman  of  Preserva- 
tion of  Historic  Spots  Committee,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Pomeroy,  of  Flint, 
records  the  marking  of  the  gr9ve  as  occmring  in  Jime,  1915. 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Served  through  the  war. 
Data  recorded  by  Genesee  chapter. 

ELIJAH  DRAKE 

Drake,  Elijah.     Born  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  July  4,  1759. 
Died  April  8,  1848;  buried  at  Royal  Oak,  Mich.;  grave 

marked,  July  10,  1900,  by  the  General  Richardson 

chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Son  of  Samuel  Drake. 
Elijah  D.  married  Abigal  Stoddard,  1790,  at  Newton 

Point.     Abigal  was  the  dau.  of  Thos.  Stoddard.     She 

died  Feb.  20,  1860. 
Children    of    Elijah    D.:— Sally,    b.    Jan.    11,    1791; 

Wealthy,  b.  Mar.  4,  1793;  Samuel,  b.  Aug.  27,  1795; 

Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  Apr.  18,  1797;  Cyrus,  bv  Dec. 
.    24,  1800;  Elias,  b.  Sept.  25,  1803;  Elijah,  b.  Dec.  24, 

1805;  Flemon,  b.  Apr.  30,  1807;  Edward  L.,  b.  Apr. 

30,  1810;  Morgan,  b.  Oct.  18,  1813. 
Places    of   residence: — Delaware   Water    Gap;    North- 
umberland Co.,  Pa.;  Chemung,  N.  Y.;  Scipio,  N.  Y.; 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.;  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.;  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — An  associator,  May  22,  1775, 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  militia;  a  lieutenant  under 

Jacob    Stroud;    a    captain,     1776;    in    1778,    under 

Capt.    Schoonhoven;    1799,    under   Col.    Armstrong, 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
Came   to    Michigan,    1835;   located   in    Oakland    Co., 

with  five  sons  and  their  families.     The  second  son, 

Thomas  J.,  located  in  Oakland  Co.,  in  1824. 
Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  I,  82; 

Pa.  Archives,  2nd  Series,  XIV,  555,  576. 
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Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Ed.  note:— In  the  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.  XXXIX,  445,  the 
pension  records  are  quoted  as  Mrs.  Avery's  authority 
for  the  following: — ''Elijah  Drake  enlisted  as  a 
private  and  served  six  months  under  Capt.  Benj. 
Schoonhover,  Colonel  Stroud's  regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania; he  re-enlisted  June  5,  1779,  for  three  months 
under  the  same  captain  in  Colonel  Armstrong's 
regiment,  Pennsylvania.  He  later  served  fifteen  days 
under  Capt.  Samuel  Shoemaker.  His  place  of  resi- 
dence was  given  as  Lower  Smithville,  Northampton 
County,  Pennsylvania." 

CONRAD  DUBOIS 

DuBois,  Conrad. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Conrad  DuBois  served  in 
Captain  Hasbrouck's  company.  Col.  John  Can- 
tine's  regiment,  N.  Y.  troops  in  1778. 

Name  recorded  by  Lansing  chapter,  Lansing. 

See  also  Martin  DuBois. 

MARTIN  DUBOIS 

DuBois,  Martin.     Born  at  New  Platz,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 

1764. 
Died  1854;  buried  in  Fitchburg  cemetery,  Leslie,  Mich.; 

grave  located  by  Elijah  Grout  chapter  of  Leslie. 
The  Martin  DuBois  line  ''traces  descent  from  Geoffroi 

du  Bois,  a  companion  and  friend  of  Duke  William. 

Martin  was  the  son  of  Conrad  DuBois." 
Martin  DuBois  married  Margerite  Avery  who  died  on 

the  same  day  her  husband  died  and  both  buried  in 

same  grave. 
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Revolutionary  Service: — **Martin  DuBois  was  a  bugler, 
and  the  conch  shell  which  he  used  for  a  bugle  is  in 
the  possession  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Julia 
DuBois  Price,  a  resident  of  Lansing,  (1917).'* 

Came  to  Michigan  in  his  ninetieth  year;  located  in 
Bunkerhill  Twp.,   Ingham  Co.;  lived  with  son. 

Ed.  note: —  New  York  in  Rev.  gives  Martin  DuBois  as 
a  private  in  Col.  Wessenfel's  regiment,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  levies,  1777.  Conrad  DuBois,  the  father  of 
Martin,  served  in  Capt.  Hasbrouck's  company,  Col. 
John  Cantine's  regiment,  N.  Y.  troops,  in  1778. 
Name  recorded  by  Lansing  chapter,  Lansing.  See 
also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Franc  Adams,  Leslie,  Mich. 

SAMUEL    DUNN 

Dunn,  Samuel. 

Buried  at  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.;  grave  marked 
by  the  Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit. 

Places  of  residence: — Newton,  N.  J.;  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  Dec,  1775,  under 
Col.  Maxwell  in  N.  J.  militia;  1776,  for  six  months 
under  Col.  Butler;  1778,  for  nine  months  in  Capt. 
Spaulding's  co..  Conn,  militia.  Was  in  massacre 
of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  1778.  Application  for  pension, 
Oct.  2,  1832. 

Data  recorded  by  Miss  Gracie  Brainerd  Krum,  his- 
torian of  Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit. 

RUFUS    EARLB 

Earle,  Rufus. 

Buried  in  Barren  Lake  cemetery,  near  Niles,  Cass  Co., 
Mich.;  grave  marked,  Oct.  2,  1915,  by  Algonquin 
chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 
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Living  descendants  (1917): — Alice  E.  Atwood,  Cassopo- 

lis,  Mich.;  Albert  E.  Earl,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Residence: — ''Lived  at  one  time  in  New  York." 
Revolutionary  Service: — Served  as  private  through  the 

war. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1835,  where  he  took  up  a  large  tract 

of  land  near  Niles. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gray  of  the  Algonquin 

chapter. 

JAMES  EMMONS 

Emmons,  James.     Born  in  Frederickstown,  Va.,  1760. 
Died    1839;    buried.    Riverside    cemetery,    Dowagiac, 

Mich.;  grave  marked,  June  25,  1915,  by  Algonquin 

chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 
Places  of  residence: — In  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 

Virginia,   and  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 
Came  to  Michigan,   1834;  located  in  Cass  Co.;  lived 

with  youngest  son,  John  E.  Emmons. 
Living  relative   recorded,    1918,    Mrs.    John   Tichnor, 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

EDWARD    EVANS 

Evans,  Edward.     Born  May  8,  1766. 

Died  Dec.  27,  1853;  buried  at  Constantine,  Mich.; 
grave  located,  1907,  by  the  Abiel  Fellows 
chapter.  Three  Rivers;  marked,  Sept.,  1917,  by 
Algonquin  chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 

Grandchildren: — Alonzo;  Zilba;  Franklin;  Mary  (?); 
Amelia. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  obituary,  appearing 
in  the  Constantine  Mercury,  Jan.   17,   1854: — *'His 
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youth  was  spent  amidst  the  stirring:  events  of  our 
revolution.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
1781  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  was  employed  for  two  years  in 
active  service.  He  was  honorably  discharged  with 
his  compatriots  at  the  city  of  Albany — independence 
being  achieved. 

''He  soon  after  enlisted  for  another  warfare  from 
which  there  is  no  discharge.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1789.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  town  of 
Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  He  labored  with  great 
success.  His  character  and  talents  were  so  highly 
esteemed,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  people 
selected  him  four  years  to  come  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  Legislature.  After  he  retired  from  the 
Legislature  he  received  the  appointment  of  Judge 
of  Probate  for  the  sam.e  county.  He  continued  to 
fill  this  office  for  a  period  of  12  years. 

"At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  led  to  turn  his 
face  to  what  was  then  the  great  migration  to  the 
West,  emigration  towards  Western  N.  Y.  and  Ohio. 
The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  was  spent  with  his 
children.  He  removed  four  years  ago  to  our  village 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  public  sanctuary. 
He  will  be  missed  from  the  pulpit,  for  there  he  was 
always  found.  But  none  will  miss  him  more  than 
the  ministry  of  our  village. 

*'The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Siloam.  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  this 
village. 

''RESOLVED.  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Evans  this  Lodge  sustains  a  peculiarly  heavy 
bereavement. 

Submitted  by  C.  S.  Engle,  W.  M. 

J.  R.  Price,  Sect'y.^' 
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Copied  by  Mrs.  Carrie  V.  Davis,  Constantine,  Mich. 

Living  descendants: — Ziba  Evans,  grandson;  Ansel 
Evans,  great-grandson;  Bertha  Mabel  Evans,  Lin- 
den, S.  D.,  great-granddaughter. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Barrows  in  National 
Magazine,  1914,  and  Dr.  Blanche  M.  Haines,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,   (1915),  in  the  chapter  records. 

ABIEL    FELLOWS 

Fellows,  Abiel.  Born  at  Caanan,  Conn.,  Oct.  17, 
1764. 

Died  1833;  buried  on  the  Fellows  farm  near  School- 
craft; grave  marked,  July  25,  1908,  by  Abiel  Fellows 
chapter.  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Son  of  Abiel  and  Elizabeth  (Roe)  Fellows,  married 
Jan.,  1758.  Abiel  Fellows,  Sr.,  was  born  Oct.  29, 
1734,  was  the  son  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  William. 

Married: — 1st. — Anna  Andrus  (Andress),  b.  Apr.  17, 
1767;  m.  Nov.  12,  1786;  d.  Jan.  23,  1789.  2nd.— 
Catherine  Mann,  b.  1773;  m.  Feb.  17,  1791;  d.  Aug. 
17,   1803.     3rd.— Dorcas  Hopkins,  b.  1786. 

Children  by  second  wife: — Andress,  Amanda,  Ann, 
Almira,  Abiel,  Asahel;  third  wife: — Katherine,  Thos. 
J.,  James  M.,  Simon  S.,  Timothy  H.,  John  M.,  Caro- 
line, Emma,  Sarah,  Orville,  Milo,  Elizabeth,  Lucy. 

Places  of  residence: — Luzern  Co.,  Pa.;  Schoolcraft, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — In  battle  of  Freeman's  farm, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1777;  and  at  Saratoga,  1777. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1829;  located  on  farm  near  School- 
craft, Kalamazoo  Co.  "Was  first  postmaster  in 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  and  assessed  the  first  tax  levied  on 
that  county." 
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Authorities  quoted: — Family  records. 

Data  recorded  by  Miss  Anna  Fellows,  Schoolcraft, 
Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hackett,  Three  Rivers. 

Ed.  note: — The  following  descendants  of  Abiel  Fellows 
are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Three  Rivers 
chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
named  in  his  honor  the  ** Abiel  Fellows"  chapter: — 
Mrs.  Lucy  (Fellows)  Andrews,  organizing  regent; 
Mrs.  Maude  (Fellows)  Aspinwall;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
(Knowles)  Chamberlain;  Mrs.  William  T.  Callender; 
Mrs.  Milissa  L.  Carver;  Miss  D.  F.  Carpenter; 
Mrs.  Kate  (Fellows)  Dean;  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Dolloff ;  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Duncan;  Miss  Anna  Fellows;  Mrs.  Alice 
Hackett;  Mrs.  Anna  Sadie  (Fellows)  Hackett;  Mrs. 
John  Hrdlicka;  Mrs.  Harriet  (Fellows)  Ikler;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  W.  K.  Kellam;  Mrs.  Almira  Kellogg; 
Mrs.  Maude  L.  Simonds;   Miss  Florence  A.   Chapin. 

BENJAMIN   FERRIS 

Ferris,  Benjamin. 

Died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred;  buried  on  the  farm  of 

his    grandson    near    Athens,    Calhoun    Co.,    Mich. 

Name  officially  recorded  by  Abiel  Fellows  chapter, 

Three  Rivers,   Mich. 
Places  of  Residence: — In  the  state  of  Conn.;  Sherburn, 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Athens,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Served  as  captain  in  the  war. 
Came  to  Mich.,  in  the  spring  of  1832;  located  at  Athens, 

Calhoun  Co.   ''Mr.   &  Mrs.   Ferris  lived  with  their 

grandson,  Benj.  Ferris." 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  George  NichoUs,  Leonidas. 
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BENJAMIN    GRACE 

Grace,  Benjamin.     Born  1760. 

Died  on  Wm.  Grace  farm,  Nov.  15,  1851;  buried  in  the 
Clarenceville  cemetery;  grave  marked,  Aug.  3,  1910, 
by  General  Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Children: — Benjamin;  Mary;  James  B.,  b.  Apr.  27, 
1789;  Hannah,  b.  June  13,  1791;  William;  Abigail; 
Amasa,  b.  Aug.,  1797;  Sally,  b.  1802;  Amelia;  Har- 
riet, b.  Mar.  17,  1807;  Darius,  b.  Oct.  8,  1809. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Private  in  N.  H.  militia. 
Enlisted  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  1780,  served  under 
Capt.  Livermore  and  Col.  Scammel  until  1783. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1828;  resided  with  his  children  at 
Farmington,  Oakland  Co. 

Authorities: — Pension  records;  Mich,  Hist.  Colls.;  His- 
lory  of  Oakland  Co. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

Ed.  note. — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

JAMES    GRAHAM 

Graham  (Grimes),  James.     Born  1749. 

Died  Sept.  5,  1837;  buried  in  Graham  family  cemetery, 
Avon;  grave  marked,  June  2,  1911,  by  General  Rich- 
ardson chapter,  Pontiac. 

Married  Mary  Van  de  Mark,  (a  native  of  Holland); 
she  died  Sept.  7,  1835. 

Children: — James;  David;  John;  Alexander;  Williams; 
Benjamin,  b.  1808,  d.  1864;  Chester;  Martha;  Mary. 

Places  of  residence: — New  York  City;  Tioga  Point,  Pa.; 
Canada;  1816  at  Mt.  Clemens^  Mich.;  later  Oakla^nd 
Co.,  Mich, 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Apr.  15,  1777  in 
Capt.  Hewitt's  co.,  Col.  Dennison's  regiment,  Conn, 
militia.  In  Capt.  Spaulding's  company.  Col. Butler's 
regiment. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1816;  was  first  white  settlor  of  Oak- 
land Co.  Tradition  claims  that  in  his  eagerness  to 
com.e  to  America,  James  Graham  became  an  inden- 
tured servant  to  a  New  York  physician. 

Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  Vol. 
I,  ch.  6;  Mich,  Hist.  Colls. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

DR.    ISAAC    GRANT 

Grant,  Isaac.     Born  1759. 

Died  Nov.  9,   1841;  buried  at  Albion;  grave  marked, 

June   17,    1906,   by   Hannah   Tracy   Grant  chapter, 

Albion. 
Married  Hannah  Tracy,  who  died  Oct.  30,  1841,  aged 

seventy-six  years. 
Children: — Charles,  b.  Colrain,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1794,  d. 

on  farm  in  Bengal,  Jan.  11,  1885. 
Places  of  residence: — Whitingham,  Vt.;  Chenango  Co,, 

N.  Y. 
Revolutionary    Service: — Enlisted    when    fifteen    and 

served  through  six  campaigns;  a  prisoner  of  war  on 

the   old    ''Jersey"    prison   ship;   exchanged;   was    at 

Valley  Forge;  acted  as  an  orderly  for  "Mad  Anthony 

Wayne." 
Occupation: — Physician. 

Came  to  Michigan;  lived  with  his  son  Charles  at  Albion. 
Authorities  quoted: — Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VIII,  26-27. 
Data  recorded  by  Hannah  Tracy  Grant  chapter,  Albion. 
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LEVI    GREEN 

Green,  Levi.     Born  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  June  6,  1758. 

Died,  West  Bloomfield,  Oakland  Co.,  June  21,  1859; 
buried  North  Farmington  cemetery;  grave  marked, 
June  14,  1906,  by  General  Richardson  chapter,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

Married  Asenath  Robinson. 

Children: — Aurelia,  b.  Nov.  5,  1778;  Eunice;  Water- 
mann;  Sophia;  Fanny,  b.  Apr.  3,  1794;  Horace; 
Hulda,  b.  Sept.  24,  1799;  Zephaniah  Ripley,  b.  Aug. 
6,  1801;  Emma,  b.  Apr.  24,  1804;  Speedy,  b.  May 
25,  1808;  Laura,  b.  Aug.  11,  1811. 

Places  of  residence: — Livonia,  N.  Y.;  West  Bloomfield. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  July  1,  1776,  for 
eight  months  under  Capt.  Baldwin.  Second  enlist- 
ment was  for  month  of  July,  1777,  under  Capt. 
Newell.  His  third  enlistment  was  Aug.,  1777,  under 
Capt.  Brown,  Col.  Simond's  regiment,  Mass.  militia. 
Was  in  battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1777. 
His  grandson,  Mr.  Horace  A.  Green,  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  original  pension  papers,  and  powder  horn 
.carved  with  his  name  which  was  carried  through  the 
war. 

Came  to  Michigan  to  live  with  his  son  Zephaniah  Ripley 
Green,  who  came  to  West  Bloomfield,  July,  1832. 

Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  Vol.  I, 
ch.  6. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

ESBON    GREGORY 

Gregory,  Esbon. 

Buried  in  the  Pains  cemetery,  one  and  one-quarter 
miles  east  of  Troy  Corners,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 
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Married  Salome  Sherwood. 

Children: — Solomon;  Abigail;  Salome;  Mary  Ann; 
Jesse,  b.  1769. 

Places  of  residence: — 1777,  New  Ashford  or  Lanes- 
borough,  N.  Y.;  1818,  Manilius,  N.  Y.;  1833,  Han- 
over, N.  Y.;  1837,  Troy,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Esbon  Gregory  enlisted  June 
15,  1777,  and  served  till  Aug.  17,  1777,  as  private  in 
Capt.  Amariah  Babbitt's  company.  Col.  Benj. 
Simon's  regiment,  Mass.  militia.  Re-enlisted  Aug, 
17,  1777,  served  till  Oct.  17,  1777,  under  Capt.  Her- 
rick  and  Col.  Seth  Warner.  From  Oct.  17,  1777,  to 
May  or  June,  1778  as  a  teamster  under  Capt.  Luther 
Loomis  and  Col.  Warner.  1778,  for  eight  months  in 
Capt.  Peter  Porter's  company.  Gen.  Stark's  life 
guard;  1779,  for  three  months  as  quartermaster,  for 
Gen.  Stark;  also  served  as  sergeant  under  Capt. 
Barnes  in  Col.  Israel  Capen's  regiment;  1780-1781, 
he  served  as  sergeant  under  Captains  Hickok,  Spoor 
and  Gross  and  Colonels  Brown  and  Willett.  Was  in 
battles  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1777;  Stone 
Arabia,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1780;  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Authorities  quoted: — Pension  Bureau,  Washington; 
History  of  Oakland  County,  Vol.  I,  ch.  6.  '"^  -4 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 


southmaydJ^guernsey 


LJ? 


Guernsey,  Southmayd.     Born  at  Watertown,  Conn., 

Apr.  10,  1763. 
Died   Apr.   4,    1850;   buried   at   Athens,   Mich.;  grave 

marked.    May   13,    1916,   by   Battle  Creek  chapter, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Married  Sabra  Scott,  b,  Jan.  14,  1766;  d.  July  12,  1836, 
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Children: — Raphael;       Laura;       Rebecca;    Jonothan; 

Amanda. 
Revolutionary    Service: — Enlisted    in    Conn,    militia; 

served  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  received  honorable 

discharge. 
Data  recorded  by  Battle  Creek  chapter,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 

WILLIAM    HALLOCK 

Hallock,  William.     Major. 

Buried   on   Kalmback   farm,    Washtenaw   Co.;    grave 

located  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Name  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Wait,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 

JOHN   FRANCIS    HAMTRAMCK 

Hamtramck,  John  Francis.     Born  in  Canada,  1757. 

Died  April  11,  1803;  buried  in  Elliot  lot,  Mt.  Elliot, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  grave  marked,  June  14,  1916,  by 
Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit,  Mich.  '* A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  honor  by  the  officers  whom  he 
commanded." 

Married: — Rebecca . 

Children: — John  Francis,  b.  1798,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
d.  Apr.  21,  1858  at  Sheperdston,  Vt.  John  F.  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  1848,  governor  of 
Saltillo.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Historical 
Register,  p.  496.  "Ind.  sergt.  1st  inf.  in  1813  and 
'14;  cadet  M.  A.  26th  Sept.,  1815;  2nd  It.  corps  art. 
1st  July,  1819;  tr.  to  3rd  art.  1st  June,  1821;  res'd  1st 
Mar.  1822;  col.  1st  Va.  vols.  31st  Dec,  1846;  hon. 
mustered  out  20th  June,  1848.  (Died  21st  Apr., 
1858)." 
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Places  of  residence:^ — Northern  N.  Y.;  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. ;  Detroit,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — *'Capt.  in  Dubois,  N.  Y.  reg. 
in  Revolution;  maj.  of  inf.  Sept.  29,  1789;  It.  col. 
commanding  1st  sublegion,  Feb.,  1793.  Command- 
ed left  wing  of  Gen.  Wayne's  army  at  Miami, 
1794.  Commandant,  1793.  Personally  thanked  by 
Washington."  The  Historical  Register  gives  Col. 
Hamtramck's  service  as  follows:  **Capt.  5th  N.  Y., 
21st  Nov.,  1776;  tr.  to  2nd  N.  Y.,  1st  Jan.,  1783, 
and  served  to  3rd  June,  1783;  capt.  U.  S.  inf.  regt. 
12th  Apr.,  1785;  maj.  20th  Oct.,  1786;  maj.  1st 
inf.  U.  S.  A.  29th  Sept.,  1789;  assigned  to  2nd  sub- 
legion  4th  Sept.,  1792;  It.  col.  commandant  1st 
sublegion  18th  Feb.,  1793;  assigned  to  1st  U.  S.  inf. 
1st  Nov.,  1796;  col.  1st  Apr.,  1802;  died  Apr.,  1803.'' 
Gen.  Wayne's  Orderly  Book  records  that  '*Col.  Ham- 
tramck  was  in  command  of  advance  guard  of  Wayne's 
army  at  Detroit  which  evacuated,  July  11,  1796; 
possession  taken  July   13,    1796." 

Located  at  Detroit: — 1st  U.  S.  commandant  of  Detroit 
and  its  dependencies. 

Data  filed  by  Miss  Gracie  B.  Krum,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ed.  note: — Mich,  Hist,  Colls,,  XIII,  gives  date  of  birth 
Aug.  14,  1754;  monument  gives  age  48  yrs.,  7  mo., 
28  da.  and  death  occurring  Apr.  11,  1803. 

JAMES    HARRINGTON 

Harrington,  James.     Born  1763. 
Died  Oakland  Co.,  1825,  aged  sixty-two. 
Married  Martha  Hould. 
Daughter: — Mary,  married  Elias  Gates. 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Served  in  R.  I.  troops  as  a 
corporal. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1820  or  '21,  located  at  West  Bloom- 
field,  May  15,  1823.     Entered  the  entire  section  36. 

Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  Vol. 
I,  ch.  6.     Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXII. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

MASON    HATFIELD 

Hatfield,  Mason.     ''Deacon." 

Buried  at  Stony  Creek  cemetery,  near  Saline,  Mich.; 

grave  marked,  July  10,  1913,  by  Ypsilanti  chapter, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Served  through  war. 
Data  recorded  by  Ypsilanti  chapter. 

ISAAC    HICKMAN 

Hickman,  Isaac.     Born  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J., 

June  4,   1757. 
Died,  Aug.  15,  1845;  buried  at  Oak  Hill,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich.;  grave  marked.  May  13,  1916,  by  Battle  Creek 

chapter. 
Married: — Second  wife,  Susannah  Hunnon. 
Children:— Geo.    D.     Hickman,     b.     Mar.    23,     1820; 

John  E.,  b.  1822. 
Living  descendants: — (1917)  Mrs.  Julia  Hickman  and 

Miss  Dorothy  Squire,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Data  recorded  by  Battle  Creek  chapter.  Battle  Creek, 
/  Mich. 

JOSEPH    HOLLAND 

Holland,  Joseph.  Born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct., 
1760. 
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Buried  at  Romeo;  grave  marked,  Oct.,  1914,  by  Alex- 
ander Macomb  chapter,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Places  of  residence: — Bozrah,  New  London  Co.,  Conn., 
at  date  of  enlistment;  Washington,  Macomb  Co., 
Mich.,  at  date  of  pension. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  Nov.,  1775  for  one 

i    year;  Aug.,  1777,  for  one  month;  Oct.,  1778,  for  two 

^  months;  was  private  under  Col.  Burrall;  was  in  the 

I   siege  of  Quebec. 

Authorities  quoted: — Bureau  of  Pensions. 

Data  recorded  by  Miss  Agnes  Bnover,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 

Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

GEORGE    HORTON 

HoRTON,  George.     Born  1761. 

Died  1835;  last  pension  paid  Mar.  4,  1835;  buried  at 
Rochester;  grave  marked,  July  29,  1909,  by  Gen- 
eral Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 

Married: — Elsie  ;    d.  Feb.,    1827;    buried   in 

Rochester  cemetery. 

Children: — Benjamin,  who  entered  land  in  section  21. 

Places  of  residence: — Northampton  Co.,  Pa.;  1809, 
Port  Colborne,  Canada;  1820,  Yarmouth,  Ontario; 
1825,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  May,  1780,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  in  Capt.  Shoemaker's  Pa.  troops; 
served  until  Sept.,  1783;  the  Pa.  Archives,  fifth  series, 
records  his  service  in  the  second  class,  seventh 
company,  fifth  battalion.  Pa.  militia,  for  1782. 

Came  to  Michigan,  settled  in  Avon  Twp.,  two  miles 
south  of  Rochester;  lived  with  son-in-law,  Cornelius 
Decker,  on  section  22. 
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Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  Vol. 

I,  ch.  6. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

ENOCH     HOTCHKISS 

HoTCHKiss,  Enoch. 

Buried  in  the  orchard  on  his  farm  in  Oakland  Co., 
Mich. ;  name  reported  by  General  Richardson  chap- 
ter, Pontiac. 

Revolutionary  service  claimed. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1819;  located  in  Oakland  Co.,  near 
Pontiac. 

Occupation : — Farmer. 

Authorities  quoted: — Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  Ill,  561;  His- 
tory of  Oakland  County,  Vol.  I,  ch.  6. 

BROOKS    HOWARD 

Howard,  Brooks,     Born,  Nova  Scotia,  Mar.  14,  1765. 

Died  July  5,  1858;  buried  Chesterfield  cemetery;  grave 
marked,  1912,  by  Alexander  Macomb  chapter,  Mt. 
Clemens,    Mich. 

Son  of  John  Howard. 

Places  of  residence: — Brookfield,  Mass. ;  Royalton,  Vt. ; 
Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  Apr.,  1781,  at  Royal- 
ton,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.;  served  as  a  private  under 
Capt.  Benjamin  and  Col.  Waite. 

Came  to  Michigan,  about  1835;  lived  in  Macomb  Co., 
Michigan,  1855,  near  ''Territorial"  road  running 
through  West  Chesterfield  and  East  Macomb. 

Data  recorded  by  Alexander  Macomb  chapter,  Mti 
Clemens, 
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ABRAHAM    HUFF 

Huff,  Abraham.     Born  1760. 

Died  1850;  buried  in  Shurte  cemetery,  LaGrange  Twp., 
Cass  Co.;  grave  marked,  Oct.  2,  1915,  by  Algonquin 
chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gray,  Algonquin  chapter, 
St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 

DERRICK    HULICK 

HuLiCK,  Derrick.  Born  Montgomery  Twp.,  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J. 

Died  1843.  The  first  person  buried  in  Lakeville  ceme- 
tery, Oakland  Co.;  grave  marked,  Sept.  16,  1916,  by 
the  General  Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac- 

Places  of  residence: — Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. ;  Oxford  Twp., 
Warren  Co.,  N.  J.;  Addison  Twp.,  Oakland  Co., 
Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  June  1,  1776,  in 
Capt.  Wm.  Baird's  company,  under  Col.  Quick;  also 
under  Capt.  Rynear  Staats  and  Col.  Frelinghuysen 
of  N.  J.;  re-enlisted  in  1777  for  eight  months  in  John 
Baird's  company.  Col.  Webster's  regiment;  and  in 
April,  1778,  for  two  months  under  Capt.  Joakim 
Gulick  and  John  Blair  in  Col.  Van  Dyke's  regiment. 
Feb.,  1779,  enlisted  for  six  m.onths  and  in  1780  for  one 
month  in  same  company.  Sept.  3,  1832,  he  applied 
for  and  was  allowed  a  pension.  Said  to  have  served 
in  war  of  1812. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1839;  lived  with  dau.,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Snyder. 

AuihoTities:— History  of  Oakland  County,  I,  91;  New 
Jersey  in  Revolution;  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXIX,  454. 
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AMOS    INGRAM 

Ingram,  Amos.     Born  in  State  of  New  York,  1757. 
Died  Aug.  11,  1838;  buried  at  Irving,  Hastings,  Mich.; 

grave  marked  by  tfie  Emily  Virginia  Mason  chapter, 

Hastings. 
Son: — Frederick. 

Grandchildren: — William  W.;  Velorus;  Orril  L. 
Revolutionary    Service:  —  Undoubtedly    under    Gen. 

Washington,  as  he  told  of  making  forced  marches  of 

seventy  miles  under  Gen.  Washington's  command. 
Came  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1838;  lived  for  a  few 

months  on  a  farm  with  his  son  Frederick;  died  of 

* 'chills    and   fever — the   first   white   man   to   die   in 

Irving". 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Weissert,  Hastings. 

SOLOMON   JONES 

Jones,  Solomon.     Born  near  Saybrook,   Conn.,   1760. 

Died,  ''1865  at  age  of  105  years";  buried  in  Davisburg 
cemetery;  grave  marked,  July  6,  1916,  by  General 
Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Married: — (2nd)  Mrs.  Hannah  Friday. 

Children: — Polly;  Chauncey;  Daniel,  came  to  Mich., 
from.  Orwell,  Vt.,  in  1837;  Isaac;  Timothy,  came  to 
Mich,  in  1836,  located  at  Springfield;  Wealthy,  b. 
1808,  d.  Aug.  14,  18  J,  m.  Silas  Phillips,  moved  to 
Mich.,  1839;  Jesse,  b.  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
Mich.,  1838,  located  at  Groveland,  Oakland  Co., 
m.  Charlotte  Northrup. 

Places  of  residence: — Saybrook,  Conn.;  state  of  Ver- 
mont, Rutland  Co.;  Springfield,  Mich,;  and  Grove- 
land,  Mich, 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  July,  1775,  in  Capt. 

Abyah  Rowle's  6th  company.  Conn,  militia  stationed 

on  the  Sound  until  Sept.  14;  ordered  to  Boston. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1843;  located  at  Springfield;  lived 

at  Grovel  and  five  years  with  son  Jesse. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 
Ed.    note: — Family    tradition    claims    Solomon    Jones 

served  through  Revolutionary  war  andin  war  of  1812; 

was  in  the  4th  Vt.  militia  at  Plattsburg,  Sept.,  1814. 

EBEN    KIMBALL 

Kimball,  Eben. 

Buried  at  Willow  Grove,  Armada;  grave  marked,  Oct., 
1914,  by  Alexander  Macomb  chapter,  Mt.  Clemens. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Served  through  the  Revolu- 
tion; service  not  recorded. 

Came  to  Michigan  in  1829;  purchased  land  in  Washing- 
ton Twp.,  Macomb  Co.  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVI,  549. 

Data  recorded  by  Alexander  Macomb  chapter,  Mt. 
Clemens. 

NATHAN    LANDON 

Landon,  Nathan.     Born  1757. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Nathan  Landon  was  the  last 
of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  to  file  a  declaration  in 
Oakland  courts  for  a  pension,  which  he  did  Nov.  13, 
1828,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  enlisted  Feb. 
1,  1776,  in  Capt.  Archibald  Shaw's  company.  Col. 
Wm.  C.  Maxwell's  regiment,  N.  J.  militia.  Served 
until  Nov.  14,  1776,  when  regiment  was  dismissed, 
by  Gen.  Gates,  at  Ticonderoga. 

Came  to  Michigan  about  1828;  lived  with  son  Stephen 
Landon,  Oakland  Co. 

Pata  "recorded  by  Mrs,  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 
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LEVI    LAWRENCE 

Lawrence,  Levi.     Born  Athol,  Mass.,  Aug'.  9,  17 — . 
Died  Dec.  10,  1838,  at  Burford,  Ont.;  buried  at  Saginaw, 

Mich. 
Married: — Abigail  Burdick  Jones. 
Living  descendant: — Mrs.  A.  Spencer,  Marlette,  Mich. 
Data  under  investigation  by  Saginaw  chapter,  Saginaw, 

Mich. 

ABIATHAR    LINCOLN 

Lincoln,  Abiathar. 

Buried    in    Chapell    cemetery,    near    Jackson;    grave 

marked,   June   17,    1916,   by  Sarah  Treat   Prudden 

chapter,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Living    descendants: — Mrs.    Charles    Pratt,    Jackson; 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Berger,  Ann  Arbor. 
Data   under   investigation   by   Sarah   Treat   Prudden 

chapter,  Jackson. 

HENRY    LYBROOK 

Lybrook,  Henry.     Born  1755. 

Died  1839;  buried  in  Shurte  cemetery,  near  LaGrange; 

grave  marked,  Oct.  2,  1915,  by  Algonquin  chapter, 

St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  service  claimed. 
Data  recorded  by  Algonquin  chapter,  St.  Joseph  and 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

STEPHEN    MACK 

Mack,  Stephen.     Born  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  1764. 

Died  Nov.  11,  1826;  buried  first,  on  east  side  of  river, 

south  of  Pike  St. ;  second,  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Pontiac; 

grave  marked,  July  1,  1907,  by  General  Richardson 

chapter,  Pontiac. 
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Son  of  Solomon  Mack. 

Stephen|Mack^married  Temperence  Bond  of  Gilsum. 

Children: — There  were  twelve  children,   the  following 

names  are  recorded:     Stephen,  b.  1798;  John;  Almon, 

b.  1805;  Almira,  b.  1805;  Lovicy;  Lavina,  b.  1795; 

Harriet;  Adsoah;  Ruth;  Rhoda. 
Places  of  residence: — Gilsum,  N.  H.;  Montague,  N.  H.; 

Tunbridge,  Vt.;  Norwich,  Vt.;  Detroit  and  Pontiac, 

Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  at  age  of  sixteen  in 

New  Hampshire  militia,  as  a  private  in  Capt.  John 

Trotter's  company  under  Col.  Rufus  Putnam's  sixth 

regiment;  received  rank  of  colonel  in  Vermont  troops. 
Came   to   Michigan   about   1810;   located  in   Detroit. 

Family  came  to  Mich.,  1822. 
Occupation: — Director  of  Bank  of  Mich.,  1818;  trustee 

of  village  of  Detroit  and  supervisor  181 6-' 18. 
Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County,  I,  75; 

Mass,    Soldiers   and  Sailors  in   Revolution,   X,    109; 

Mich.  Hist,  Colls.,  I,  24,  470;  III,  223,  267,  570,  571, 

574;  IV,  190,  459;  V,  540;  VI,  385;  XIII,  316.     See 

also  index  volume  to  Collections. 

CALEB    BAKER    MERRILL 

Merrill,   Caleb  Baker.     Born  at   Great  Barrington, 

Mass.,  1754. 
Died  July  2,    1842   at   Springfield,    Mich.;   buried   at 

Clarkston;  grave  marked,  Sept.  17,  1908,  by  General 

Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 
Married  Sally  Jackson,  dau.  of  Col.   Giles  and  Anna 

(Thomas)    Jackson.     Sally    (Jackson)    Merrill    was 

born  Oct.  3,  1766;  d.  July  22,  186- 
Children:— John  Jackson,  b.  1797,  d.  1866;  Charlotte, 

b.  1804,  d.  1873;  Charles;  Helen;  Anna. 


I 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Was  a  commissioned  officer 
in  battles  of  Bennington,  Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga, 
Stillwater,  and  at  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Came  to  Michigan,  in  1833;  located  at  Springfield, 
Oakland  Co. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery. 

SAMUEL    NILES 

NiLES,  Samuel.     Born  in  the  State  of  R.  I. 

Died  July,   1838;  buried  Crook  cemetery,  Troy  Twp.; 

grave  marked,  July  19,  1912,  by  General  Richardson 

chapter. 
Children: — The  records  mention  a  son  by  the  name  of 

Johnson. 
Revolutionary    Service! — Private    under    Gen.    Green; 

was  wounded   in   action. 
Came  to  Mich.,  1835;  located  with  son  Johnson  Niles, 

the  first  white  settler  in  twp.  of  Troy. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

EDWARD    OTIS 

Otis,  Edward.     Born  at  Lynn,  Conn.,  Apr.  6,  1766. 
Died   in   Indiana,    1851;   buried   at   Buchanan;   grave 

marked,  June  4,  1914,  by  Fort  St.  Joseph  chapter, 

Niles. 
Son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Stafford)  Otis. 
Married  Mary  Merrill,  born  1770  in  Vermont;  died  at 

Bigelows  Mills,  Ind. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  when  fifteen  years  of 

age  as  private  in  Conn,  troops;  served  eleven  months, 

part  of  the  time  under  Capt.  Lord  and  Col.  Staat. 
Brought  to  Michigan  for  burial. 
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rrofession: — Clergyman. 
^  at  a  recorded  by  Fort  St.  Joseph  chapter,  Niles. 

WILLIAM    PANGBORN 

Pangborn,  William.     Born  1742. 

Died  Mar.  10,  1852;  aged  110;  grave  marked.  May  22, 
1910,  by  Stevens  Thomson    Mason   chapter,    Ionia. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  at  Newport,  May  1, 
1779;  fought  under  Washington  through  the  Revolu- 
tion! In  Jan.,  1781,  transferred  to  Capt.  Theodosus 
Towlus'  company  of  2nd  New  Jersey,  commanded  by 
Col.  Philip  Cortland;  was  a  prisoner.  Served  through 
the  war  of  1812. 

Data  recorded  by  Stevens  Thomson  Mason  chapter, 
Ionia. 

Ed.  note: — See  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

JOSEPH    PARDY 

Pardy,  Joseph. 

Buried  in  Oakridge  cemetery,  Marshall,  Mich.;  grave 
not  marked. 

Name  recorded  by  the  Mary  Marshall  chapter,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

EZRA    PARKER 

Parker,  Ezra.     Born  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Dec.  13, 

1745. 
Died  July  7,    1842;   buried  in   Royal  Oak  cemetery; 

grave  marked,  June  10,  1900,  by  General  Richardson 

chapter,  Pontiac. 
Son  of  Andrew  Parker. 
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Ezra  Parker  married  1st,  Sarah  Tuttle;  2iid, Elizabeth 
Perry. 

Children: — Samuel;  David;  Ezra;  Wm.  M.;  Joel; 
Cratus;  Elizabeth;  Ira;  Abigail;  infant  son. 

Places  of  residence: — Wallingford,  Conn.;  Adams, 
Mass.,  1770;  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Bridgewater,  N. 
Y.;  Saugersfield  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Grave  stone  inscribed  "Revo- 
lutionary soldier".  Was  in  battles  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  of  Lexington,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  militia; 
sergt.  in  -  Arnold's  expedition  through  Maine  and 
Quebec;  in  battles  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga* 

Came  to  Michigan,  June,  1835;  located  at  Royal  Oak, 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

Ed.  note: — See  also  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VI,  255. 

SELAH    PECK 

Peck,  Selah. 

Died  1859;  buried  at  Athens;  grave  marked.  May  13, 
1916,  by  Battle  Creek  chapter.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Married  Temperance  Wilcox,  dau.  of  Benj.  Wilcox  of 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Children: — Eleazar,  b.  Jan.  6,  1793;  Van  Renslaer,  b. 
1800,  lived  in  Camden,  N.  Y.;  Harriet,  m.  Isham 
Sipaons  of  Athens,  Mich.;  Amey,  m.  David  Hitch- 
cock; Caroline,  m.  Joel  Hitchcock;  Sophia,  m.  Smith 
White. 

Selah  Peck  was  the  son  of  Eleazar  and  Elizabeth 
(Woodbury)  Peck. 

Places  of  residence:^ — Southington,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.* 
Greenbush,   N.  Y. ;  Camden,   N.   Y. 

Revolutionary  Service: — A  drummer  in  the  Revolution. 

Data  recorded  by  Battle  Creek  chapter,  and  also  Mr^. 
Lillian  D.   Avery,   Pontiac. 
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JOHN    PETTIGREW 

Pettigrew,   (Petticrew),  John.     Born  1757,  Virginia. 
Died  1838;  buried  in  Union  cemetery,  La  Grange  Twp., 

near  Niles,  Cass  Co.,  Mich.;  grave  marked,  June  25, 

1915,  by  Algonquin  chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton 

Harbor. 
Children: — There   were   nine   children. 
Living  descendants  recorded,  1918: — Mrs.  Wm.  Smith, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich;  Mrs.  Henry  Kinnerle,   Cas- 

sopolis;  Mrs.  E.  King,  Cassopolis. 
Revolutionary   Service: — Served   the  entire  period   of 

Revolutionary  war;  and  was  also  a  soldier  of  the 

war  of  1812. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1829;  located  near  Cassopolis,  Cass 

Co.  . 

Data  recorded  by  Algonquin  chapter,  St.  Joseph  and 

Benton  Harbor. 

JACOB    PETTY 

Petty,  Jacob. 

Died    1838;    buried    Sashabaw    Plains,    Oakland    Co.; 

grave    located,   Oct.   2,    1915,    General     Richardson 

chapter,   Pontiac. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Claimed  to  have  belonged  to 

Washington's     Body  Guard. 
Places  of  residence: — An  early  resident  of  Independence 

Twp.,    Oakland    Co.,    Mich. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

JOEL    PHELPS 

Phelps,  Joel.     Born  July  16,   1755. 
Buried,  Rose  Corners,  OaklandCo.,  Mich. ;  grave  located 
by  General  Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 
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Married  Anner,  born  1767. 

Children: — Gilbert,  b.  Dec,  1788;  Minerva,  b.  Dec, 
1790;  Othanile,  b.  1793;  Martha,  b.  1795;  Sarah,  b. 
1798;  Joel,  b.  1800;  Daniel,  b.  1802;  Mariah,  b. 
1804;  Aaron,  b.  1806;  Lewis,  b.  1809;  Henry,  b.  1813; 
Stephen,  b.  1815. 

Places  of  residence: — Bloomfield,  N.  Y.;  Oakland  Co., 
Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service:— Enlisted  June,  1775  in  Mass., 
Capt.  John  McKinstry's  company.  Col.  John  Pat- 
terson's Mass.  reg. ;  served  in  Capt.  Hall's  company, 
under  Col.  Henry  Sherbourn,  1777;  Capt.  Stephen 
Hardin's  company,  under  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  Conn, 
reg. ;  Quartermaster  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  army  of  Va. ; 
later  in  commissary  dept.;  in  battles  of  Cedars, 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Bound  Brook,  Wyoming;  was  a 
pensioner. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1836;  located  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery. 

MOSES    PORTER 

Porter,  Moses. 

Buried  in  Metamora  cemetery,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.; 
grave  marked,  Oct.  28,  1907,  by  General  Rich- 
ardson chapter,  Pontiac 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac. 

BENIAH    POST 

Post,  Beniah. 

"Soldier  of  the  Revolution." 

Name  officially  recorded  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell 
chapter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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LYDIA  POTTER 

Potter,  Lydia  (Barnes). 

Died  Aug.,  1836;  buried  in  Baldwin  cemetery,  Avon 
Twp.;  grave  marked,  Aug.  19,  1911,  by  General 
Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac. 

Married  Lemuel  Potter  who  died  Feb.  26,  1836;  buried 
in  Chili,  N.  Y. 

Descendants:  —  Marilla  Hemingway;  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Abigail  H.  McArthur. 

Revolutionary  Service: — **She  worked  night  and  day 
for  the  destitute  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge." 

Came  to  Michigan  about  1826;  located  at  Paint  Creek, 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich.;  lived  with  dau.,  Mrs.  Marilla 
Hemingway. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac. 

Remarks: — ''Lemuel  Potter  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  as  a  corporal  engaged  in  seciu-ing  pro- 
visions for  Washington's  destitute  soldiers — met 
Lydia  Barnes  who  later  became  his  wife.*' 

CALEB    PRATT 

Pratt,  Caleb.     Born  1760. 

Bm-ied  in  Oakland  Co. 

Revolutionary  Service: — ''Under  Stark  at  Bennington.'* 

Came  to  Mich.,  with  son,  Capt.  John  W.  Pratt,  of 
Springfield. 

Name  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac. 

Remarks: — "In  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  life 
was  frequently  called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill 
offices  both  civil  and  military  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  thereof  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public."  Pontiac  Jacksonian,  June  13, 
1843. 
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STEPHEN    PRATT 

Pratt,  Stephen.     Born  in  the  State  of  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 

1764. 
Died  Aug.  3,  1854;  buried,  Mountain  Home,  Otsego, 

Mich.;  grave  marked.   May  23,    1917,   by  Hannah 

Mcintosh  Cady  chapter,  Allegan. 
Married  to  Rhoda  Sherwood,  b.  Aug.  29,  1770,  Mass. 
Children: — Milton;    Stephen;   John;   Jerrod;    Katie. 
Places  of  residence: — Mass.;  Pownal,  Vt.;  Sardinia,  N. 

Y.;  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  May  or  June,  1781, 

at   Pownal,    Vt.,    under   Capt.    Wm.    Huchins,    and 

Major    Ebenezar    Allen;    1782,    under    Capt.    Wm. 

Huchins,     Col,Bronson,  and  Major  Ebenezar  Allen. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1849;  located  in  Barry  Co. 
Baptist  minister  and  missionary  to  Indians. 
Data  recorded  by  Hannah  Mcintosh  Cady  chapter, 

Allegan. 
Ed.  note: — Mich.  Hist,  Colls.,  XXXI,  105,  gives  name 

of  a  son,  Horace. 

JOHN    QUICK 

Quick,  John.     Born  in  N.  J.,  1760. 

Died  1851;  buried  in  Laphan  cemetery,  Maple  Grove; 

grave  marked  by  Emily  Virginia  Mason  chapter, 

Hastings,  Mich. 
Children: — Abraham  S. 
Places  of  residence: — Penn.,  Canada,  and  N.  Y.,  before 

coming  to  Michigan. 
Revolutionary    Service: — John    Quick    served    under 

Washington  in  N.  J.  and  was  in  Pa.  campaigns. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1842;  located  in  Maple  Grove  Twp., 

Barry  Co.;  lived  on  farm  with  his  son  Abraham  S. 
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Data  recorded  by  Emily  Virginia  Mason  chapter, 
Hastings,  Mich. 

EZEKIEL    RANSOM 

Ransom,  Major  Ezekiel.  Born  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
Oct.  1,  1763. 

Died  Nov.  1,  1838;  buried  at  Mountain  Home,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.;  grave  marked,  May  30,  1907,  by 
Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  chapter,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Son  of  Newton  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Ransom. 

Married  Lucinda  Fletcher,  dau.  of  Gen.  Samuel  and 
Mehitable  Fletcher,  Mar.  25,  1791,  at  Townshend, 
Vt. 

Children;— Miranda,  b.  Sept.  6,  1792,  Newfane,  Vt., 
d.  Jan.,  1872,  Mooers,  N.  Y.,  m.  Elijah  Ransom; 
Philanda,  b.  Feb.  23,  1794,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.Sept., 
1847,  Middleburg,  Vt.,  m.  Jonathan  Allen;  Fanny 
Jones,  b.  Jan.  7,  1796,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  d. 
Jan.  16,  1878,  Chicago,  111.,  m.  John  P.  Marsh,  Dec. 
7,  1817;  Epaphroditus,  b.  Mar.  24,  1798,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  d.  Nov.  12,  1859,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
m.  Almira  C.  Ransom,  Feb.  21,  1827;  Fletcher,  b, 
Aug.  22,  1800,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  June  3,  1867,  m. 
Elizabeth  Noves,  June  28,  1831;  Roswell,  b.  Nov. 
21,  1802,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  Nov.  17,  1877,  Gales- 
burg,  Mich.,  m.  Wealthy  I.  Shafter,  1830;  Alexis, 
b.  July  21,  1805,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  Jan.  15,  1888, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  m.  (1st),  Lois  H.  Stone,  Nov.  15, 
1835,  (2nd),  Mrs.  Nancy  Brown,  Warren,  Ohio; 
Sophia,  b.  Feb.  15,  1807,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  Aug. 
19,  1887,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  m.  Amariah  I.  Prouty, 
Nov.  28,  1828;  Clarissa,  b.  Dec.  30,  1808,  Townshend, 
Vt.,  d.  June  23,  1840,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  m.  Rev. 
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Jeremiah  Hall,  D.D.,  Sept.  28,  1830;  Samuel,  b.  Dec. 
23,  1810,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  June  21,  1876,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  m.  Eleanor  B.  Goddard,  July,  1839; 
Lucinda,  b.  Dec.  7,  1812,  Townshend,  Vt.,  d.  Dec. 
28,  1899,  Highland  Park,  111.,  m.  Allen  Goodridge,' 
Nov.  9,  1833;  James  W.,  b.  Aug.  8,  1816,  Townshend, 
Vt.,  d.  1839,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Places  of  residence: — Colchester,  Conn.;  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  1777,  with  Vt.  mili- 
tia; fought  at  Crown  Point  and  in  battles  of  Benning- 
ton and  Saratoga;  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender; 
non-com.  officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Major  Ezekiel  Ransom  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

Occupation: — Farmer  and  general  trader. 

Remarks: — 1st  deacon  of  Baptist  church,  Kalamazoo, 
and  was  instrumental  in  founding  Huron  Literary 
Institute,  afterward  Kalamazoo  College. 

Came  to  Michigan.,  1835;  owned  a  farm,  the  dwelling 
now  on  Park  and  Academy  St. 

Data  recorded  by  Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  chapter, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Authorities  quoted: — History  of  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Kalamazoo,  by  Rev.  John  E.  Smith;  Ransom  Gene- 
alogy, 

Ed.  note:— Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XIV,  115,  gives  **Wells" 
as  name  of  youngest  son. 

ELEAZOR    ROOT 

Root,    Eleazor.     Born    1764. 

Buried   in   Oak   Grove   cemetery,    Manchester;   grave 
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marked,  May,  1908,  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Descendants: — Grandson,   Ed.   E.    Root,   Manchester, 

Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  1779,  at  age  of  15; 

served  one  year. 
Data  recorded  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chap  ir,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 

JONATHAN  SAMPSON. 

Sampson,  Jonathan,  jr. 

Son  of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  (Bradford)  Sampson. 
Jonathan,'  Sr.,'  b."^  Apr.  3,  1727;  lost  at  sea.  Deborah 
Bradford,  b.  Nov^  18,^'l732;td.tl820;  great-grand- 
daughter of  Gov.  Wm.  Bradford. 

Children  of  Jonathan,  Jr.: — Lucy  Sampson, "m.   Pratt 

[   and^was   the  grandmother    of    Mrs.    Emma    Hunn, 

r   Mrs.  Clara  Bogie,  and  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Shaw. 

Revolutionary  Service :-Minute  man  in  the  Revolution. 
Jonathan  Sampson,  Jr.,  was  brother  of  Deborah 
(Sampson)  Gannett,  who  served  as  Robert  Shurtliff 
in  the  Revolution. 

Lived  near  Hillsdale,  Mich. ;  tradition  claims  his  burial 
in  Michigan;  place  not  located. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Holland,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ed.  note: — Relatives  living  in  Saginaw:  Mrs.  Emma 
Hunn;  Mrs.  Olive  Boyd,  dau.  of  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Shaw; 
and  Miss  Bell  Chandler,  a  dau.  of  Mrs.  Boyd.  Other 
relatives  living  in  Mich,  are:  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Bogie, 
her  two  daughters.  Bell  and  Lena;  Horace,  and 
Elizabeth  Sampson  who  live  near  Allegan,  Mich. 
Deborah,  a  sister  of  Jonathan,  was  the  patriot  who 
served  as  **  Robert  Shurtleff"-  a  private  in  the  Revo- 
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lution,  for  the  period  of  three  years.  **So  trust- 
worthy, and  fearless,  that  she  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Patterson."  Deborah  married 
Capt.  Benjamin  Gannett,  of  Sharon,  1784.  Gen. 
Washington  is  said  to  have  attended  the  wedding. 
Mrs.  Gannett  died  April  29,  1827.  A  full  account  of 
her  life  may  be  found  in  the  National  D.  A.  jR. 
Magazine,  Sept.-Oct.,   1917. 

JEREMIAH   SELKIRK    (SELKRIG   OR   **SILKRAGS'*) 

Selkirk,  Jeremiah.  Born  in  Etigland  (also  recorded 
as  N.  Y.). 

Buried,  Wayland  Twp.,  farm  on  bank  of  Selkirk  lake, 
Allegan  Co.;  grave  marked,  Sept.  1,  1911  (recorded 
also  as  Aug.,  1911),  by  Hannah  Mcintosh  Cady 
chapter,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Name  of  son,  James.^ 

Places  of  residence: — Rochester,  N.  Y.;  WaylandTwp., 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton; ''Fought  under  the  name  of  Silkrags,  under 
which  name  he  was  pensioned."  "After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jeremiah  S.  imim- 
grated  to  Michigan,  and  lived  with  his  son  James,  an 
ordained  Episcopal  minister,  sent  to  Allegan  Co., 
from  the  mission  at  Niles." 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Winona  Moore  Sherwood  and 
Mrs.  Anna  W.  Tripp,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Ed.  note: — The  James  Selkirk  record  follows: 

Children:- James E.,  d.  1901;  Jeremiah,  killed  at  Crow 
Wing,  Minn.,  1858;  Charles,  d.  Nov.  19,  1860,  at  age 

7.  Rev.  Jamfes  Selkirk  was  born  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1790. 
Died  Oct.  5, 1877;  buried  beside  Jeremiah  Selkirk,  on  Wayland 
Co.  farm;  grave  marked,  Sept.  1,  1911,  by  Hanjiah  Mcintosh 
Cady  chapter,  Allegan,  Mich. 
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of  twenty-two.  James  Selkirk  immigrated  to  Michi- 
gan, 1839;  located  at  Griswold  mission,  Wayland 
Twp.,  Allegan  Co.,  on  sections  20  and  27;  was  an 
Episcopal  missionary  to  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawot" 
tomi,  under  Chief  Saginaw,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gun 
Lake.  Mich.  HisL  Colls.,  V,  381.  Rev.  James  Selkrig 
was  peacemaker  between  the  Ottawas  on  Grand 
River  and  Pottawottomi  on  Kalamazoo.  He  trans- 
lated book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Indian  language, 
a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Sherwood,  Allegan.  Rev.  Selkrig  was  also  noted 
as  a  musician.  He  built  an  organ  which  is  now  the 
property  of  Hannah  Mcintosh  Cady  chapter,  Allegan, 
Mich.  Served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Rev.  James 
Selkirk  was  a  33rd  degree  Mason.  Mich.  Hist. 
Colls.,  XXXII,  383. 

JAMES  SELLICK 

Sellick,  James.     Born  in  the  State  of  Conn.,  in  1763. 

Died  1851 ;  buried  in  Allen  cemetery.  Silver  Creek  Twp., 

.  Cass  Co.;  grave  marked,  June  25,  1915,  by  Algon- 
quin chapter  of  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Children: — Mary;  Hezekiah  (born  in  Conn.). 

Name  of  living  relative  (1918),  James  Sellick  Richards, 
Dowagiac,  R.  F.  D. 

Came  to  Michigan,   and    located  in  Silver  Creek  Twp. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Canaran  of  Algonquin 
chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

benjamin  smith 

See  Benjamin  Bulson. 
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FRANCIS  SMITH 

Smith,  Francis,  physician. 

Buried  in  Benton  cemetery,  near  Saline,  Mich.;  grave 

marked,  July  10,  1913,  by  Ypsilanti  chapter,  Ypsi- 

lanti,  Mich. 
Data  recorded  by  Ypsilanti  chapter. 

ITHAMAR  SMITH 

Smith,  Ithamar.  Born  in  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Jan. 
13,   1756. 

Died  Sept.  1,  1844;  buried  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich;  grave  marked,  July  1,  1907,  by  General 
Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Married  Lucy  Nevers,  Jan.  26,  1780;  died  Sept.  25, 
1843. 

Ithamar  Smith's  father's  name  was  John. 

Children: — Roderick,  b.  Mar.  10,  1781;  Henry,  b. 
Apr.  19,  1782;  Henry,  b.  Feb.  17,  1784;  Sally,  b. 
Mar.  5,  1786;  Sarah,  b.  Jan.  23,  1787, d.  Feb. 8,  1876, 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  Fanny,  b.  Jan.  12,  1789,  d.  Mar., 
1858,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  John  Morgan,  b.  Dec.  31, 
1790,  d.  Oct.  26,  1864,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Eleazer, 
b.  Oct.  21,  1792,  d.  Nov.  23,  1797;  Hannah  Morgan, 
b.  June  17,  1794,  d.  May  1,  1851,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
Louis  Nevis,  b.  Mar.  21,  1796,  d.  May,  1796;  Dr. 
Geo.,  b.  Aug.  19,  1797,  d.  Aug.  25,  1844,  Syracuse; 
Lucy,  b.  Apr.  17,  1799,  d.  July  8,  1837,  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  Eleazer,  b.  Nov.  25,  1801,  d.  May  22,  1802. 

Places  of  residence: — Wilbramham,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted,  June,  1776,  for  6 
months,  private  in  Capt.  Josiah  Smith's  company, 
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Col.  Whitney's  reg.;  in  Apr.,  1777,  as  an  artificer  in 
Capt.  Richard  Faxon's  company.  Col.  David  Mason's 
reg.;  1779,  quartermaster  shop  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
under  Col.  Wm.  Smith. 

Authorities  quoted: — History  of  Oakland  County.,  Vol. 
I,  ch.  6. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

REUBEN    SMITH 

Smith,  Reuben. 

Buried  near  Marine  City;  grave  marked,  Aug.  23,  1915, 

by  Ot-si-ke-ta  chapter,  St.  Clair. 
Data  recorded  by  Ot-si-ke-ta  chapter,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Ed.  note: — See  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

GEORGE    SORTER 

Sorter,  George.     Born  1756. 

Died  Sept.  14,  1851  ''aged  ninety-five";  buried  at 
Raisinville  cemetery  six  miles  south  of  Monroe,  south 
side  of  Raisin  River;  grave  reported  by  the  Sarah 
Caswell  Angell  chapter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Children:— John,  b.  1818,  d.  1895. 

Place  of  residence: — Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Revolutionary  Service:^ — * 'Drove  provision  wagon  four 
years;  carried  gun,  two  years." 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  Henry  Wait,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVII,  163,  gives  the  following 
statement: — "His  (John  Sorter's)  father  was  George 
Sorter,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army."  "He 
sprang  from  an  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family  who 
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trace  their  origin  back  many  generations  and  include 
in  them  a  number  of  New  York's  noted  men  and 
honored  women." 

SILAS    SPRAGUE 

Sprague,  Silas.     Born  in  Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1762. 

Died  in  Troy,  Mich.,   Mar.    8,    1841;   buried  in  Crooks 

cemetery,    Troy  Twp.,    Oakland   Co.,  Mich.;  grave 

marked,    July    19,     1912,    by    General    Richardson 

chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Married  Polly  Leonard,  who  was  born  Oct.  16,  1763,  d. 

Oct.  5,  1813,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Children:— Silas,  b.   1785;  Polly,  b.   1790;  Charles,  b. 

1791;  Thomas,  b.  1794;  Orrin,  b.  179-;  Barnabas,  b. 

1799;    John,    b.    1801;    Leonard,    b.    1804. 
Revolutionary   Service: — Mustered,   July,    1779,   from 

Great  Barrington,  Capt.   Goodrich's  company.  Col. 

Ashley's  reg. ;  also  served  for  the  town  of  Stillwater, 

1781;  a  major  in  the  Toledo  War. 
Came  to  Michigan  in  1824;  located  in  Oakland  Co.; 

lived  with  son  Silas  Sprague. 
Authorities  quoted: — Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors;  His- 
tory of  Oakland  Co.,  ch.  6,  p.  88;    Mich.  Hist.  Colls., 

XIV,  585;  III,  569. 
t1       Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

JAMES    STEVENS 

Stevens,   James.     Born   1756. 

Died  July  8,  1846;  buried  in  Arlington  cemetery,  (near) 
Lawrence,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.;  grave  marked, 
June  11,  1915,  by  Algonquin  chapter  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Places    of  residence: — Came   to   Michigan  from   New 

York;  located  in  Van  Bm'en  Co. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Under  Washington. 
Authorities  quoted: — News  Palladium,  June  11,  1915. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Canaran,  St.  Joseph, 

Mich. 

WILBUR    SWEET 

Sweet,  Wilbur.     Born  in  State  of  Vermont,  1760. 
Died  at  Kalamazoo,   Mich.,  Aug.   19,   1857;  place  of 

burial  under  investigation. 
Revolutionary  Service: — ''Served  as  a  boy  in  the  army 

of  the  Revolution  and  as  a  man  throughout  the  entire 

war  of  1812." 
Came  to  Michigan,  1818;  located  at  Kalamazoo. 
Authorities  quoted  :< — Red  Book  of  Michigan,   1871. 
Data  recorded  by  Sue  I.  Silliman,  Three  Rivers. 

JOHN    TERHUNE 

Terhune,  John.     Born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Buried  in  Emily  Whitmore  Park  cemetery,  Washtenaw 
Co.,  Mich.;  grave  marked  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell 
chapter,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  Ypsilanti  chapter, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Married  Sarah  Vreeland. 

Revolutionary  Service: — Sergeant  and  ensign  in  Revo- 
lutionary war;  served  in  Capt.  John  Intwater's 
company,  N.  Y. 

Came  to  Michigan,  1831;  located  at  Carpenters  Cor- 
ners, Pittsfield. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Wait,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 
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SARAH    (vREELANd)    TERHUNE 

Terhune,  Sarah  (Vreeland). 

Buried  in  Emily  Whitmore  Park  cemetery,  Washtenaw 
Co.;  grave  marked  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  the  Ypsilanti  chapter,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Married  John  Terhune. 

Revolutionary  Service: — ''Sarah  Terhune  walked  nine 
miles  before  dawn  to  warn  the  American  camp  of  the 
approach  of  the  British  who  had  encamped  the  night 
before  on  a  corner  of  her  father's  plantation  at 
Hackensack."  The  young  soldier  to  whom  she 
delivered  the  message  afterwards  became  her  hus- 
band. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Wait,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

WILLIAM    NATHAN    TERRY 

Terry,  William  Nathan.     Born  1760. 

Died  Jan.  20,  1840;  buried,  Charles  Terry  lot,  Oak  Hill 

cemetery,  Pontiac;  grave  marked,  Oct.  1,  1909,  by 

General  Richardson  chapter,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Married  Eleanor  Lewis,  who  was  born  about  1776  and 

died  Aug.  25,  1849. 
Children:— Charles,  b.  1802,  d.  July  3,  1854;  Sarah  Lee, 

b.  Oct.  27,  1806,  d.  June  13,  1899;  Ellen;  William; 

Jacob;  Joshua;  John;  Merritt;  Caleb;  Polly;  Barney. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Mar.,   1774;  was  in 

the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1775,  in  Capt.  Ransom's 

company.  Pa.  troops,  under  Col.  Butler;  served  until 

Oct.,   1782. 
Came  to  Michigan,  1824;  located  on  Saginaw  turnpike, 

two  miles  north  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac. 
'^William  Nathan  Terry  made  his  declaration,  Nov.  10, 

1828,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.'' 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

ZOETH    TOBY 

Toby,  Zoeth.  Born  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Dec.  30, 
1758. 

Died  1838;  buried  in  the  Lawler  cemetery,  Charleston 
Twp.,  Kalamazoo  Co.;  grave  marked  by  Lucinda 
Hindsdale  Stone  chapter.  May  30,  1917. 

Revolutionary  Service: — "Private  Toby  enlisted  1780; 
was  wounded  and  honorably  discharged,  1781.'* 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  William  A.  Stone,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Ed.  note: — The  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  membership  papers, 
belonging  to  Miss  Hazel  Hughes  of  the  Abiel  Fellows 
chapter.  Three  Rivers,  record  the  following  data  con- 
cerning Zoeth  Toby  from  whom  Miss  Hughes  is  a 
direct  descendant:  Zoeth  Toby  enlisted  from  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.;  served  until  1781.  He  married 
Abegail  Keene.  Children:  Betsey;  Silvey,  m.  New- 
ton; Katie,  m.  Dennison;  Zackeus;  Hannah;  Polly, 
m.  Levi  Blakesh;  Louise,  m.  Emeline  Jackobs;  Ben- 
jamin, b.  Nov.  19,  1796,  m.  Louisa  Wood;  Sophy,  b. 
June  22,  1803,  m.  Lucius  Lindsey;  Caroline,  b.  Dec. 
22,  1804,  m.  Lunkford  Burdick.  Died  at  Plainwell, 
Mich.,  Aug.  21,  1838. 

Authorities  quoted: — Rickton's  History  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  p.  383;  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  numbers  91796, 
101316,  110612,  120316. 
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JOSEPH    TODD 

Todd,  Joseph.     Born  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1765. 
Buried  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Pontiac;  grave  marked, 

July    1,     1907,    by    General    Richardson   chapter, 

Pontiac,  Mich, 
Son  of  2nd  hi,  Joseph  Todd, 
Married. 
Children:— Elizabeth,  b.  1791,  d.  1846;  Catherine,  b. 

1796,    d.    1845;    Julia;    John;    Joseph;    Jonathan; 

Samuel,  b.  1804. 
Places  of  residence: — Warsa'w,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 

and  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
Revolutionary  Service :^^ — Enlisted  Apr.,  1781.     Private 

in   Capt.   Peter   Bertholft's   company,    Col.    Henry 

Wasner's  reg.,  N.  Y.  militia. 
Came   to   Michigan,    1818;   located   in   Oakland   Co., 

Mich. 
Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Avery,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Ed.  note:— See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

JOHN    TRUMBULL 

Trumbull,  John.  Born  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Apr. 
13,  1750. 

Died  at  Spring  Wells,  May  12,  1831;  buried  at  Elm- 
wood,  Detroit;  grave  marked,  June  14,  1916,  by 
Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Whitman)  Trumbull;  Sarah 
Whitman  was  the  dau.  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman, 
Farmington. 

John  Trumbull,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Hubbard,  dau.  of 
Col.  T.  Everett  and  Sarah  (Whitehead)  Hubbard, 
New    Haven,    Conn.     Sarah    (Hubbard)   Trumbull, 
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was  born  May  31,   1758;  died  at  Detroit,   Sept.  5, 
1835. 

Children: — Samuel,    b.    Hartford,    Conn.,    d.    Detroit, 
Mich.;  Juliana,  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  23,  1786,  d. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1860. 
■  Profession: — Poet,  lawyer,  judge. 

Places  of  residence: — Hartford,  Conn.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

Revolutionary  Service :— Ranked  as  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  for  his  poem,  "Mac  Fingal"  the  **Hudubras'* 
of  the  Revolution.  "It  was  one  of  the  forces  of  the 
Revolution  because  as  a  satire  on  the  Tories,  it  pene- 
trated into  every  farm  house  and  sent  the  rustic 
volunteers  laughing  into  the  ranks  of  Washington/' 

Came  to  Michigan,  1825;  spent  the  declining  years  of 
his  life  with  his  dau.,  Juliana,  the  wife  of  Gov.  William 
Woodbridge,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Authorities: — Ezra  Hyde  genealogy,  p.  923;  Mich. 
Hist  Colls. 

Data  compiled  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Metcalf,  728 
Hickerson  Ave.,  Detroit;  recorded  by  Miss  G.  B. 
Krum,  historian,  Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ed.  note: — "At  the  age  of  seven,  John  Trumbull  was 
considered  qualified  to  enter  Yale  college  and  in 
1773  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  was  poet,  lawyer, 
judge, — one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of 
early  Michigan.''  For  character  sketches  of  John 
Trumbull  see  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  LII,  407; 
Mich,  Hist.  Colls.,  II,  54. 

JOSEPH  VAN  NETTER 

Van  Netter,  Joseph.     Born  1763, 
Buried  in  Oakland  Co, 
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Revolutionary  Service: — Served  in  Capt.  Wendell's 
company,  Col.  Wynkoop's  reg.,  N.  Y.  troops;  later 
under  Col.  Van  Schaick;  was  in  battles  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Yorktown.  First  Revolutionary  soldier 
to  file  an  application  for  pension  in  Oakland  Co, 
court.  Was  pensioned  Feb.  22,  1822. 
Came  to  Michigan  1840;  located  at  Holly, 
P^t^a  recprded  hy  Mrs,  ]Lillian  D.  Ayery,  Pgntiac^  MiQh» 

Watkins,  Mark.     Born  Dee.  6,  1763, 

Died  June  21,  1836;  buried  at  Leonidas,  Mich,;  grave 

marked,  Sept.  23,  1916,    by  Abiel  Fellows  chapter, 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Married: — Esther  Legg,  July  15,   1784,   at  Patridge- 

field,  Mass.     She  was  born  Jan.  11,  1764  and  died 

Oct.  24,  1847. 
Children: — Elijah;  Orrin;  Levi. 
Mark  Wat  kins  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Nathan  and  Sarah 

(Whitney)  Watkins  of  Patridgefield,  Mass. 
Revolutionary  Service: — Enlisted  Jan.    1,    1776;    1777 

at  Patridgefield,  Mass.,  in  company  with  his  father, 

in    Col.    Phinney's   reg.;    and    also   in    Col.    Samuel 

Brewer's  reg.,  in  1780  under  Col.  Fellows  and  served 

until  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Came    to    Michigan,    1835;    located    at    Leonidas,    St. 

Joseph  Co.,   Mich. 
Occupation: — Farmer,    millwright,    carpenter. 
Data  compiled   by   Mrs.    E.    W.    Watkins,    Sherwood, 

Mich.,    and  recorded   by   Dr.    Blanche   M.    Haines, 

Three  Rivers. 
Remarks: — Levi,  son  of  Mark,  was  married,  July  4, 

1805,  tQ  Sil^jxc^  Glark^  §tnd  Apr.  39,  1809,  tg  Lucjixd^ 
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Duton.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Edward 
Wirt  Watkins,  a  grandson  of  Levi,  served  two  years 
in  the  Civil  War. 

ZADOCK    WELLMAN 

Wellman,  Zadoc.     Born  1761. 

Buried  "East  of  Troy  Corners,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich/' 

Revolutionary  Service: — Name  on  pension  roll  of  1840; 

age  given  as  79  and  residence  Troy  at  the  home  of 

Joel  Wellman,  Troy,  Mich. 
Name  recorded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Drake  Avery,  Pontiac, 

Mich. 

JAMES   WITHERELL 

WiTHERELL,  Jamcs.  Bom  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  June 
16,  1759. 

Died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  9,  1838;  buried  at  Elm- 
wood,  Detroit;  grave  marked,  June  14,  1916,  by 
Louisa  St.  Clair  chapter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Son  of  Simon  and  Sarah  (Gilbert)  Witherell. 

Married  Amy  Hawkins,  dau.  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Olney)    Hawkins;   Amy    (Hawkins)    Witherell   was 

born  June  17,  at  Smithfield,   R.  I.  and  died 

Aug.  7,  1848,  at  Detroit. 

Children: — Jam.es,  b.  1791;  Sarah;  Myra,  b.  1797; 
Betsey  Matilda,  b.  1793;  Mary  Amy,  b.  1795;  Benj. 
F.  H.,  b.  1797;  James  B.,  b.  1799. 

Revolutionary  Service  :-^Enlisted,  June,  1775,  in  Mass. 
reg.,  at  age  of  sixteen,,  and  served  throughout  the 
war  of  Revolution.  "Rose  from  private  to  rank  of 
adj.  in  the  11th  Mass.  Was  in  battles  of  White 
Plains,  Long  Island,  Bemis  Heights,  at  Valley  Forge, 
Monmouth  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne." 
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Commandant  of  Detroit  in  absence  of  Hull  in  war  of 

1812. 
Came    to   Michigan,    1808;   located    at    Detroit.     His 

family  came  to  Michigan  in  1810. 
Profession: — Physician. 
Government  Service: — Associate  judge;  chief  justice; 

member    of    Legislature    from    Rutland    Co.,    Vt.; 

appointed  by  Jefferson  in  1807  as  judge  of  supreme 

court  of  Territory  of  Michigan;  in   1827-1830  was 

secretary  of  Territory.  n^i^        4 

Data  compiled  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Lacey,  628  Jefferson 

'Ave.,  Detroit. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Pensioners  of  Territorial  Michigan. 

NATHAN    WOOD 

Wood,   Nathan.     Born  1760. 

Died  Dec.  10,  1846;  buried  at  Riverside  cemetery, 
Albion;  grave  marked,  Oct.  17,  1908,  by  Hannah 
Tracy  Grant  chapter,  Albion. 

Son  of  Benjamin  Wood. 

Nathan  Wood  married  Lucy  Hammond. 

Children: — Lydia;  Benjamin;  Nathan,  Jr.;  Polly;  Mar- 
tin B. 

Resided  in  Chenango  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Revolutionary  Service: — **At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
was  a  body  servant  to  his  father,  Benjamin  Wood, 
and  served  through  the  Revolution." 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Albion,  Mich. 

BENJAMIN    WOODRUFF 

Woodruff,  Benjamin.  Born  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Nov.  26,  1744. 
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Died  Oct.  18,  1837;  buried  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  Ann 

Arbor;  grave  marked.  May,  1906,  by  Sarah  Caswell 

Angell  chapter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Revolutionary    Service: — Served    as    a    drummer    for 

eighteen  months  under  Capt.  Ward  Thomas. 
Ed.   notel — Year   of  death  is   also  recorded   as   1835. 

Woodruff's    Grove,    one    mile    from    Ypsilanti,    was 

named  for  Benjamin  Woodruff.     Mich.  Hist.  Colls., 

XXXVI,  519. 
Data  recorded  by  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  chapter,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 


GENERAL  ALEXANDER  IMACOMB, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Armj-  at  Plattsburj 
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PENSIONERS  OF  TERRITORIAL  MICHIGAN 

There  is  a  distinctive  pathos  about  the  lives  of  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  whom  Michigan  may  claim,  for, 
in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  an  old  man,  breaking  the 
ties  of  a  life  time,  who  follows  the  trail  of  sturdy  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  to  a  home  in  the  wilderness;  and 
the  indirect  testimony  gleaned  from  the  laws,  under 
which  the  soldiers  were  pensioned,  deepens  the  growing 
conviction  that  not  the  least  courageous  act,  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier  of  1776,  was  his  immigration  to  terri- 
torial Michigan. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PENSIONERS  OF  TERRITORIAL  MICHIGAN 

"C^STABLISHMENT    OF    THE    PENSION     LAWS,     AND     THE 
^^  RESOLUTION    BY    THE     SENATE,    IN    1835,    THAT  THE 

NAMES    OF  PJ:NSI0NERS  BY    STATE   ANP    COUNTT  BB 

PUBLISHED. 

The  first  pension  kw,  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  fighting  for  the  principles  of  liberty,  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  was  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Aug.  26,  1776. 

^'WHEREAS,  in  course  of  the  present  war,  some 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  as  also  private  soldiers,  marines  and 
seamen,  may  lose  a  limb,  or  be  otherwise  so  disabled  as 
to  prevent  them  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  or 
getting  their  livelihood,  and  may  stand  in  need  of 
relief: 

''Resolved,  that  every  commissioned  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  private  soldier,  who  shall 
lose  a  limb  in  any  engagement,  or  be  so  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  to  render 
him  incapable  afterwards  of  getting  a  livelihood,  shall 
receive  during  his  life,  or  the  continuance  of  such  dis- 
ability, the  one-half  of  his  monthly  pay  from  and  after 
the  time  that  his  pay  as  an  officer  or  soldier  ceases; 
to  be  paid  by  the  Committee  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

''That  every  commander  of  every  ship  of  war  or 
armed  vessel,  commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer, 
marine  or  seaman,  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  lose  a  limb  in  any  engagement,  in 

(83) 
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which  no  prize  shall  be  taken,  or  be  therein  otherwise 
so  disabled  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  shall  receive  during  his  life,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  such  disability,  the  one-half  of  his  monthly 
pay,  from  and  after  the  time  that  his  pay  as  an  officer 
or  marine  or  seaman  ceases;  to  be  paid  as  hereafter 
mentioned.  But,  in  case  a  prize  shall  be  taken  at 
the  time  such  loss  of  limb  or  other  disability  shall 
happen,  then  such  sum  as  he  may  receive  out  of  the 
»et  profits  of  such  prize,  before  a  dividend  is  made  of 
the  same,  agreeable  to  former  orders  of  Congress,  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  his  half  pay,  and  computed 
accordingly. 

"That  every  commissioned  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private  soldier,  in  the  army,  and  every 
commander,  commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer, 
marine,  or  seaman  of  any  of  the  ships  of  war,  or  armed 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
shall  be  wounded  in  any  engagement,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  though 
not  totally  disabled  from  getting  a  livelihood,  shall 
receive  such  monthly  sum  towards  his  subsistence  as 
shall  be  judged  adequate  by  the  assembly  or  other 
representative  body  of  the  State  where  he  belongs  or 
resides,  upon  application  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  his  half  pay. 

'^Provided,  that  no  commissioned  officer,  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  private  soldier,  in  the  army,  com- 
mander, commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer,  marine 
or  seaman  of  any  of  the  ships  of  war,  or  armed  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  who  shall 
be  wounded  or  disabled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled 
to  his  half  pay  or  other  allowance,  unless  he  produce  to 
the  cpmrattee  or  o&q^x  appoi»t^d  to  r^c^iy^  the  same, 
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in  the  state  where  he  resides  or  belongs  or  to  the  assem- 
bly or  legislative  body  of  such  State,  a  certificate  from 
the  commanding  officer,  who  was  in  the  same  engage- 
ment in  which  he  was  so  wounded,  or,  in  case  of  his 
death,  from  some  other  officer  of  the  same  corps,  and 
the  surgeon  that  attended  him,  or  a  certificate  from 
the  comm,ander  of  the  ship  of  war  or  armed  vessel 
engaged  in  the  action,  in  which  any  officer,  marine,  or 
seaman,  received  his  wound,  and  from  the  surgeon 
who  attended  him,  of  the  name  of  the  person  so 
wounded,  his  office,  rank,  department,  regiment,  com- 
pany, ship  of  war,  or  armed  vessel,  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  office  or  rank  therein,  the  nature  of  his  wound,  and 
in  what  action  or  engagement  he  received  it. 

''That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  assemblies 
or  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
appoint  some  person  or  persons  in  their  respective 
states  who  shall  receive  and  examine  all  such  certifi- 
cates, as  may  be  presented  to  them  and  register  the 
same  in  a  book,  and  also  what  support  is  adjudged  by 
the  assembly  or  legislative  body  of  their  state,  to  those 
whose  case  requires  but  a  partial  support,  and  also  of 
the  payment  from  time  to  time  of  every  half-pay  and 
other  allowance,  and  of  the  death  of  such  disabled 
person,  or  ceasing  of  such  allowance,  and  shall  make  a 
fair  and  regular  report  of  the  same  quarterly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Congress  or  Board  of  War,  where  a  sep- 
arate record  shall  be  kept  of  the  same. 

"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  assemblies  or  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  several  states,  to  cause  payment 
to  be  made  of  all  such  half-pay  or  other  allowances 
as  shall  be  adjudged  due  to  the  persons  aforenam,ed  QU 
^ccQunt  of  the  United  States. 
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*'Providedy  tliat  all  such  officers  and  soldiers  that 
may  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  pension,  and  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  doing  guard  or  garrison  duty, 
shall  be  formed  in  a  corps  of  invalids,  and  subject  to 
the  said  duty;  and  all  officers,  marines,  and  seaman 
of  the  navy  who  shall  be  entitled  to^  the  pension  afore- 
said, and  shall  be  found  capable  of  doing  any  duty  on 
board  the  navy,  or  any  department  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  so  employed.  Ordered  that  the  above  be 
published." 

September  25,  1778,  the  following  resolutions  were 
approved,  *'That,  whereas,  divers  of  officers,  and  others, 
have  lost  limbs,  or  been  otherwise  disabled  as  afore- 
said, before  the  26th  of  August,  to  whom  the  like  relief 
ought  equitably  to  be  extended,"  it  was  therefore 
resolved  that  the  above  mentioned  pension  or  privilege 
of  half  pay  should  be  extended  to  all  who  should  have 
lost  limbs  "or  been  otherwise  disabled  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Colonies  or  States,  before  the  said  26th  of 
August,  and  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
the  19th  of  April  1775. 

**And,  Whereas,  doubts  may  arise  in  some  cases 
whether  certain  persons  maimed  or  disabled  and 
claiming  pensions,  were  at  the  time  in  the  service  of 
the  said  Colonies  or  States,  for  removing  the  same, 

''Resolved,  that  every  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  private  man,  who  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  as  aforesaid,  has  been,  or 
hereafter  shall  be,  drawn  for  the  common  defense  (and 
not  for  the  service  of  any  particular  State),  or  who  has 
turned  out,  or  shall  hereafter  turn  out,  voluntarily, 
to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  United  Colonies  or  States, 
upon  any  sudden  attack  or  invasion,  or  upon  any  enter- 
prise  carried   on   under   their  authority,  and  in  such 
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service  has  lost  or  shall  lose  a  limb,  or  has  been,  or 
shall  be  otherwise  disabled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  pension  allowed  in  the  said  resolve  of  the 
26th  of  August,  1776;  provided  that  any  such  com- 
missioned officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  or  private 
man,  being  found  capable  of  doing  guard  or  garrison 
duty,  shall  be  subject  thereto,  and  serve  in  the  corps 
of  invalids  when  required,  or  on  refusing  to  do  so,  shall 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  pensioners;  unless  the  person 
so  refusing  have  a  family,  or  be  otherwise  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced, and  the  governor  or  president  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  State  he  belongs  to,  or  in  which  he  resides, 
are  of  opinion  an  exception  should  be  made  inhis  favour, 
or  an  exemption  granted  him  from  such  service,  a 
certificate  of  which  opinion  he  shall  produce,  previous 
to  receiving  his  pension. 

"And,  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  many  persons, 
maimed,  or  disabled  as  aforesaid,  by  reason  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  deaths  of  their 
officers  and  surgeons,  or  other  accidents,  may  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  procure  the  certificates  required, 
by  the  aforementioned  resolve,  to  entitle  them  to 
their  pensions, 

''Resolved,  that  in  such  cases  application  may  be  made 
to  the  governor  or  president  and  council  of  the  State  to 
which  any  person  maimed  or  disabled  as  aforesaid 
belongs,  or  in  which  he  resides,  and  upon  showing  to 
him  or  them  satisfactory  proofs,  that  he  was  maimed 
or  disabled  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  pro- 
ducing his  or  their  certificate  thereof,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  receive  a  pension  in  like  manner  as  if  he  pro- 
duced the  certificates  required  by  the  said  resolve." 

An  Act  of  1802  is  the  first  pension  law  which  provides 
for  the  widow  and  children  in  case  of  the  pensioner's 
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death.  This  act  benefitted  the  officers  and  men  dis- 
abled **in  the  peace  establishment"  of  the  United 
States.  The  allowance  was  not  to  exceed  five  dollars 
per  month, — widow  and  children  to  receive  one-half 
the  monthly  payments  for  a  period  of  five  years — if 
the  widow  remarried  or  died  the  payment  was  to  go  to 
the  children. 

April  10,  1806,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
persons  disabled  by  wounds  received  in  Revolution. 
Proofs  of  disability  had  to  be  shown  on  affidavits  of 
the  commanding  officer  under  whom  the  pensioner 
served;  the  nature  of  the  wound  by  affidavit  of  a 
physician  in  good  staiiding  and  one  creditable  witness 
that  the  pensioner  continued  in  service  the  whole 
period  for  which  he  volunteered.  This  evidence  with 
a  statement  of  his  life  and  employment  .since  the 
Revolution  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  This 
act  provided  for  an  increase  of  pension  and  made  invalid 
the  transfer  of  any  part  of  the  pension.  The  full  pen- 
sion for  a  commissioned  officer  was  one-half  his  monthly 
pay — non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  at  five 
dollars  per  month.     Increased  in  1816  to  eight  dollars. 

T/ie  United  States  treasurer  paid  the  total  amount  of 
pension  money  due  in  each  State  to  each  State  through 
which  it  was  distributed  to  the  individuals. 

In  March,  1818,  the  first  pension  law  was  passed 
based  on  service.  It  provided  that  "every  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  and  private 
soldier,  and  all  officers  in  the  hospital  department  and 
medical  staff,  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
until  the  end  thereof,  or  for  the  term  of  nine  months,  or 
longer,  at  any  period  of  the  war,  on  the  continental 
establishment";  and  for  similar  service  in  the  navy, 
provided  he  was  still  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United 
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States,  should  be  entitled,  if  an  officer  to  twenty  dollars 
per  month,  others  to  eight  dollars  per  month  during 
life.  The  applicant  was  required  to  make  a  declaration, 
under  oath,  before  a  judge  or  court  of  record  of  the 
county,  state  or  territory,  in  which  he  resided,  or  before 
the  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  of  his  district, 
of  the  company,  regiment,  and  line  to  which  he  be- 
longed, the  time  he  entered  the  service,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  leaving  the  service. 

1820,  the  Act  was  revised  so  that  every  applicant 
had  to  prove  that  he  was  absolutely  dependent  upon 
his  pension  and  the  pensions  granted  under  Act  of 
1818  were  suspended;  he  was  allowed  exemption  on  one 
hundred  dollars  personal  property,  his  clothing  and 
bedding,  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  file  an  inventory. 
It  was  known  as  ''The  Pauper  Law". 

May  15,  1828,  an  extra  Compensation  Act  was 
passed  for  those  who  had  responded  to  emergency 
calls — Officers  under  half  pay  under  the  resolution  of 
1780  drew  full  pay  and  the  enlisted  commissioned 
officer,  musician  and  private  who  served  through  the 
war  were  entitled  to  eighty  dollars. 

The  first  general  service  pension  for  all  officers  and 
men  over  16  years  of  age  was  not  voted  until  1832, 
the  service  to  be  proven  by  existing  muster  rolls;  or 
by  the  affidavit  of  one  commissioned  officer;  or  two 
comrades   who   served   with   the   applicant. 

June  5th,  1834,  it  was.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  report  to  the  Senate  a  statement  showing  the 
names  of  the  several  Pensioners  who  are  now  or  may 
have  been  heretofore  placed  on  the  pension  rolls;  desig- 
nating their  rank,  annual  allowance,  the  sums  received, 
the  laws  under  which  their  pensions  have  been  granted^ 
and  the  State  or  Continental  line  in  which  they  served, 
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at  the  date  when  placed  upon  the  roll,  their  ages,  and 
the  States  and  Counties  in  which  they  severally  reside; 
also,  the  names  of  the  Pension  Agents  who  have  re- 
ceived compensation  as  such,  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation,  and  the  act  under  which  it  was  allowed; 
the  names  of  the  clerks  who  are,  and  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  the  sums  paid  them 
as  compensation,  with  a  statement  of  the  aggregate 
sum  paid  in  each  state,  and  an  aggregate  statement  of 
the  whole  sum  disbursed  on  account  of  pensions.  That 
he  be  also  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  the  War  Department  relating  to  the 
proofs  necessary  to  entitle  claimants  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Act  of  June,  1832. 

Attest,  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretary. 
**The  pension  agents  named  for  Territory  .of  Michi- 
gan prior  to  1834  are  Thomas  Rowland,  Detroit,  and 
Ellis  Doty,  Detroit. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Edwards, 
Oct.  12,  1835  Commissioner  of  Pensions." 

Senate  Documents,  23rd  Congress,  vols.   12-14. 

Ed.  note: — June  30,  1834,  the  Senate  ordered  the 
pension  records  printed  and  five  copies  transmitted  to 
each  state  and  filed  at  the  ^'Courts  of  Record."  March 
3,  1835,  the  list  of  pensioners  on  file  on  the  Treasury 
office  rolls  was  ordered  printed  and  distributed. 


BOUNTY  LANDS 

Concerning  the  ^'bounty  lands"  in  Michigan,  for 
United  States  soldiers,  the  following  is  quoted  from 
Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan,  by  James 
V.  Campbell. 
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"In  1812,  May  6,  among  other  war  legislation,  an 
act  was  passed  setting  aside  two  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  Michigan,  as  bounty  lands  for  soldiers.  As 
soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  circumstances  permitted, 
Mr.  Tiffin,  the  Surveyor  General,  sent  agents  to  Michi- 
gan to  select  a  place  for  locating  these  lands.  Their 
report  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  recommend  the 
transfer  of  bounty  locations  to  some  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  They  began  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Ohio  and  Indiana  (which  was  the  western 
limit  of  the  lands  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Indian  treaty  of  1807)  and,  following  it  north  for 
fifty  miles,  they  described  the  country  as  an  unbroken 
series  of  tamarack  swamps,  bogs  and  sand-barrens, 
with  not  more  than  one  acre  in  a  hundred,  and  probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand,  fit  for  cultivation.  Mr.  Tiffin 
communicated  this  evil  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  Josiah  Meigs,  and  he  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Crawford,  secm-ed  the  repeal 
of  so  much  of  the  law  as  applied  to  Michigan.  They 
were  stimulated  by  a  second  report  of  the  surveyors, 
who  found  the  country  worse  and  worse  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. In  April,  1816,  the  law  was  changed,  and 
lands  were  granted,  instead,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

''This  postponed  settlements,  but  it  saved  Michigan 
from  one  of  the  most  troublesome  sources  of  litigation 
which  has  ever  vexed  any  country.  It  was  in  that  way 
a  benefit.  But  the  report  of  the  surveyors  is  one  of  the 
unaccountable  things  of  those  days.  Siu'veyors  are 
usually  good  judges  of  land,  and  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  the  water  standing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  shows  the 
soil  cannot  be  marshy  or  sterile.  A  few  instances 
have  been  found  in  our  Territorial  and  State  experi- 
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ences,  where  surveyors  made  imaginary  sketches  of 
large  tracts,  and  returned  them  as  actual  surveys,  when 
they  had  never  visited  the  places.  That  trick  was  of 
later  invention.  It  may  be  that  the  surveyors  did 
not  desire  to  run  lines  which  bordered  on  the  Potawat- 
amie  country,  for  fear  of  personal  risks,  which  were 
certainly  possible.  But  the  country  was  not  unknown. 
It  had  been  traversed  frequently  by  traders  and  others, 
and  was,  not  very  long  before,  frequented  by  buffaloes 
in  great  numbers.  The  fact  that  Michigan  contained 
so  many  Indians  was  proof  that  its  lands  were  good, 
for  they  seldom  congregate  except  in  eligible  regions. 
Mellish  had  published,  a  few  years  before,  a  very 
accurate  general  account  of  the  whole  Lower  Peninsula, 
in  which  the  country  is  as  well  described  as  it  could 
be  in  as  few  words  to-day.  Some  have  supposed  the 
surveyors  were  bribed  by  those  who  wished  to  prevent 
settlements.  Although  there  were  persons  interested 
in  that  direction,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  inter- 
fered. It  Is  neyertheless  possible  that  they  either 
bribed — or  more  probably  adopted  the  cheaper  course 
of  scaring — the  surveying  party." 


PUBLIC  LANDS 

"Congress  in  1796,  had  provided  fpr  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  public  lands  in  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  at  a  minimum  price  of  two  dollars  an  acre, 
giving  credit  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  if  desired. 
Changes  were  afterwards  made  in  the  interest  of  pur- 
chasers with  small  means,  and  in  1817  sales  in  eighty- 
acre  lots  were  authorized.  In  1818  the  surveys  had 
so  far  progressed  that  sales  were  begun  in  Michigan. 
In  1820  the  minimum  price  was  reduced  to  one  dollar 
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twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  Ten  years  later  preemption 
rights  began  to  be  given  to  actual  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands.  By  this  legislation  it  was  made  easy  for 
any  prudent  and  industrious  person  to  obtain  land 
sufficient  for  moderate  wants." — From  Cooley's  Michi- 
gan. 

** April  23rd,  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  sale  of  public  lands  at  $1.25  per  acre,  full  payment 
at  purchase.  *A  great  event  in  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan.' At  the  opening  of  the  land  office  in  Michigan, 
the  public  lands  were  offered  at  auction.  Lands  not 
'bid  off'  were  subject  to  sale  thereafter  at  two  dollars 
per  acre,  one  fourth  paid  at  time  of  entry,  the  balance 
in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest.  All  land 
sold  before  July  3,  1820,  was  sold  under  that  law. 

"April  23,  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  sale  of  public  lands  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  full  payment  and  known  as  the  'ten  shillings 
act'." — Drake's  History  of  Oakland  County,  (1872) 

PUBLIC  LANDS,   1836 

Land  District.     Est.  Office.  Registers.  Receivers. 

Detroit 1804  Detroit Olmsted,  Hugh Kearsley,  Jonathan. 

Monroe 1823  Monroe Bulkley,  G.  T Miller,  D.  B. 

Kalamazoo 1831  Kalamazoo.  .Edwards,  Abraham.  .  .Sheldon,  Thos.  C. 

(First  located  at  White  Pigeon) 

Saginaw.  ...:..  1836  Flint Hoffman,  Michael Hascall,  Chas.  O. 

Grand  River.  .  .  1836  Ionia Sherman,  Benjamin. .  .Richmond,  Wm.  A. 

Ed.  note: — An  excellent  article  on  changes  in  the 
county  boundaries  may  be  found  in  Michigan  History 
Magazine,  July,  1919. 
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From  the  Pension  Establishment  Records  Published 
by  the  War  Department  in  1836. 


CEORGE    ALFRED 

Monroe  County 

Alfred,  George,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  3,  1833,  at  age  of  70  years. 

Service: — Vermont  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $40.00.     Sums  received  $120.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

EBENEZER    ANNABLE 

Cass  County 

Annable,  Ebenezer,  private  and  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  3,   1834,  at  age  of  76 

years. 
Service; — New  York  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual   allowance   $89.00.     Sums  received  $267.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  of  June  7,  1832. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  buried  in 

Mich. 

ARCHIBALD    ARMSTRONG 

Washtenaw  County 

Armstrong,  Archibald,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  30,  1818,  at  age  of  69 
years. 

(86) 
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Service: — New  York  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  25,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,474.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  note: — The  service  given  in  New  York  in  Revolu- 
tion is  as  follows: — *' Enlisted  in  1st  regiment  of  tne 
line  under  Col.  Goose  Van  Schaick;  enlisted  under 
Col.  Philip  Van  Cortland,  2nd  reg.,  of  the  line;  in 
the  levies  under  Col.  Albert  Pawling;  in  Orange  Co. 
militia,  4th  regiment  under  Col.  Jobn  Hathorn;  in 
Tyron  Co.  militia,  4th  regiment  under  Col.  Peter 
Bellinger."  See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  buried  in 
Mich. 

ROBERT    ATKINSON 

Wayne  County 

Atkinson,  Robert,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  13,  1815. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Oct.  15,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $1,288.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

GIDEON  BADGER 

Monroe  County 

Badger,  Gideon,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  2,  1819,  at  age  of  62  years. 

Died  Mar.  26,  1826. 

Service: — Mass.  continental  line. 

Pension  began  June  3,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $747.44. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  to  and  from  New  York. 
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NATHANIEL    BALDWIN 

Oakland  County 

Baldwin,  Nathaniel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  March  4,  1834,  at  the  age    of 

74  years. 
Service: — Conn,  militia. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $20.00.     Sums  received  $60.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  June  7,  1832. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers    buried   in 

Michigan. 

JONATHAN   BARRON 

St.  Clair  County 

Barron,  Jonathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  15,  1833,  at  the  age  of  74 

years. 
Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $57.22.     Sums  received  $171.66. 
Inscribed  under  Act  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Grafton  Co.,  N.   H. 
Ed.  note:  —    See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  buried  in 

Michigan. 

JOSEPH  BATES 

Wayne  County 

Bates,  Joseph,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  1,  1820,  at  the  age  of  71 

years. 
Service: — Conn,  continental  line. 
Pension  began  July  19,  1819. 
Annual  allowance  $96.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Ed.  note: — On  census  roll  of  Detroit,  1827. 
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RICHARD    BEAN 

St,  Clair  County 

Bean,  Richard,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  Oct.  13,  1817;  (2nd)  Mar, 

21,  1823. 
Service: — 17th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  June  14,  1815;  increased  Jan.  7,  1823. 
Annual  allowance  $72.00;  (2nd)  $96.00. 
Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JOHN   BEMIS 

Lenawee  County 

Bemis,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  21,  1828. 

Died  June  10,  1831. 

Service: — Regulars,  N.  H.  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  3,  1826. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $421.77. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  15,  1828. 

Remarks: — Name  of  agent,  Wonott  Lawrence. 

GEORGE    BEST 

Wayne  County 

Best,  George,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  4,  1817. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Feb.. 7,  1816. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $1,229.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
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SAMUEL    BLACK 

Jackson  County 

Black,  Samuel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  2,  1833,  at  the  age  of  69. 

Service: — Mass.  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual    allowance    $30.80.     Sums   received    $92.64. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HENRY    T.    BLAKE 

Wayne  County 

Blake,  Henry  T.,  musician. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  3,  1831. 

Died  July  7,  1832. 

Service: — 19tli  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Apr.  26,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $86.20. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

FREEMAN    BLAKELY 

Macomb  County 

Blakely,  Freeman,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  15,  1815. 

Service: — 31st  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  June  5,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,751.68. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
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JOHN    BLANCHARD 

Oakland  County 

Blanchard,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  30,  1834,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Service: — New  Hampshire  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received — . 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress,  June  7,  1832. 

LEMUEli    BOLTER 

Cass  County 

Bolter,  Lemuel,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  24,  1825. 
Service: — Mass.  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Sept.  5,  1825. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $720.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred    from    Ohio,    Pittsburg,    Mar. 
4,  1833. 

ASA   BRIGGS 

Kalamazoo  County 

Briggs,  Asa,  private  and  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of  79 

years. 
Service: — Vermont  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $66.66.     Sums  received  $166.65. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Ed.  note: — ''Came  to  Mich.,  May,  1831,  through  the 

wilderness  of  Calhoun  county.     They  had  come  in 
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the  old  mud  wagon  from  Detroit  to  Jacksonburg  and 
made  the  rest  of  their  journey  on  foot.  They  were 
going  by  way  of  Tuttles  to  Gull  Prairie.  The  party 
consisted  of  Joseph  and  Philip  Corey,  Cyrus  Lovell, 
a  young  lawyer,  and  Deacons  Philip  Gray,  Samuel 
Brown  and  Asa  Briggs." 

AARON    BRINCK 

Wayne  County 

Brinck,  Aaron,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  — ;  (2nd)  Feb.  29, 

1820. 
Died  July  19,  1833. 
Service : — Revolutionary  army. 

Pension  began  Jan.  26,  1809;  increased  Apr.  24,  1816. 
Annual  allowance  (1st)   $60.00;   (2nd)   $96.00.     Sums 

received   (1st)   $434.83;   (2nd)   $1,654.93. 
Inscribed,  Apr.  27,  1810;  increased,  Apr.  24,  1816. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

phineas  brown 
Lenawee  County 

Brown,  Phineas,  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Service: — Mass.  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $105.00.     Sums  received  $315.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

ALEXANDER    CAMPBELL 

Wayne  County 

Campbell,  Alexander,  private  and  sergeant. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  Feb.  19,  1819;  (2nd)— 
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Died  Jan.  4,  1826. 

Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Jan.  18,  1818;  increased  Sept.  11,  1823. 

Annual  allowance  (1st)  $72.00;  (2nd)  $96.00.  Sums 
received  (1st)  $325.38;  (2nd)  $222.40. 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Massachusetts. 

Ed.  note:—  **In  1821  settled  on  S.  33.  T.  I.  N.,  R.  11  E. 
Henry  Stephens,  Alex.  Campbell,  Diadate  Hub- 
bard, Abraham  Noyes,  J.  Goddard,  Hezekiah  Grid- 
ley,  James  Lockwood,  and  David  Williams  purchased 
land  and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Oakland 
county."     Mich.  HisL  Colls, y  III. 

NATHANIEL    CASE 

Wayne  County 

Case,  Nathaniel,  captain. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  1,  1834. 

Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Feb.  13,  1834. 

Annual  allowance  $240.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

JAMES    A.    CHADWICK 

Oakland  County 

Chad  WICK,  James  A.,  corporal. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  1,  1817. 
Service: — 4th  U.  S.  rifles. 

Pension  began  Nov.  29,  1814;  increased  Aug.  3,  1833. 
Annual  allowance   (1st)   $32.00;   (2nd)   $96.00.     Sums 
received  (1st)  $597.68;  (2nd)  $8.26. 
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Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

JOSHUA    CHAMBERLAIN 

Oakland  County 

Chamberlain,  Joshua,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  27,  1818,  at  the  age  of 

63  years. 
Service : — Revolutionary  army. 
Pension  began  Apr.  3,  1818. 

Annual   allowance   $96.00.     Sums   received   $808.26. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JAMES    F.    CHITTENDEN 

Oakland  County 

Chittenden,  James  F.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  Jan.  11,  1830;  (2nd) . 

Service: — 23rd  TJ.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Jan.  2,  1830;  (2nd)  May  17,  1832. 

Annual  allowance,  $48.00;  increased  to  $96.00.  Sums 
received  $114.00;  $124.80. 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred   from   Albany. 

Ed.  note: — On  census  roll  of  Detroit,  1827.  Mich,  Hist 
Colls.,  XII,  4621^. 

JOSEPH    CLARK 

Kalamazoo  County 

Clark,  Joseph,  ensign. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  24,  1832. 
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Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Apr.  7,  1832. 

Annual  allowance  $78.00.     Sums  received  $109.84. 

Inscribed,  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Ed.  note:-^(l)  Lt.  Joseph  Clark,  76th  reg.,  is  mentioned 
in  a  commissary  bill  dated  Feb.  26,  1824,  and  again 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Survey,  July,  1822, 
Canadian  Archives,  Ottawa,  files  concerning  Terr, 
of  Mich.  (2)  The  name  of  Joseph  Clark  occurs 
with  the  names  of  enlisted  men  in  2nd  reg.,  West- 
chester Co.  militia,  N.  Y.,  under  Col.  Thomas  Thomas. 
N.   y.  in  Rev.,  p.  207. 

LEVI    COLLINS 

Macomb  County 

Collins,  Levi,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  30,  1810,  at  the  age  of 
73. 

Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  29,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,425.32. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  note: — In  a  report  by  Lt.  Col.  England  to  Lt.  Gov. 
Lincoe,  dated  Feb.,  1794,  is  the  following  statement: 
"Collins,  who  I  sent  you  prisoner  last  winter,  is  the 
principal  guide  to  Wayne's  army."  Canadian  Ar- 
chives concerning  Terr,   of  Mich. 

ABRAHAM  COOK 

Wayne  County 

Cook,  Abraham,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  5,  1822. 
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Service: — Mich,  militia. 

Pension  began  June  3,  1822;  Apr.  30,  1832. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00;  $96.00.  Sums  received, 
$474.26;  $33.06. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  1806;  increased  under  Acts  of 
military  establishment. 

Ed.  note: — Name  occurs  on  the  election  roll  of  1799; 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Detroit,  1806;  name  on  highway 
tax,  1812;  on  subscription  for  purchase  of  gun 
powder,  1812;  farm  mentioned  in  petition  of  Sept. 
11,  1814,  to  Judge  Witherell,  asking  a  road  be  laid 
out  continuing  Jefferson  Ave.;  name  on  census  roll 
of  1827;  ''Lived  north  of  Jefferson  Ave.,  (1832)  in 
Detroit."     See   Mich.   Hist.   Colls. 

MOSES    B.    COOK 

**Lenawe"  County 

Cook,  Moses  B.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  25,  1820,  at  the  age  of  73 
years. 

Service: — New  York  continental  line. 

Pension  began  June  16,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,460.08. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  to  and  from  Albany.  i^ 

Ed.  note: — New  York  in  Revolution  gives  Moses  Cook, 
Sr.,  and  Moses  Cook,  Jr.,  in  the  3rd  regiment, 
Dutchess  Co.  militia,  under  Col.  John  Field;  also,  a 
Moses  Cook  as  an  enlisted  man  in  4th  regiment, 
N.  Y.  continental  line,  under  Col.  James  Holmes. 
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DAVID    A.    CORYELL 

Washtenaw  County 

Coryell,  David  A.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of  76 

years. 
Service: — New  Jersey  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance- $80.00.     Sums  received  $240.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

HENRY    CREMER 

Wayne  County 

Cremer,  Henry,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  3,  1816. 

Died  May  20,  1830. 

Service: — In  29th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  July  1,  1815. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

JOTHAM    CURTISS 

Washtenaw  County 

CuRTiss,  Jotham,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  6,  1828. 

Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  May  21,  1828. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $459.72. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Medina  .Co.,  Ohio. 
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EPHRAIM    DAINS 

Wayne  County 

Dains,  Ephraim,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  16,  1819,  at  the  age  of  73, 

Service:- — Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  May  26,  1818, 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,474.40. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y^ 

JOSEPH  DARLING 

Jackson  County 

Darling,  Joseph,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  3,  1833,  at  the  age  of  70 
years. 

Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $20.00.     Sums  received  $60.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note: — **0n  Ganson  St.,  northeast  of  the  village 
of  Jacksonburg  were  (in  1835)  Constant  McGuire 
and  sons  and  Joseph  Darling  and  sons".  See  also 
Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in  Mich.  Name  of 
Joseph  Darling  on  the  list  of  men  who  served  in 
Revolution  from  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JONATHAN    dear 

Wayne  County 

Dear,  Jonathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  23,  1819,  at  the  age  of  72 

years. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 
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Pension  began  Apr.  8,  1818. 

Annual   allowance   $96.00.     Sums  received   $1,492.92. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  note: — The  nam.e  of  a  Jonathan  Deare  occurs  on 

New  Jersey  Roll  of  officers  and  m.en  in  Revolutionary 

war.     **A   1st  major,    1st  reg.,    of  Middlesex;  Ueut. 

colonel  from  Middlesex,  July  25,  1776;  resigned  Mar. 

31,  1778;  elected  collector  of  customs,  eastern  district, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1778.'^ 

STEPHEN  DOWNING 

Monroe  County 

Downing,  Stephen,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  9,  1833,  at  the-  age  of  72 
years. 

Service  in  Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $70.00.     Sums  received  $210.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Data  recorded  by  Mrs.  Eli  Cupp,  chapter  historian, 
Abiel  Fellows  chapter,  D.  A.  R.  M.  S.  Colls.  E. 

Ed.  note: — "Stephen  Dowmng  was  born  Feb.  12,  1762; 
married  Susannah  Helm,  born  Sept.  16,  1767.  To 
them  were  born  ten  children.  Their  son  Rufus 
Downing  was  born  Aug.  22,  1792;  married  Lola 
Weston,  Feb.  16,  1816.  Children  of  Rufus  and  Lola 
Downing  were: — Lola;  Jane;  Zelia,  b.  1819;  Helms;* 
Lewis;  Theodore;  Edwin;  Susannah;  Sample;  and 
Celia.  Living  descendants:  — 1918,  Drs.  Alfred  and 
Franklin  Wade.  Family  Bible  record  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Celia  Howes,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Stephen  Downing.  Rufus  Downing  conducted  a  trad- 
ing post  located  on  S.  E.  corner  of  E.  3^  of  S.  E.  %  S,  9, 
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T.  6,  S.  of  R.  10  W.  Nottawa  Twp.  St.  Joseph  Co., 
Michigan.  The  land  on  which  the  trading  post  was  lo- 
cated was  entered  from  the  Government  by  Lindsey 
Warfield  of  Gates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1831;  Warfield 
deeded  one  acre  to  School  District  No.  1  of  Nottawa. 
The  trading  post  was  located  between  the  school  house 
and  the  corner  of  the  Section  on  the  old  trail,  after- 
wards a  branch  of  the  old  Territorial  road."  The 
probate  records  of  St.  Joseph  Co.  give  inventories  of 
the  personal  property  and  real  estate  of  Rufus  Down- 
ing who  died  Sept.  1,  1834.  The  trading  post  was 
marked  by  the  Abiel  Fellows  chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  September  17,  1918. 

MARTIN    DUBOIS 

Washtenaw  County 

DuBois,  Martin,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of  70 

years. 
Service: — New  York  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual   allowance    $30.00.     Sums   received    $90.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Ed.  note: — See  also   Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in 

Mich.     N.    Y.    in    Revolution,   p.    71,    lists    Martin 

DuBois,   1777,  with  the  levies  (N.   Y.),  under  Col. 

Frederick  Weissenfels. 

WILLIAM  DUNBAR 

Wayne  County 

Dunbar,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  19,  1819,  at  the  age  of  60 
years. 
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Service  in  New  York  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Feb.  17,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $388.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Ed.  note: — N.  Y.  in  Revolution,  pp.  32,  49,  78,  83,  108, 
221,  gives  the  following  service: — "William Dunbar  in 
2nd  reg.  of  the  line,  under  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortland; 
4th  reg.  of  enlisted  men  in  N.  Y.  line;  in  the  levies 
under  Col.  Lewis  DuBois;  in  levies  under  Col.  Albert 
Pawling;  in  Albany  county  militia,  6th  reg.,  under 
Col.  Stephen  John  Schuylar  and  on  the  Land  Bounty 
Rights  list  for  Albany  Co.  militia,  1st  regiment." 

BENJAMIN   ELLSWORTH 

Wayne  County 

Ellsworth,  Benjamin,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  7,  1833,  at  the  age  of  80 

years. 
Service: — New  York  militia. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $24.98.     Sums  received  $74.94. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  note: — N.  Y.  in  Revolution,  p.  196,  gives  service  of 

Benj.  Ellsworth,  in  the  3rd  reg.  of  Ulster  Co.  (N.  Y.) 

militia  under  Col.   Levi  Pawling. 

ABIEL   FELLOWS 

Kalamazoo  County 

Fellows,  Abiel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  25,  1833,  at  the  age  of 

70  years. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 
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Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $70.00.     Sums  received  $210.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in 
Mich- 

THOMAS    FERGO 

St.  Clair  County 

Fergo,  Thomas,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  10,  1832,  at  the  age  of 

77  years. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $40.00.     Sums  received  $120.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

RICHARD  FEllGUSON 

Oakland  County 

Ferguson,  Richard,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  28,  1832. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  artillery. 

Pension  began  Dec.  26,  1826. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00.     Sums  received  $321.20. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JABEZ  FISK 

**Lenawe"  County 

FisK,  Jabez,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  31,  1817. 
Service: — New  York  volunteers. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Nov.  9,  1814;  (2nd)  Apr.  24,  1816; 
(3rd)  Sept.  9,  1822. 
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Annual  allowance:— (1st)  $48.80;  (2nd)  S76.80;  (3rd) 
$96.00.  Sums  received:  (1st)  $70.00;  (2nd)  $489.60; 
(3rd)T$_l,  102.66. 

Inscribed  ^and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment, Apr.  24,  1816. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

THOMAS    FITZGERALD 

Berrien  County 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  corppral. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  14,  1815. 

Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry.  . 

Pension  began  (1st)  June  14,  1815;  (2nd)  Apr.  24,  1816; 

(3rd)  Sept.  15,  1821. 
Annual  allowance: — (1st)  $30.00;  (2nd)   $48.00;    (3rd) 

$96.00.     Sums  received  (1st)  $25.83;  (2na)  $306.00; 

(3rd)  $1,097.33. 
Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  eBtablishment,  Apr. 

24,  1816. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y.,  and  from  Indiana. 
Ed.    note: — Thomas   Fitzgerald,    mentioned   by   Hon. 

Michael  Shoemaker  in  an  address,  as  one  of  the  great 

men  who  shaped  the  destiny  of  Mich.,  was  candidate 

for  lieutenant   governor,    1839,    and   elected   U.    S. 

senator  1848-49. 

JOHN    FRANCISCO 

Monroe  County 

Francisco,  John,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  3,  1830. 
Service: — N.  Y.  militia. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Jan.  22,  1830;  (2nd)  Oct.  4,  1833. 
Annual  allowance:— (1st)  $48.00;  (2nd)  $72.00.    Sums 
received,   (1st)  $173.73;  (2nd)  $30.00. 
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Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

Ed.  note: — N.  Y.  in  Revolution  by  J.  A.  Roberts,  comp- 
troller, gives  service  on  pp.  32,  126,  as  a  private  in 
2nd  reg.  N.  Y.  continental  line  under  Col.  Philip 
Van  Cortland,  also  under  Col.  John  Knickerbacker, 
in  Albany  Co.  militia. 

DANIEL    F-RENCH 

Washtenaw  County 

French,  Daniel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  20,  1816. 

Service: — 11th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Apr.  4,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,768.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ed.  note: — On  the  Class  Roll  of  Capt.  Geo.  Enslo*s 
company.  Province,  county  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  militia, 
the  name  of  a  Daniel  French  occurs  in  the  second 
class  for  1781.     Pa.  Archives^  5th  series,  V.  92. 

ASA  GILLETT 

Washtenaw  County 

GiLLETT,  Asa,  private  in  dragoons. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  29,  1818. 

Service  in  Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  27,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,425.32. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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FRANCIS    GOWEN 

Wayne  County 

GowEN,  Francis,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  11,  1833,  at  the  age  ot  75. 

Service: — Pennsylvania  continental  line. 

Pension  began  July  20,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,425.33. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

BENJAMIN  GRACE 

Oakland  County 

Grace,  Benjamin,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  13,  1819. 

Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  29,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,437.33. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

JAMES    GRAHAM 

Oakland  County 

Graham,  James,  corporal. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of  79 
yrs. 

Service: — Pennsylvania  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $44.00.     Sums  received  $132.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note: — James  and  Alexander  Graham  were  first 
settlers  of  Avon  Twp.,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.  See 
also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in  Mich. 
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SAMUEL  GRAY 

Wayne  County 

Gray,  Samuel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  11,  1816. 

Died  Sept,  24,  1819. 

Service  in  New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Dec.  1,  1813;  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Annual  allowance  $40.00;  $64.00,  Sums  received 
$295.88;  $281.81, 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment Apr.   24,   1816. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

Ed.  note: — N.  Y.  in  Revolution  gives  the  following 
service  (see  pp.  50,  56,  140,  176):  Private  in  4th 
reg.,  N.  Y.  cont'l  line  under  Col.  James  Holmes; 
private  in  5th  reg.  of  N.  Y.  cont'l  line  under  Col. 
Lewis  DuBois;  in  3rd  reg.,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  under 
Col.  John  Field;  and  in  2nd  reg.,  of  Tryon  militia, 
under  Col.  Jacob  Klocke. 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH 

**Erie'*  County 

Griffith,  William,  first  lieutenant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  3,  1818. 

Service: — Kentucky  volunteers. 

Pension  began  Nov.  20,  1813. 

Annual  allowance  $102.00.     Sums  received  $1,151.88. 

Inscribed  under  Act  passed  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Ed.  note:  — Name  on  "Lister's  returns  for  the  tax  of 
1802  for  Sargent  Twp.,  Wayne  Co.,  U.  S.  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River." — Mich,  Hist,  Colls. 
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ASAHEL  HASKINS 

Macomb  County 

Haskins,  Asahel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  17,  1822,  at  age  of  70  yrs. 

Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Oct.  3,  1820. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,240.26. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Crawford  Co.,  111. 

JOHN    HEATON 

Wayne  County 

Heaton,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  2,  1818. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Nov.  25,  1817. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,083.72. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JOSEPH  HOLLAND 

Macomb  County 

Holland,  Joseph,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  4,  1834,  at  age  of  74  yrs. 

Service:- — Connecticut  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $50.00.     Sums  received  $150.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

GEORGE  HORTON 

Wayne  County 

HoRTON,  George,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  15,  1832,  at  age  of  73  yrs. 
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Service: — Pennsylvania  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $240.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  note: — ''1782  was  in  class  2,  7tli  co.,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Henry  Shoemaker,  5tli  battalion,  Northampton 
Co.  militia."     Pa.  Archives,  5th  series,  VIII,  417. 

JEDEDIAH    HUNT 

Wayne  County 

Hunt,  Jedediah,  captain. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  2,  1830. 

Service: — New  York  volunteers. 

Pension  began  Sept.  29,  183-0. 

Annual  allowance  $240.00.     Sums  received  $703.20. 

Inscribed  under  the  law  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Transferred  to  Michigan  from  New  York. 

Ed.  note: — Capt.  Jedediah  Hunt  was  a  passenger  on 
the  last  trip  of  ''Walk-In-The- Water"  (1821),  the 
fu*st  steam  boat  on  the  upper  lakes.  Mich.  Hist. 
Colls. 

MEDE    HURD 

St.  Joseph  County 

HuRD,  Mede,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  10,  1832,  at  the  age  of 

77  yrs. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 
Pension  began  March  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $66.66.     Sums  received  $1,991.98. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Transferred  from  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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LEWIS  JACOBS 

Monroe  County 

Jacobs,  Lewis,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  Feb.  10,  1823;  (2nd)  Sept. 
13,  1832. 

Service:' — Michigan  volunteers. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Dec.  16,  1822;  (2nd)  Sept,  5tli. 
1832. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00;  $96.00.  Sums  received 
$466.65;  $48.00. 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment. 

OLIVER   JENKS 

Oakland  County 

Jenks,  Oliver,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  8,  1818. 

Service: — 27th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Sept.  4,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $828.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Transferred  from  New  York  to  Huron  Co. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Wayne  County 

Johnson,  Thomas,  sergeant.^ 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  25,  1833. 

Service: — 2nd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Oct.  21,  1832. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $62.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
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JONATHAN    KEARSLEY 

Wayne  County 

Kearsley,  Jonathan,  major. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  17,  1816. 

Service: — 4th  U.  S.  rifles. 

Pension  began  June  16,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $360.00.    Sums  received  $6,558.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Transferred  from  Pennsylvania  to  Michigan  Territory. 

Ed.  note: — The  Mich.  Hist.  Colls,  are  rich  in  anecdote 
concerning  Major  Kearsley,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
as  a  receiver  of  public  land.  Feb.  25,  1825,  Jonathan 
Kearsley  purchased  land  in  Shelby  Twp.,  Macomb 
Co.;  in  1832  owned  property  in  Detroit.  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Flint  River  is  named  for  him. 

BENJAMIN    KNAPP 

Wayne  County 

Knapp,  Benjamin,  private. 

Placed  on  the  Pension  Roll,  July  12,  1823,  at  the  age 
of  76. 

Died  May  10,  1833. 

Service: — New  York  continental  line. 

Pension  began  June  1,  1823. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $954.40. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress,  March  18,  1818. 

Ed.  note: — The  name  of  Benj.  Knapp  occurs  on  the 
census  roll  of  Detroit,  1827.  In  1791  the  name 
occurs  on  a  list  of  discharged  rangers  and  loyalists, 
issued  to  Gov.  Gen.  of  Quebec. — A  member  of  Col. 
Butler's  rangers.     New   York  in  the  Revolution,  pp. 
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34,  43,  151,  gives  the  following  service  for  Private 
Benjamin  Knapp:  in  2nd  regiment,  New  York  line, 
under  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortland;  in  3rd  regiment.  New 
York  continental  line,  under  Col.  James  Clutton; 
also,  Dutchess  Co.  militia,  7th  regiment. 

NATHANIEL    LANDON 

Oakland  County 

Landon,  Nathaniel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  10,  1834,  at  the  age  of  77 

years. 
Service: — New  Jersey  militia. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $43.33.     Sums  received  $129.99. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

WILLIAM   LETTS 

Macomb  County 

Letts,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  10,  1817. 

Service: — 24th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Sept.  27,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $48.40.     Sums  received  $496.73. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

EDWARD    LOCKE 

St..  Clair  County 

Locke,  Edward,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  22,  1834. 
Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 
Pension  began  Apr.  25,  1833. 
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Annual  allowance  $96.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

PETER    LOWN 

Wayne  County 

LowN,  Peter,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  4,  1834,  at  the  age  of  74 

years. 
Service: — New  York  militia. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $23.33.     Sums  received  $69.99. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

WILLIAM    m'cOSKEY 

Wayne  County 

McCosKEY,  William.,  sur.  mate. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  30,  1831;  commencement 
of  pay.  Mar.  3,  1826. 

Died  May  16,  1830. 

Service: — Pennsylvania  artillery. 

Annual  allowance  $480.00.     Sums  received  $2,498.66. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  15,  1828. 

Remarks: — David  Beard,  ag't;  Felicity  McCoskey, 
widow. 

Ed.  note: — A  surgeon  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army.  In 
** Recollections  of  Early  Detroit",  Robert  E.  Roberts 
writes,  "On  reaching  the  road  via  Randolph  St., 
the  residence  was  passed  of  the  venerable  medical 
gentleman  of  olden  time,  Dr.  McCoskey,  surgeon  of 
Wayne's  army,  where  he  resided  from  1796  until  his 
death  about  1830."  **Name  on  census,  of  Detroit, 
1806;  and  occurs  on  subscription  for  gunpowder;  also 
on  the  highway  tax  of  1812."     Mich,  Hist,  Colls, 
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SAMUEL     m'cREA 

Wayne  County 

McCeea,  Samuel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  20,  1819. 

Died  June  4,  1821. 

Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  May  1,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $150.60. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

SAMUEL    m'kEE 

Wayne  County 

McKee,  Samuel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Jan.  28,  1823. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  rifles. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Oct.  30,  1822;  (2nd)  Mar.  24,  1832. 

Annual  allowance  $32.00;  $96.00.  Sums  received 
$300.88;  $138.66. 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment, Apr.  25,   1808. 

JOHN     m'nAIR 

**Iowa''  County 

McNair,  John,  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  10,  1834. 

Service: — Mich,  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  8,  1834. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 
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WILLIAM    MAPLES 

*'Leiiawe''  County 

Maples,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  3,  1833,  at  age  of  74  yrs. 

Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $23.33.     Sums  received  $69.99. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

JOHN    MARTIN 

Wayne  County 

Martin,  John,  captain. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  22,  1830. 

Service: — New  York  volunteers. 

Pension  began  Sept.  21,  1830. 

Annual  allowance  $120.00.     Sums  received  $345.33. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Ed.  note: — A  John  Martin  was  interpreter;  also,  Indian 
storekeeper  on  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  1802.  Revolu- 
tionary service  of  John  Martin  recorded  in  New  York 
in  Revolution,  pp.  4,  24,  63,  133,  147,  193,  254,  refers 
to  a  private  by  that  name.  A  Lt.  John  Martin  {N. 
y.  in  Revolution,  p.  133)  was  in  Charlotte  Co.  militia 
of  N.  Y.  under  Col.  John  Williams. 

HENRY    MASSEY 

Cass  County 

Masse  Y,  Henry,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  21,  1818. 
Service: — Maryland  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  5,  1818. 
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Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,479.72. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland. 

ELIJAH    MEASURELL 

Oakland  County 

Measurell,  Elijah,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  28,  1830. 

Service: — 2nd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Apr.  9,  1830. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $245.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

THOMPSON    MAXWELL 

Wayne  County 

Maxwell,  Thompson,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  9,  1818,  at  the  age  of  90 
yrs. 

Died  Oct.  24,  1832. 

Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 

Pension  began  July  1,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $240.00.     Sums  received  $3,435.33. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Ed.  note: — The  Mich.  Hist.  Colls,  have  many  articles 
on  this  revolutionary  soldier.  Rev.  E,  H.  Pilcher 
records  Maxwell's  marriage  to  the  mother  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Hickox;  his  residence  sixteen  miles  from 
Detroit;  death  occurred  about  1831  (which  according 
to  pension  record  would  be  at  the  age  of  103).  Rev. 
Pilcher  gives  the  age  as  P7  and  claims  Maxwell's 
birth  occurred  inl784\  also  records  that  Major  Max- 
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well  was  one  of  the  * 'Boston  tea  party"  in  1773,  and 
fought  in  twenty-three  battles  of  the  revolution.  In 
the  war  of  1812  was  made  major  in  regular  army. 
*' Spent  last  years  in  quiet  retirement  .  .  .  His 
dust  sleeps  in  a  country  church  yard,  grave  unmarked, 
and  no  other  record  of  his  life  than  this  account." 
Mich,  Hist.  Colls.  Francis  Parkman  refers  to  Max- 
well as  an  English  provincial  and  a  pretender;  to 
have  been  a  soldier  under  Gladwyn  and  discredits 
the  paper  "Pontiac's  Incursions".  **The  period  of 
service  of  the  Rangers  having  expired,  Major  Max- 
well, in  Oct.,  1763,  returned  to  Mass.,  married  and 
settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  resided  in  that 
state  until  the  Revolution,  when  he  left  a  wife  and 
five  children  ...  for  renewed  hardships  and 
privation  of  public  service".  Maxwell's  account  of 
the  incursions  of  Chieftain  Pontiac  in  the  Mich, 
Hist.  Colls.,  VIII,  364.  A  ''Major  Maxwell,  com- 
mandant of  the  Fort  (Detroit)  taken  prisoner  by 
Pontiac  in  1763  and  held  as  hostage,  was  tortured, 
killed,  on  bridge  of  Bloody  Run,  and  buried  near  the 
residence  of  Judge  Witherell,  later  removed  to  the 
citadel  and  buried  beside  three  pear  trees."  Chas. 
Gouin  in  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VIII,  344.  "Maxwell,- 
Thompson,  (N.  H.)  ~2nd  Lieutenant  of  3rd  N.  H., 
23rd  May  to  Dec,  1775;  2nd  Lieut.,  2nd  Continental 
infantry,  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec,  1776.  (Died  1825)." 
Heitman's  Historical  Register,  Officers  of  Continental 
Army, 

FREDERICK    MILLER 

Wayne  County 

Miller,  Frederick,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  13,  1819. 

Died  July  24,  1820. 
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Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 
Pension  began  Apr.  29,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received . 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
Remarks: — Paid  at  Albany. 

JONATHAN    MILLER 

Wayne  County 

Miller,  Jonathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  4,  1829. 

Service: — Col.  Willy's  reg. 

Pension  began  Mar.  3,  1826. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $680.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  15,  1828. 

Remarks: — B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  agent. 

MILES    S.    MILLER 

Wayne  County 

Miller,  Miles  S.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  18,  1817. 

Died  Aug.  12,  1821. 

Service:- — 2nd  U.  S.  light  dragoons. 

Pension  began  May  2,  1815. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $602.66. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

HENRY    MEYERS 

Wayne  County 

Meyers,  Henry,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  22,  1823. 
Service: — New  York  volunteers. 
Pension  began  Mar.  29,  1823. 
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Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $607.20. 
Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 
Ed.  note: — A  Henry  Meyer  is  registered  on  p.  108  of 

N.  Y.  in  Revolution:     Sixth  reg.,  Albany  Co.   militia 

under  Col.  Stephen  John  Schuyler. 

THOMAS    NELSON 

**Lenawe"  County 

Nelson,  Thomas,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  3,  1834,  at  the  age  of  77 
years. 

Service: — Vermont  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $26.66.     Sums  received  $79.98. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note: — Name  is  on  the  pay-roll  of  Lt.  Moses  John- 
son's Co.,  in  Col.  Wm.  William's  regiment  Sept.  25 

to  Oct.  17,  1777,  24  days  service,  am't  due 

Vermont  Revolutionary  Rolls,  p.  41. 

ANDREW    NICHOLS 

Washtenaw  County 

Nichols,  Andrew,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  10,  1825,  at  the  age  of 

74  yrs. 
Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Nov.  21,  1825. 
Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $749.44. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  note: — 1834,  Andrew  Nichols  located  in  Commerce, 

Oakland  Co. 
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JOSEPH    G.    ODALL 

Wayne  County 

Odall,  Joseph  G.,  ensign. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  4,  1833. 

Service: — New  York  volunteers. 

Pension  began  Sept.  30,  1833. 

Annual  allowance  $120.00. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

DANIEL    OLDS 

Lenawee  County 

Olds,  Daniel,  private  and  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  25,  1833,  at  the  age  of 

75  years. 
Service:— Connecticut  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $106.66.     Sums  received  $266.65. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

WILLIAM  OLDS 

Macomb  County 

Olds,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  19,  1825. 

Service: — Michigan  militia. 

Pension  began  Jan.  27,  1825. 

Annual  allowance  $32.00.     Sums  received  $198.13. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Remarks :— Transferred  from  N.  Y. 
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ADAM    OVERROCKER 

Washtenaw  County 

OvERROCKER,  Adam,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  age  of  73  yrs. 

Service: — New  York  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $240.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note: — Service  is  given  in  N.  Y.  in  Revolution,  p. 
127,  as:  "Enlisted,  Albany  Co.  militia,  4th.  regi- 
ment, under  Col.  John  Knickerb acker." 

WILLIAM    PANGBURN 

Wayne  County 

Pangburn,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Nov.  30,  1821,  at  age  of  75 
yrs. 

Service: — N.  Y.  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Jan.  8,  1821. 

Annual   allowance   $96.00.     Sum.s  received   $1,079.20. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Ed.  note: — Service  in  Revolutionary  war  is  given  in 
N.  Y.  in  Revolution,  pp.  52,  107,  224:  "Enlisted  4th 
regiment  of  N.  Y.  continental  line;  in  5th  regiment, 
Albany  Co.  militia,  under  Col.  Garritt  G.  Van 
Bergh.  Entered,  also,  with  the  names  of  3rd  reg., 
Albany  Co.  militia,  entitled  to  land  bounty  rights." 
See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in  Mich. 

PAUL    PARCELS 

Wayne  County 

Parcels  (Purcels),  Paul,  private.     "^4 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  24,  1818. 
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Died  May  1,  1818. 

Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  June  2,  1817. 

Annual  allowance  $64.00.     Sums  received  $58.46. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

ROBERT    PARKER 

Wayne  County 

Parker,  Robert,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  22,  1818,  at  the  age  of 

74  yrs. 
Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  6,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,479.73. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks:- — Transferred    from    Clinton    Co.,    N.    Y. 

WILLIAM    PATEE 

Wayne  County 

Patee,  William,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  9,  1834,  at  the  age  of  79 

yrs. 
Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $60.00.     Sums  received  $180.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

JOHN    PETTIGREW 

Cass  County 

Pettigrew,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  4,  1834,  at  age  of  76  yrs. 

Service: — Pennsylvania  continental  line. 
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Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $40.00.     Sums  received  $120.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note:' — **In  2nd  class,  3rd  co.,  9tli  battalion,  Pa. 
militia."  Pa.  Archives j  5tli  series,  VII,  908. 
Name  also  on  **A  return  of  the  4th  co.,  6th  battalion 
of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  1778-9."  "John 
Pettycrew,  2nd  class,  under  Capt.  James  McCreight 
served  at  Northumberland."  Pa.  Arch.,  5th  series, 
VII,  548.  See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried 
in  Michigan. 

NATHAN    PUFFER 

Mackinac  County 

Puffer,  Nathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  25,  1823. 

Service: — U.  S.  army. 

Pension  began  May  7,  1821. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,183.44. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JAMES    RANDALL 

Wayne  County 

Randall,  James,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  June  28,  1824;  (2nd)  Mar. 
4,  1826;  (3rd)  July  1,  1830. 

Service: — 2nd  U.  S.  artillery. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00;  $48.00;  $72.00.  Sums  re- 
ceived $151.40;  $204.26;  $228.60. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  military  establishment. 

Ed.  note: — Early  History  of  Macomb  County,  by  Warren 
Parker,  mentions  James  Randall  among  the  men  who 
began  life  in  the  wilderness,  developed  its  resources, 
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and   contributed   to   the   wealth   and   prosperity   of 
Macomb  Co.     Mich.  Hist.   Colls.,  XVIII,  502. 

JACOB    RATTANEUR 

Wayne  County 

Rattaneur,  Jacob,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  (1st)  July  1,  1830;  (2nd)  Apr. 

2,  1824. 
Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Mar.  4,  1789;  (2nd)  Apr.  24,  1816. 
Annual    allowance   $60.00;    $96.00.         Sums  received 

$1,628.33;  $1,714.66. 
Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  Sept.  29,  1789 

and  Apr.  24,   1816. 
Remarks: — Transferi'ed  from  New  York. 

JOHN    REYNOLDS 

Mackinac  County 

Reynolds,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  25,  1823. 

Service: — U.  S.  army. 

Pension  began  (1st)  July  13,  1810;  increased  Apr.  24, 

1816. 
Annual  allowance   (1st)   $36.00;   (2nd)   $57.00.     Sums 

received  $243.10. 
Inscribed  under  Acts  of  July  5,  1812;  increased  under 

Act  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

AMOS    RICHARDS 

Cass  County 

Richards,  Amos,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  25,  1821,  at  the  age  of  77 
years. 
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Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  8,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,430.92. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LEVI    ROSS 

Wayne  County 

Ross,  Levi,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  1,  1818,  at  age  of  85  yrs. 

Service: — New  Jersey  continental  line. 

Pension  began  May  7,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,422.44. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN    L.    SHEAR 

Wayne  County 

Shear,  John  L.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  18,  1817. 

Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Nov.  1,  1812. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00.     Sums  received  $996.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

ISAAC    W.    SHUMAWAY 

**Lenawe"  County 

Shumaway,  Isaac  W.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  23,  1819,  at  the  age  of 
73  yrs. 
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Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 

Pension  began  Apr.  21,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.  Sums  received  $1,475.55. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN   SILSBEE 

Cass  County 

SiLSBEE,  John,  Captain. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Feb.  6,  1817. 

Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Feb.  11,  1814;  increased  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Annual   allowance    (1st)    $180.00;    (2nd)    increased   to 

$240.00.         Sums    received     (1st)     $396.00;     (2nd) 

$4,286.33. 
Inscribed  and  increased  (1st)  under  Acts  of  military 

establishment;  (2nd)  Apr.  24,  1816. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Albany. 

DARIUS  SMEAD 

Wayne  County 

Smead,  Darius,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  25,  1819,  at  the  age  of 

68  yrs. 
Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  6,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,522.66. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Seneca  Co.,   N.   Y. 
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ELISHA    SMITH 

Wayne  County 

Smith,  Elisha,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  18,  1820,  at  the  age  of 

70  yrs. 
Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 
Pension  began  May  2,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,425.32. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MARTIN  SMITH 

Monroe  County 

Smith,  Martin,  private  and  corporal. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Mar.  18,  1830. 

Service: — 25th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  (1st)  June  25,  1817;  (2nd)  Mar.  8,  1830. 

Annual  allowance   (1st)   $72.00;   (2nd)    $48.00.     Sums 

received  (1st)  $915.12;  (2nd)  $167.60. 
Inscr/bed  under  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1833;  increased  under 

Acts  of  military  establishment. 
Remarks: —  This    pensioner    was    allowed    $6.00    per 

month,  from  June  25,  1817,  until  Mar.  11,  1830,  as 

arrears  of  pension.     See  Act,  Mar.  2,  1833. 

REUBEN  SMITH 

St.  Clair  County 

Smith,  Reuben,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  20,   1833,  at  age  of  79 

yrs. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line.    . 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 
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Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $240.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.    note: — In    1826,    Reuben    Smith    was    owner    of 

Schr.     *Tacket''    of    34    tons.     Mich.    Hist.    Colls., 

XXI,  364. 

SILAS  SPRAGUE 

Oakland  County 

Sprague,  Silas,  private. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  13,  1820. 
Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  1,  1820. 

Annual   allowance   $96.00.     Sums  received   $1,296.80. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  note: — About  1822,  Silas  Sprague  located  in  Oak- 
land Co.  Mich.  Hist.  Qolls.,  Ill,  569. 

ELISHA  STANLEY 

St.  Joseph  County 

Stanley,  Elisha,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  3,  1833,  at  age  of  74  years. 

Service: — Connecticut    continental    line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $50.00.     Sums  received  $150.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

DANIEL  STEVENS 

Wayne  County 

Stevens,  Daniel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  9,  1819. 
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Service: — U.  S.  artillery. 

Pension  began  (1st)  May  23,  1818;  (2n(i)  Dec.  20, 
1823;   (3rd)   Oct.  25,   1819. 

Annual  allowance  (1st)  $48.00;  (2nd)  $72.00;  (3rd) 
$96.00.  .Sums  received  (1st)  $267.73;  (2nd)  $421.00; 
(3rd)  $274.66. 

Inscribed  and  increased  under  Acts  of  military  estab- 
lishment. 

HENRY    STEVENS 

Oakland  County 

Stevens,  Henry,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  12,  1820. 

Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  July  5,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $64.00.     Sums  received  $874.66. 

Inscribed  under  Act  passed  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Rem.arks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

Ed.  note: — "In  1834  Henry  Stevens  and  Samuel  Riblet 
made  first  settlement  in  township.  Henry  Stevens  on 
section  thirteen,  three  miles  east  of  Litchfield  village, 
Hillsdale  county.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Stevens  that  the  town  was  named  Litchfield." 
Mich.   Hist.   Colls.,  I,   180. 

JEREMIAH    STONE 

Wayne  County 

Stone,  Jeremiah,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  14,  1818,  at  the  age  of 

76  yrs. 
Service: — New  Jersey  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  1,  1818. 
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Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,488.80. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Ed.    note: — Transferred    from    Saratoga    Co.,    N.    Y. 

**Name  on    Muster    Roll    of    continental    troops/* 

Jerseymen  in  Revolution,  p.  292. 

SAMUEL   STONE 

Monroe  County 

Stone,  Samuel,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  10,  1828. 

Service: — 3rd  reg.,  Connecticut  line. 

Pension  began  Mar.  3,  1826. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $320.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  15,  1828. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

warren  stone 
Wayne  County 

Stone,  Warren,  private; 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  12,  1820. 

Service: — New  York  Militia. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Nov.  9,  1814;  (2nd)  Mar.  22, 1832. 

Annual  allowance    (1st)  $48.00;    (2nd)  $72.00.      Sums 

received  (1st)  $833.72  (2nd)  $104.54. 
Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 
Ed.  note: — Name  occurs  on  first  tax  roll  of  Plymouth, 

Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  2,  1827;  -Lot  13,  T  1  S;  320  acres. 

Real  estate ' $418.00 

Personal 50.00 

Total $468.00 

Tax 2.46 
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JONATHAN   STRATTON 

Wayne  County 

Stratton,  Jonathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Oct.  5,  1819,  at  the  age  of  60 

yrs. 
Died  Aug.  18,  1823. 

Service: — Massachusetts  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  24,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $703.72, 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Erie  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HENRY   SUTTON 

Oakland  County 

Sutton,  Henry,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  9,  1822. 

Service: — New  York  volunteers. 

Pension  began  Feb.  4,  1822. 

Annual  allowance  $72.00.     Sums  received  $834.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

CALEB  taft 
Macomb  County 

Taft,  Caleb,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  23,  1834,  at  the  age  of  82 

Service: — Massachusetts  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $20.00. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 


I 
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JOHN    TERHUNE 

Washtenaw  County 

Terhune,  John,  ensign. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  age  of  76  yrs. 
Service: — New  Jersey  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $240.00.     Sums  received  $72.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Ed.  note: — See  also  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in 
Mich. 

WILLIAM  N.   TERRY 

Oakland  County 

Terry,  William  N.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  9,  1833,  at  the  age  of 

74  yrs. 
Service: — Pennsylvania  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $80.00.     Sums  received  $240.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

AARON    THOMAS 

Wayne  County 

Thomas,  Aaron,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  7,  1819,  at  the  age  of  72 

yrs. 
Service: — Connecticut  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  23,  1819. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $638.12. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Ed.  note: — Name  on  highway  tax  of  1812;  voted  for 

Col.  James  M.  Closkey,  1821;  name  on  census  roll  of 

Detroit,   1827;   Mich.  HisU   ColU. 
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JONATHAN    THOMPSON 

Wayne  County 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  2,  1822. 

Service: — 3rd  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  May  28,  1822. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00.     Sums  received  $36.02. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JOSEPH  TODD 

Oakland  County 

Todd,  Joseph,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  23,  1834,  at  the  age  of 
69  yrs. 

Service:- — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $35.55. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 

Ed.  note: — The  name  of  Josjeph  Todd  occurs  on  the 
register  of  the  4th  regiment,  Orange  Co.,  militia,  N. 
Y.  under  Col.  William  Allison.  N.  Y.  in  Revolu- 
lion,  p.  151.  Joseph  Todd,  Jr.,  among  the  **Land 
Bounty"  men  of  4th  regiment.  Orange  Co.,  militia. 
N,  7.  in  Revolution,  p.  251.  A  Joseph  Todd  was 
born  in  Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1794;  removed  to  Palmyra,  N. 
Y.;  a  soldier  in  war  of  1812;  was  in  battle  of  Fort 
Erie.  Came  to  Mich,  in  1819,  crossing  Lake  Erie'on 
second  trip  of  "Walk-in- the- Water."  Died  May 
15,  1882.  Married  Polly  Smith  1825,  whg  di^d 
iu  1868.     Mich.  Hi^t.  Coll% 
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JOHN    M.    VAN    ALSTINE 

Wayne  County 

Van  Alstine,  John  M.,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Apr.  7,  1832. 

Service: — 5th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Feb.  22,  1832. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $146.66. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

JOSEPH    VAN   ATTER 

Wayne  County 

Van  Atter,  Joseph,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  22,  1822,  at  the  age  of 

70  yrs. 
Service: — New  York  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  5,  1821. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,200.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 

SAMUEL    WALDRON 

Washtenaw  County 

Waldron,  Samuel,  ensign.  : 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  1,  1834,  at  the  age  of  73  \ 

yrs.  .  j 

Service: — New  Jersey  continental  line.  1 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $80! 00.  j 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832,  j 
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JOHN    WALKER 

Macomb  County 

Walker,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Dec.  31,  1822.  « 

Died  Dec.  31,  1825. 

Service: — Michigan  cavalry. 

Pension  began  Nov.  25,  1822. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $489.60. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

JOHN    WALTERS 

Wayne  County 

Walters,  John,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  21,  1833,  at  the  age  of 

74  yrs. 
Service: — New  Jersey  militia. 
Pension  began  Mar.  4,  1831. 

Annual  allowance  $56.66.     Sums  received  $169.98. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1832. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 
Ed.  note: — Name  on  official  ''Roster  of  Continental 

troops."     Jersey  men   in    Revolution,    p.    306.     **3rd. 

battalion,    1st   establishment  Capt.  Flanagan^s  Co.; 

3rd  battalion,  2nd  est.,  3rd  regiment.'* 

ABEL    WARREN 

Macomb  County     - 

Warren,  Abel,  sergeant. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  July  28,  1818. 

Service: — 23rd  U.  S.  infantry. 
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Pension  began  (1st)  Dec.  1,_1813;  (2nd)  Feb.  4,  1835. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00;^,  $96.00.  Sums  received 
$948.40. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishmeni. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  New  York. 

Ed.  note: — Rev.  Abel  Warren — born  in  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1789,  served  in  War  of  1812,  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Queenstown  Heights, 
paroled  and  sent  home.  Married  Sarah  Hooker,  of 
Vt.  Moved  to  Mich.,  1820,  buying  eighty  acres  near 
Pontiac,  July  2,  1824.  Moved  to  W.  3^  of  S.  W.  3^ 
S.  4  in  Shelby  Twp.,  Macomb  Co.,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1862.  This  ''Soldier  of  the  Cross" 
was  the  first  man  licensed  to  preach  in  Territory  of 
Michigan.     See   Mich.   Hist.    Colls.,   Vol.    18. 

THOMAS    WATTS 

Oakland  County 

Watts,  Thomas,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  11,  1820. 

Service: — New  York  militia. 

Pension  began  May  11,  1820. 

Annual  allowance  $48.00.     Sums  received  $639.20. 

Inscribed  under  Act  of  Apr.  24,  1816. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y. 

Ed.  note: — ''Among  those  who  located  land  in  1823,  in 
what  is  now  (1874)  known  as  Moscow  was,  Thomas 
Watts."  See  Hillsdale  Co.,  1829-1836  by  F.  M. 
Holloway  in  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  I,  172.  Oct.  8, 
1825  land  entry r^Section  26,  27,  Oakland  Co. 
Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  II,  449.  N.  Y.  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  96,  124,  gives  this  name  among  the  soldiers  whose 
service  had  not  been  identified;  again  with  the  names 
of  the  13th  regiment,  Albany  Co.  militia,  under 
Col.  John  McCrca. 
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ROSWELL    WEBSTER 

Macomb  County 

Webster,  Roswell,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Sept.  17,  1820. 

Service: — (1st)  New  Jersey  militia;  (2nd)  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

Pension  began  (1st)  Feb.  19,  1820;  (2nd)  Dec.  18,  1828. 

Annual  allowance  (1st)  $48.00;  (2nd)  $96.00.  Sums 
received  (1st)  $423.60;  (2nd)  $460.48. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  passed  Apr.,  1812;  increased 
Mar.,  1819. 

Remarks: — Transferred  from  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1826. 

Ed.  note: — In  1826,  land,  in  section  one  Macomb  Co., 
entered  in  the  name  of  Roswell  Webster.  '*He 
was  active  in  formation  of  the  first  district  school 
of  Macomb  Co.,  in  1828."  Mich.  Hist.  Cells.  A 
private  on  the  muster  roll  of  Officers  and  Men  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  Revolution,  p.  814. 

THOMAS    WHIPPLE 

Lenawee  County 

Whipple,  Thomas,  private. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  May  3,  1819,  at  the  age  of  80 

yrs. 
Service: — New  Hampshire  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Apr.  21,  1818. 

Annual  allowance  $96.00.     Sums  received  $1,425.32. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  Mar.  18,  1818. 
Remarks: — Transferred  from  Albany  Co. 

DE   LAFAYETTE   WILCOX 

"Chicago  County'' 

Wilcox,  De  LaFayette,  2nd  lieutenant. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  18,  1828. 
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Service: — 25th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  June  18,  1828. 

Annual  allowance  $180.00.      Sums  received  $463.20. 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 

Ed.  note: — De  LaFayette  Wilcox,  Connecticut  army. 
Private  and  sergeant  in  25th  infantry.  May,  1812  to 
Nov.,  1813;  ensign  25th  infantry,  16th  Nov.,  1813; 
2nd  lieut.,  14th  Mar.,  1814;  1st  lieut.,  2nd  Oct., 
1814;  transferred  to  6th  infantry  17th  May,  1815; 
transferred  to  5th  infantry,  1st  June,  1821;  capt. 
1st  Apr.,  1822;  brevet  major  1st  Apr.,  1832  ''for 
ten  years  faithful  service  in  one  grade";  died  3rd 
Jan.,  1842.  Hist  Register  of  U.  S,  Army.  "Capt. 
Wilcox  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Brady  in  1828". 
''Commander  of  the  Post  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  its  organi- 
zation; was  succeeded  in  1832  by  Major  John  Fowle". 
*' Major  Fowle  later  became  Professor  of  military 
tactics  at  West  Point  and  Major  De  LaFayette  Wil- 
cox became  commandant  at  Fort  Dearborn,  at 
Chicago."     Mich,  Hist,  Colls. 

JAMES    WITHERELL 

Wayne  County 

WiTHERELL,  Jamcs,  cnsign. 
Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  Aug.  27,  1831. 
Service: — 11th  reg.' Massachusetts  continental  line. 
Pension  began  Mar.  3,  1826. 

Annual  allowance  $240.00.     Sums  received  $2,160.00. 
Inscribed  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  15,  1828. 
Remarks: — N.   S.  Sprague,  Hon.   R.   C.   Mallory  and 
•   Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  agents.     See  also  Revolutionary 
Soldiers  Buried  in  Michigan. 
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LEONARD    WITTING 

Oakland  County 

Witting,  Leonard,  corporal. 

Placed  on  Pension  Roll,  June  18,  1818. 

Service: — 19th  U.  S.  infantry. 

Pension  began  Oct.  19,  1814. 

Annual  allowance  S96.00.     Sums  received  $586. Cf 

Inscribed  under  Acts  of  military  establishment. 


■ 


.0^ 


HAROLD  A.  FURLONG,   M.  H., 
Lieutenant,   353rcl   Infantry,   S9th  Division. 


MICHIGAN  "MEDAL  OF  HONOR"  MEN 

Soldiers  of  Michigan  who  have  been  decorated  with 
the  highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor  conferred  by- 
Congress  for  most  distinguished  gallantry  in  action  or 
other  soldier-like  qualities,  1814-1918. 
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CHAPTER  III 
MICHIGAN  "MEDAL  OF  HONOR''  MEN 

The  pages  of  history  and  literature  are  crowded  with 
the  deeds  of  heroes,  of  chivalry  honored  by  its  king, 
with  national  periods  which  have  incited  brave  deeds 
as  the  common  duty  of  all  men,  and  evolved  the  greater 
hero  who  in  hazardous  enterprise  should  distinguish 
himself  above  his  fellows.  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  France, 
England,  through  art  and  literature  have  idealized 
their  most  distinguished  heroes,  each  age  adding  its 
deeds  and  characteristics  to  a  composite  picture,  until 
each  nation  has  produced  its  great  traditional  hero 
whose  deeds  are  living  forces  in  the  world, — national 
standards  of  heroism  which  raise  or  lower  the  world 
standard. 

America,  secure  in  its  youth  and  strength,  has  indif- 
ferently filed  away  in  government  archives  the  records 
of  its  own  most  heroic  men, — a  great  poetic  treasure 
store,  awaiting  the  inspired  minstrel  whose  clearer 
vision  may  ''follow  the  gleam,"  who  may  immortalize 
in  worthy  epic  the  deeds  of  our  own  "Legion  of  Honor," 
sing  in  worthy  meter  the  valor  of  our  Michigan  men, — 
their  deeds  and  place  in  history  which  the  world  of 
art  has  epitomized  on  the  surface  of  coins;  heroes  who 
have  received  the  nation's  highest  award,  the  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR,  conferred  by  special  Act  of  Congress  for 
most  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action. 

The  modern  medal,  invented  during  the  Italian  renais- 
sance, has  been  used  by  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  not  only  to  commemorate  national  events, 

(161) 
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but  for  individual  award  to  incite  bravery  in  troops 
or  encourage  great  enterprise.  Our  forefathers,  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  our  struggling  nation,  feared 
the  medal's  power  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  rulers, 
and  so  prohibited  its  acceptance  from  any  foreign 
state,  and  frugal  in  its  own  usage,  reserved  the  Congres- 
sional MEDAL  OF  HONOR  as  the  highest  form  of 
award. 

We  find  a  record  of  but  forty-nine  Congressional 
Medals  issued  before  the  Civil  War;  but  on  that  ''honor 
roll"  from  General  George  Washington,  for  the  capture 
of  Boston  in  1776,  to  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Rose  of  the 
British  navy,  "for  humanity,"  we  note  the  challenged 
democracy  and  glimpse  an  American  standard  of 
bravery  for  soldier  and  sailor,  citizen  and  alien. 

July  12,  1862,  a  joint  resolution  authorizied  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  medal  of  honor  by  Congress  to  such  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  as  should  most 
distinguish  themselves  by  gallantry  in  action  and  other 
soldier-like  qualities;  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
March  3,  1863,  amended  the  Act  to  include  officers. 
An  order  issued  in  1897,  under  Sec'y  of  War  Russell 
A.  Alger  states:  *'In  order  that  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  may  be  deserved,  service  must  have 
been  performed  in  action,  of  such  conspicuous  character 
as  to  clearly  distinguish  the  man  for  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  above  his  comrades,  service  that  involved 
extreme  jeopardy  of  life,  or  the  performance  of  extra- 
ordinarily hazardous  duty.  Recommendations  for  dec- 
oration will  be  judged  by  this  standard  of  extraordin- 
ary merit,  and  incontestable  proof  of  performance  of 
service  will  be  exacted." 

•Out  of  the  millions  who  have  served  in   the    armies 
of  the  United  States,  about  three  thousand  men  have 
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received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  of  these 
only  four  have  received  two  medals,  and  two  of  the 
four  were  Michigan  men. 

In  this  pageant  of  the  "Legion  of  Honor'*  whom  may 
we  claim  as  Michigan  men,  those  in  service  under  the 
Michigan  colors  or  the  adopted  son  and  the  native- 
born?     Which  are  the  Michigan  men? 

If  by  Michigan  men  we  include  the  resident  or  the 
native-born  serving  in  army  organizations  outside  the 
State,  we  have  an  incomplete  list  extending  from  Maj. 
Gen.  Alexander  Macomb  (born  in  Detroit),  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  forces  in  1814, 
awarded  a  commemorative  medal  of  honor  for  the 
victory  of  Plattsburg — to  the  eight  medallists  of  Michi- 
gan's company  B,  in  the  47th  Ohio,  who,  with  steam  tug 
and  two  barges  of  food  attempted  to  run  the  enemy's 
batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  May  3,  1863;  namely, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Ward,  Corp'l's  Henry  Lewis  and  Nash, 
private  Ballen,  and  Hack,  Hodges,  Sype  and  Peters; 
Corp'l  Lewis  and  Private  Peters  receiving  their  award 
for  this  deed  of  1863  on  the  17th  of  April,  1917. 

If  by  Michigan  men  we  refer  to  the  adopted  son  or 
the  native-born  enlisted  under  the  Michigan  colors 
marching  steadily  beside  the  ** Starry  'Old  Glory' 
waging  its  wars  for  humanity's  sake" — then  in  the 
din  of  battle  we  find  them,  and  valiant  the  deeds,  and 
gallant  the  men,  whom  Michigan  may  claim. 

First,  the  two  with  the  double  accolade:  one  a 
hero  of  old  St.  Joseph  County  whose  first  medal  was 
awarded  when  as  an  officer  in  the  19th  infantry,  ahead 
of  his  own  men  he  led  a  counter  charge  under  a  galling 
fire,  singly  entering  the  enemy's  line,  capturing  and 
bringing  back  two  commissioned  officers,  fully    armed, 
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besides  a  stand  of  Georgia's  colors — Frank  Dwight 
Baldwin,  captain  of  co.  D.,  19th  Mich,  inf.,  who 
again  in  1874  when  lieutenant  of  the  5th  U.  S. 
infantry,  on  the  plains  of  Texas  he  rescued,  with  two 
companies,  two  white  girls,  by  a  voluntary  attack  upon 
Indians  whose  superior  numbers  and  strong  position 
would  have  warranted  delay  for  reinforcements,  but 
which  delay  would  have  permitted  the  killing  of  the 
two  captive  girls  and  the  escape  of  the  Indians, —  fear- 
less in  the  duties  of  an  officer,  fearless  in  his  protection 
of  helpless  women,  a  Michigan  warrior  measuring  fully 
up  to  the  national  standard  of  heroism. 

To  appreciate  the  next  winner  of  two  medals  we 
need  as  background  the  6th  Mich,  cavalry  to  whom  on 
April  9,  1865,  Gen.  George  Custer  said:  "During  the 
past  six  months,  though  in  most  instances  confronted 
by  superior  numbers,  you  have  captured  from  the 
enemy,  in  open  battle.  111  pieces  of  field  artillery,  65 
battle  flags  and  upwards  of  10,000  prisoners  of  war, 

including  seven  general  officers You  have 

never  lost  a  gun,  never  lost  a  color,  never  been  defeated; 
and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  engagements  in 
which  you  have  borne  a  prominent  part,  you  have 
captured  every  piece  of  artillery  which  the  enemy  has 
opened  upon  you."  With  such  a  background,  clearly 
distinguished  in  daring  stands,  Thomas  W.  Custer, 
second  lieut.,  co.  B,  6th  Mich,  cavalry,  twice 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  Congress,  for  gallant 
daring  in  capturing  battle  flags.  History  records 
that  in  their  famous  cavalry  charges  he  often  rode 
neck  and  neck  with  his  more  famous  brother;  that  when 
he  captured  his  second  flag  at  Sailor's  Creek  (April 
6,  1865)  he  leaped  his  horse  over  the  enemy's  works 
and  captured  two  stands  of  colors,  having  his  horse 
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killed  under  him  as  the  enemy  standard-bearer  shot 
Custer  in  the  face.  It  is  further  said  of  him  that  day 
that  though  so  severely  wounded,  he  secured  another 
mount  and  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  was 
preparing  to  charge  again  when  his  brother  stopped 
him  and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  rear.  As  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  request,  General  Custer  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  sent  him  to  the  rear. 

In  this  review  on  the  field  of  honor  the  old  "Stone- 
wall" brigade,  Michigan's  17th  infantry,  should  hold 
first  rank  for  the  number  of  Congressional  medals  of 
honor  won.  Organized  in  Detroit  under  command 
of  Col.  William  H.  Withington,  of  Jackson,  it  engaged 
the  enemy  two  weeks  after  it  was  mustered  in;  and  as  it 
waged  its  war  for  unity  in  freedom,  many  of  its  men 
were  breveted  in  rank  and  nine  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional (army)  medal  of  honor.  They  were.  General 
Withington,  then  captain  of  co.  B,  who  was  awarded 
a  medal  for  remaining  on  the  battle  field  of  Bull  Run 
under  heavy  fire  to  succor  a  wounded  officer;  Frederick 
Alber,  pvt.,  co.  A,  rescued  a  lieutenant  of  his  regiment 
who  had  been  captured  by  three  of  the  enemy,— Alber 
shot  one  and  took  the  other  two  prisoners  to  the  Union 
lines;  Falconer,  corp'l.,  co.  A,  Shepard,  corp'l.,  co.  E, 
and  Kelley,  pvt.,  co.  E.,  destroyed  buildings,  within 
the  enemy's  lines,  which  harbored  enemy  sharpshooters, 
disregarded  an  order  to  retire,  remained  under  fire 
from  the  advancing  enemy  until  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  was  assured;  and  McFall,  serg.,  co. 
E.,  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  * 'captured  the 
colonel  commanding  the  Confederate  brigade  that 
charged  the  Union  batteries,  and  on  the  same  day 
rescued  an  officer  of  his  regiment  from  the  enemy; 
the  regimental  color  bearer,  Joseph  E.  Brandle,  having 
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been  twice  wounded,  shot  through  the  eye,  staggered 
bhndly  onward  with  his  colors  until  ordered  to  the 
rear  by  his  commander;  Charles  A.  Thompson,  serg., 
CO.  D,  carried  the  State  colors  at  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
after  the  regiment  was  surrounded  and  all  resistance 
seemed  useless,  fought  on  single-handed  for  the  colors, 
and  refused  to  give  them  up  until  he  was  ordered  to  do 
so  by  his  own  superior  ofi&cers." 

The  ninth  medallist  on  the  Seventeenth's  honor  roll, 
Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  W.  Swift — then  lieu t.  col. — "seized 
the  colors,  at  Lenoir  Station,  Nov.  16,  1863,  and  rallied 
the  regiment  after  three  color  bearers  had  been  shot, 
and  the  regiment  demoralized  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  capture.*'  Does  not  one's  spirit  stand  **at  atten- 
tion" as  Michigan's  color  bearers  pass  by, — with  them 
the  honorary  escort  who  captured  enemy  .colors  from 
an  equally  valiant  enemy: — Corp'l  Plant,  co.  F.,  14th 
Mich.  inf.  at  Bentonville,  N.  C,  Mar.  19,  1865;  and 
Serg.  Noll,  co.  D,  20th  Mich,  inf.,  May  12,  1864  at 
Spottsylvania,  Va. ;  each  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  and  rescued  the  colors — the  color-bearer  falling, 
fatally  wounded. — Clute,  Fall,  Cole,  Fox,  Custer, 
Crocker,  Kemp,  Mundell,  Sancrainte,  Holton,  Norton, 
Savacool,  Alonzo  Smith,  Menter,  Youngs,  McHale, 
each  one  worthy  of  the  nation's  highest  award.  Fol- 
lowing them  in  close  order  are  the  men  who  would  not 
retreat: — Captain  Haistings,  co.  M,  5th  Mich,  cavalry, 
while  in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  rear  guard  of 
a  cavalry  division,  then  retiring  before  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  infantry,  having  received  orders  to  abandon 
guns  and  retire,  repelled  the  attack  and  saved  the 
guns;  and  Sidney  Haight,  corp'l.,  co.  E,  1st  Mich. 
S.  S.  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  instead  of  retreating,  remained 
in  the  captured  works,  regardless  of  his  personal  safety, 
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and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  boldly,  deliberately 

returned  it  until  the  eAemy  was  upon  him 

In  describing  the  engagement  at  Petersburg  in  which 
the  1st  Mich.  S.  S.  and  the  20th  Mich,  took  active 
part,  Lieut.  Col.  Byron  M.  Cutcheon  commanding 
the  20th  Mich.  inf.  writes:  ''About  1:30  P.  M.  I 
came  back  to  our  lines  to  obtain  water  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  men;  before  I  could  return  the  last  charge 
was  made  and  nearly  all  our  forces  came  back.  It'  was 
some  time  before  I  learned  that  any  part  of  my  com- 
mand was  still  in  the  rebel  fort,  but  at  three  P.  M. 
our  colors  were  still  flying  on  their  works,  defended 
by  about  thirty  of  my  command.  .  .;  of  these  about 
ten  made  their  escape,  the  remainder  were  taken  pris- 
oners, among  them,  all  that  remained  of  the  color 
guard,  of  whom  only  two  remained  uninjured.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  colors  of  the  Twentieth  and  the 
Second  Mich,  were  the  last  displayed  on  the  rebel 
fort.  Charles  H.  DePuy  of  the  1st  Mich.  S.  S.  was 
awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor;  as  an  old  artillerist  he 
aided  Gen.  Bartlett  in  working  the  discarded  guns  of 
the  dismantled  fort,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long 
as  ammunition  lasted."  Maj.  Cutcheon  was  also 
a  medallist,  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  leading  his 
regiment  in  a  charge  on  a  house  occupied  by  the 
enemy. 

Another  type  of  bravery  is  pictured  in  the  guerilla 
warfare:  Private  James  H,  Robmson,  co.  B,  3rd 
Mich,  cavalry  as  he  successfully  defended  himself, 
single-handed,  against  seven  guerillas,  killing  the 
leader  and  driving  off  the  remainder;  and  Andrew 
Traynor,  corp'l.,  co.  D,  1st  Mich,  cavalry,  who  having 
been  surprised  and  captured  by  a  detachment  of  gueril- 
las siezed  the  arms  of  the  guard,  killed  two  and  enabled 
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all  of  their  prisoners  to  escape.  Our  sister  State,  Wis- 
consin, with  whom  our  military  history  is  so  closely 
allied,  has  a  medallist  who  not  only  defeated  seven 
guerillas,  but  took  them  captive  and  brought  them 
into  camp.  These  deeds  form  plots  for  stories  rivaling 
in  interest  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck 
and  all  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  Forest,  who  were 
perhaps  fortunate  to  have  lived  before  American  effic- 
iency could  actuate  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  in  sup- 
pressing lawless  warfare. 

Quite  as  thrilling  as  the  deeds  of  guerilla  fighters 
are  those  of  the  messengers:- — Sergeant  Cornelius  M. 
Hadley,  co.  F,  9th  Mich,  cavalry,  who,  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1863,  *Vith  one  companion,  volun- 
tarily carried  through  the  enemy's  lines  important  dis- 
patches from  General  Grant  to  General  .  Burnsides, 
then  besieged  within  Knoxville,  and  brought  back 
replies,  his  comrade's  horse  being  killed  and  the  man 
taken  prisoner;"  and  Sergt.  Joseph  S.  Keen,  co.  D, 
13th  Mich,  infantry,  * 'while  an  escaped  prisoner  of 
war,  within  the  enemy's  lines,  witnessed  an  important 
movement  of  the  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the 
lines  and  brought  news  of  the  movement  to  Sherman's 
army."  Though  we  may  not  tell  in  detail  the  story 
of  each  medallist,  the  list  would  be  incomplete  in 
interest  without  Sancrainte,  co.  B,  15th  Mich,  inf., 
scaling  the  enemy's  breastworks,  signalling  to  his  com- 
mander to  charge,  and  in  single  combat  capturing 
the  enemy's  colors.  Major  General  Loyd  Wheaton, 
born  in  Pennfield,  Mich,  as  lieut.  col.  in  the  8th  Illinois 
infantry  at  Fort  Blakely,  Apr.  9,  1865,  led  the  right 
wing  of  his  regiment,  springing  through  an  embrasure, 
the  first  to  enter  the  enemy's  works,  against  a  strong 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.     Nor  can  the  story  be 
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omitted  which  is  told  by  Col.  William  L.  Stoughton 
concerning  W.  G.  Whitney  and  the  11th  Michigan  at 
Chickamauga,  Sept.  20,  1863:  **Our  troops  without 
exception,  maintained  their  ground  with  unfaltering 
courage  and  the  few  who  recoiled  from  the  storm  of 
bullets  were  speedily  rallied  and  returned  with  renewed 
ardor  .  .  .  The  enemy  was  in  heavy  force  and 
fought  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy.  As  fast 
as  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  our  fire,  they  were  filled 
up  again  by  fresh  troops.  They  pressed  forward 
and  charged  our  lines,  firing  across  our  breastworks 
and  planted  their  colors  within  100  feet  of  our  own  .  . 
.  .  Our  ammunition  became  exhausted  during  the 
fight  and  every  cartridge  that  could  be  found  on  the 
persons  of  the  killed  and  wounded  as  well  as  in  the 
boxes  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  and  distributed  to  the 
men  .  .  .  William  G.  Whitney,  serg't.,  co.  B, 
11th  Michigan  infantry,  as  the  enemy  was  about  to 
charge  went  outside  the  temporary  Union  works  among 
the  dead  and  wounded  enemy  and  removed  their 
cartridge  boxes,  bringing  the  same  within  the  Union 
lines,  the  much  needed  ammunition  being  used  to  good 
effect  in  repulsing  the  enemy." 

Then  there  are  the  records  of  Col.  Orlando  Willcox, 
1st  Mich,  inf.,  who  led  repeated  charges  at  Bull  Run 
until  taken  prisoner;  Capt.  Edward  Hill,  co.  K,  16th 
Mich,  inf.,  leading  the  skirmish  line  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns;  1st  Lieut.  James  I. 
Christiancy,  co.  D,  9th  Mich,  cavalry,  while  acting  as 
aide  led  a  part  of  the  line  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle; 
Sergt.  Patrick  Irwin,  co.  H,  14th  Mich,  inf.,  in  a  charge, 
against  the  entrenched  enemy,  demanded  and  received 
the  surrender  of  a  Confederate  general  officer  and  his 
command;  Romeyn,  the  Indian  fighter;  French,  Sidman, 
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Smith,  Forman,  Shafter, — names  which  stand  for  grim 
unflinching  courage,  men  though  wounded,  fighting 
until  fainting,  refusing  to  go  to  the  rear  until  carried 
there. 

Were  we  painting  a  composite  picture  of  Michigan's 
ideal  hero  we  would  gladly  add  the  expression  of  mercy 
and  self-sacrifice  exemplified  by  Sergeant  Tobin  of 
CO.  C,  9th  Michigan  infantry,  who  returned  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  enemy  and  rescued  from  impend- 
ing death  Major  Stevens,  thrown  from  his  horse; 
Sergeant  Luce,  co.  E,  4th  Michigan  infantry,  acting 
as  orderly,  voluntarily  carrying  the  wounded  from  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  crater  while  exposed  to  heavy 
fire;  Assistant  Surgeon  George  E.  Ranney,  of  the  2nd 
Michigan  cavalry,  going  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded 
lying  under  heavy  fire  between  the  two  lines.  The 
giant  heart  of  our  United  States  finds  no  greater  avenue 
of  expression  than  through  the  deeds  of  the  physicians 
and  siu-geons  trained  in  the  every-day  school  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  hazardous  duty  who  repeatedly  merit 
decorations  for  most  extraordinary  heroism  as  they 
extend  mercy  and  help  to  friend  and  foe  al^ke. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  when  a  truce  existed  between  the  Christian 
armies  of  the  third  crusade  and  the  infidel  forces  under 
Sultan  Saladin,  Sir  Kenneth,  on  his  way  to  Syria, 
encountered  a  Saracen  emir  whom  he  unhorsed,  and 
that,  "Thereafter  they  rode  together  .  .  .  dis- 
coursing on  love  and  necromancy.''  We  also  read  that 
the  Teuton,  Conrad  of  Montserrat,  desiring  to  be  King 
of  Jerusalem,  incited  Leopold  of  Austria  to  plant 
Austria's  colors  in  the  center  of  England's  camp,  and 
later,  with  characteristic  Teutonic  diplomacy,  stole 
the  colors  of  England's  king.     Not  being  permitted 
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to  fight  the  Teuton  himself,  King  Richard  accepted  the 
services  of  the  Saracen  emir  to  find  a  knight  to  act 
as  substitue.  "Great  was  the  surprise  of  King  Richard 
when  the  Saracen  appeared  with  a  brilliant  retinue  and 
proved  to  be  not  only  the  great  physician  who  had 
healed  him  of  a  fever,  had  saved  Sir  Kenneth's  life,  but 
was  none  other  than  Saladin  the  infidel  sultan." 
Scenes  shift,  the  ages  pass  and  side  by  side  with  these 
Old  World  heroes,  chivalry  has  ranked  our  Michigan 
men,  side  by  side  in  the  Old  World  trenches,  of  the 
sam-e  fine  spirit,  staunch,  loyal,  protectors  of  the  weak, 
possessing  the  unconquerable  determination  which 
wins,  but  wins  with  a  spirit  of  chivalry.  Michigan's 
history  lacks  neither  great  heroes  nor  records  of  great 
heroic  deeds,  but  its  ''Legion  of  Honor"  does  need  a 
brilliant  minded  Merlin  with  a  literary  magic  who  may 
mark  in  letters  of  gold  each  hero's  place  at  the  Round 
Table  of  a  State's  remembrance. 

FREDERICK  ALBER,    M.   H. 

17th  Mich.  Infantry 

Alber,  Frederick,  Manchester.  Enlisted  in  co.  A, 
17th  inf.,  July  2,  1862,  at  Manchester  for  3  yrs. 

Age  24. 

Mustered  Aug.  19,  1862.  Mustered  out  at  Delancy 
House,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865.  Resided  later  in  Elba, 
Mich. 

The  17th  Mich.  inf.  was  organized  at  Detroit,  1862, 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  27,  1862  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  Withington,  Jackson; 
Surgeon  Abram  R.  Calkins,  Allegan;  Ass't  Surgeons 
Jonathan  Beviere,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Albert  Daniels, 
Richland;  Adj.  Wm.  V.  Richards,  Ann  Arbor;  Q.  M. 
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Charles    Ford,    Jackson.    Co.    A. — Capt.    Loren    L. 

Corns tock,  Adrian;  Lieut.  John  S.  Vreeland,  Adrian; 

2nd  Lt.  Richard  A.  Watts,  Adrian. 

Sept.  14,  engaged  the  enemy  at  South  Mt.  and  *'on 

the  crest  of  the  mountain  drove  the  enemy  from  behind 

his  stonewall  defences  and  sent  him  retreating  down  the 

slope  of  the  mountain"  which  secured  for  the  17th  the 

title  of  the  ''Stonewall  Regiment."     Of  the  500  men 

in  this  engagement  140  were  killed  or  wounded  two 

weeks  from  the  time  they  were  mustered  m. 

The  17th  fought  bravely  through  many  engagements 

of  the  war  until  it  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germanias 

Ford  and  on  the  sixth  of  May  engaged  in  the  desperate 

battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  campaign  following;  on 

May  12  was  practically  annihilated. 

Medal  of  Honor  Award: — Private  Alber  was  awarded 

the  Medal  of  Honor,  July  30,  1898.     May  12,  1864, 

at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,   ** Frederick  Alber,   a  private 

in  CO.  A,  17th  Michigan  infantry  bravely  rescued  a 

lieutenant  of  his  regiment,  who  had  been  captured 

by  a  party  of  Confederates,  by  shooting  one,,  knocking 

over  another  with  the  butt  of  his  musket,  and  taking 

them  both  prisoners." 

FRANK  DWIGHT  BALDWIN,    M.    H. 

Capt.  company  D,  19th  Michigan  Infantry 

Baldwin,  Frank  D wight,  major-gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Born,  Manchester,  Michigan,  June  26th,  1842. 

Son  of  Francis  Leonard  and  Betsey  Ann  (Richards) 
Baldwin. 

Educated  in  Constantine,  Mich.,  public  schools;  Hills- 
dale College.      LL.D.  conferred  by  Hillsdale  College. 

Married  Alice  Blackwood,  of  Northville,  Mich..  Jan. 
10,  1867. 
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Military  Service: — General  Baldwin,  one  of  the  four 

soldiers  in  the  United  States,  who  have  been  twice 

awarded   the   Medal   of   Honor,   has    the    following 

record  of  service: — 
Entered  service  from  Constantine  in  Chandler  Horse 

Guards  as  second  lieutenant  at  organization,   Aug. 

18,  1861,  at  White  Pigeon,  for  three  years. 
Age  19. 
Mustered,  Sept.  19,  1861;  mustered  out  at  Coldwater, 

Nov.  22,  1861. 
Re-entered  service  in  company  D,   19th  infantry  at 

organization  as   first  lieutenant,   July  21,    1862,   at 

Constantine  for  three  years. 
Commissioned,  July  28.     Mustered,   Sept.  5,   1862. 
Commissioned  captain,  Jan.  23,  1864.     Mustered,  Feb. 

11,  1864. 
Commissioned  lieut.  colonel,  June  15,  1865. 
Mustered  out  near  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1865. 
Second    lieutenant    and    first    lieutenant,    Nineteenth 

U.  S.  inf.,  Feb.  23,  1866. 
Transferred  to  Thirty-seventh  infantry,  Sept.  21,  1866. 
Transferred  to  Fifth  infantry.  May  19,  1869. 
Captain,  March  20,  1879. 
Major,  April  26,  1898. 
Lieutenant  colonel  and  inspector  general,  volunteers, 

May  9,  1898. 
Discharged  from  volunteer  service.  May  12,  1899. 
Transferred  from  Fifth  to  Third  U.  S.  infantry,  Nov. 

3,   1899. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Fourth  infantry,  Dec.  18,  1899. 
Transferred  to  First  infantry,  July  23,  1901. 
Colonel  Twenty-seventh  infantry,  July  26,   1901. 
Brigadier  general,  June  9,  1902. 
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Brevet  captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  27,  1890:  for  gallant 
service  against  Indians  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Red 
River,  Texas,  Aug.  30,  1874;  and  on  McClellan's 
Creek,  Texas,  Nov.,  1874. 

Major  for  gallant  and  successful  attack  on  Sitting  Bull's 
camp  of  Indians  on  Red  Water  River,  Montana,  Dec. 
18,  1876;  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  against 
Indians  at  Wolf  Mountain,  Montana,  Jan.  8,  1877. 

"Commanded  first  body  of  civilized  troops  that  ever 
successfully  reached  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Lanao 
(Island  of  Mindanao)  and  after  desperate  fighting 
with  Moros  at  battle  of  Bylan,  May  2,  1902,  com- 
pletely overcame  them;  the  Moros  losing  over  300 
out  of  330.'' 

In  command  of  S.  W.  Division. 

Retired,  June  20,  1906. 

Nominated  major-general,  Dec.  10,  1915. 

Adjutant  general  of  Colorado,  1916-19. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Frank  D.  Baldwin,  captain 
CO.  D,  19th  Mich,  inf.,  on  Dec.  31,  1891  was  awarded 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  July  20,  1864,  when  he  led  his  company 
in  a  countercharge  under  a  galling  fire  ahead  of  his 
own  men  and  singly  entered  the  enemy's  line  bringing 
back  two  commissioned  officers,  fully  armed,  besides 
a  guidon  of  a  Georgia  regiment. 

2nd  Medal  of  Honor  award: — Baldwin,  Frank  D.,  1st 
lieutenant  5th  U.  S.  infantry,  was  awarded  a  Medal 
of  Honor  on  Nov.  28,  1894  for  bravery  at  McClellan's 
Creek,  Texas,  Nov.  8,  1874.  Rescued  with  two 
companies  two  white  girls,  by  a  voluntary  attack 
upon  Indians  whose  superior  numbers  and  strong 
position  would  have  warranted  delay  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  which  delay  would  have  permitted  the 
Indians  to  escape  and  kill  their  captives. 
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**Hdqt.  19th  Mich. 

Near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  27,  1864. 
.  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  moved  after 
the  enemy  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta. 
Crossing  Peach  Tree  Creek,  the  regiment  300  strong 
was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Indiana. 
While  in  this  position  the  enemy  was  discovered  to  be 
advancing  in  heavy  force,  but  the  brigade  being 
promptly  advanced  met  the  enemy  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  position  which  had  been  occupied  by 
our  pickets,  when  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  The 
fight  raged  furiously  in  this  position  for  the  space  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Nineteenth  was  ordered 
up  to  the  support  of  the  front  line.  Moving  promptly 
up,  a  few  well  directed  volleys  from  the  whole  line 
compelled  the  rebels  to  fall  back.  Seeing  the  advant- 
age, the  regiment,  with  those  with  whom  they  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  advanced  at  a  double  quick  until 
they  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  In  this  position 
they  remained  for  four  hours,  assisting  as  best  they 
could  in  suppressing  any  rebel  demonstration  made  in 
their  front.  At  nine  p.  m.  the  regiment  was  relieved 
by  the  33rd  Indiana  and  moving  to  the  rear,  camped 
for  the  night".  From  the  report  by  D.  Anderson,  cap- 
tain commanding  regiment. 
The  Nineteenth  was  organized  at  Dowagiac  under  the 

direction  of  Col.  Henry  C.  Gilbert  of  Coldwater,  and 

was   composed   of  companies  recruited  in   the  2nd 

Congressional  District. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  5th,  1862. 
The  field,  staff  and  line  officers  at  organization  were  as 

follows : 

Colonel  Henry  C.   Gilbert,   Coldwater;    Lieut.    Col. 
David  Bacon,  Niles;  Major  William  R.  Shafter,  Gales- 
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burg;  Surgeon  Wm.  E.  Clark,  Dowagiac;  Assistant 
Surg.  John  Benett,  Centcrville;  2nd  Assistant  Surg. 
Leander  D.  Tompkins,  Cassopolis;  Adj.  Hamlet  B. 
Adams,  Coldwater;  Quartermaster  Warren  Chapman, 
St.  Joseph;  Chaplin  Israel  Cogshall,  Coldwater. 

Company  D: — Captain  Hazen  W  Brown,  Constan- 
tine;  1st  Lt.  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  Constantine;  2nd  Lt. 
Charles  W.  Funda,  Centerville. 

"The  Nineteenth  left  its  camp,  Sept.  14,  for  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  and  became  a  part  of  the  first  division, 
Army  of  Kentucky,  which  afterward  formed  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Its  first  serious  engagement 
was  at  Thompson's  Station,  Tenn.,  March  5th,  1863 
where  it  proved  its  characteristic  qualities  of  heroism 
which  afterwards  characterized  it  in  many  a  hard 
fought  field. 

**The  Confederates  made  three  separate  charges  upon 
the  brigade  which  were  gallantly  repulsed,  in  one  of 
which  the  Nineteenth  captured  the  colors  of  a  Missis- 
sippi regiment.  The  engagement  lasted  five  hours  until 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted  and  the  overwhelming 
numbers  compelled  it  to  surrender. — But  not  until 
the  enemy  paid  dearly  for  the  victory." 

After  the  exchange  of  officers  and  the  enlisted  men 
paroled  the  regiment  was  reorganized  at  Camp  Chase 
and  in  June,  returned  to  Nashville. 

*'They  were  also  at  Resaca,  May  15,  1864;  Cassville, 
New  Hope  Church,  Golgotha,  Culps  Farm,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  siege  of  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Averysboro,  N. 
C,  Bentonville,  N.  C.  and  in  many  other  engagements. 

*'The  Nineteenth  was  a  part  of  the  2nd  brigade,  3rd 
division,  20  corps  when  Sherman  started  on  his  march 
to  the  sea." 

Record  of  Service  of  Michigan  Volunteers. 
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Ed.  note: — At  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  General 
John  Pershing,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  January  20, 
1920,  General  Pershing  paid  the  following  friendly- 
tribute  to  General  Baldwin:  "One  thing  has  added 
greatly  to  my  pleasure  and  that  is  to  meet  again  my 
old  time  and  distinguished  friend,  Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  General  Baldwin, 
and  took  my  apprenticeship  in  the  Philippines 
under  him  and  tonight  I  acknowledge  that  what- 
ever military  training  I  may  have  is  due  largely  to 
General  Baldwin's  bringing  up."  Though  now  (1920) 
the  adjutant  general  of  Colorado,  Michigan  claims 
this  national  hero,  who  has  served  through  five 
wars,  because  he  was  born,  educated  and  married 
in  Michigan  and  began  his  military  career  in  the  old 
Michigan  Horse  Guards. 

FREDERICK  BALLEN,   M.   H. 

47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Ballen,  Frederick.  Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf., 
June  15,  1861,  at  Adrian,  for  three  years. 

Age  27. 

Mustered,  July  29,  1861. 

Mustered  out  at  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  31,  1864. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Frederick  Ballen,  pvt.,  co.  B, 
47th  Ohio  inf.,  was  issued  a  Medal  of  Honor,  on  the 
6th  of  Nov.,  1908,  for  heroic  action  May  3,  1863,  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  Was  one  of.  a  party  that  volun- 
teered and  attempted  to  run  the  enemy's  batteries 
with  a  steam  tug  and  two  barges  loaded  with  sub- 
sistence stores. 

Other  names  cited  for  the  same  action  are: 

John  Hack,  pvt.  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.     (Issued  Feb. 
6,  1907).     Addison  J.  Hodges,  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf. 
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(Issued  Dec.  31,  1907).     Henry  Lewis,  corp.  co.  B, 

47th  Ohio  mf.     (Issued  April  17,  1917).     Henry  C. 

Peters,  pvt.  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.     (Issued  April  17, 

1917). 
Forty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry. 

In  June,  1861,  a  company  of  infantry  was  organized 
by  William  H.  Ward  of  Adrian.  There  being  no 
vacancy  for  this  company  in  Michigan,  its  services 
were  offered  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  accepted  by  him, 
and  assigned  to  the  47th  Ohio  infantry,  as  co.  B.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  at  Camp  Denison, 
Ohio,  July  29,  1861;  and  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Aug.  11,  1865.  It  sawservice  in  West  Va.,  Miss, 
and  Georgia  and£took  part  in  the  last  engagements 
between  Generals^Sherman|and^  Johnston  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C.,  March  19  and  21,  1865. 

JOSEPH  E.   BRANDLE,   M.  H. 

17th[Mich.  Infantry 

Brandle,  Joseph  E.,  enlisted  in  co.  G,  17th  Mich, 
infantry,  April  24,  1861,  at  Burr  Oak,  for  three 
months. 

Age  22. 

Mustered,  May  1,  1861.  Mustered  out  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  7,   1861. 

Re-entered  service  as  color  bearer. 

Enlisted  in  co.  C,  17th  infantry,  July  1,  1861,  at  Colon, 
for  three  years.  Mustered,  Aug  18,  1862.  Wounded 
in  action  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  16,  1863.  Dis- 
charged near  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  Sept.  24,  1864.     Loss  of  eye. 

Later  residence  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Issued  to  Joseph  E.  Brandle 
by  the  War  Department,  July  20,  1897. 
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Ground  of  award:     *'Nov.  16,  1863,  at  Lenoir,^Tenn. 

while  color  bearer  of  his  regiment,  having  been  twice 

wounded  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed  still 

held  to  the  colors  until  ordered  to  the  rear  by  his 

commander." 
Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Lorin  L.  Comstock,  17th  Mich. 

inf. 
Hdqts.  17th  Regiment,  Mich.  inf. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  21,  1863. 

Lieutenant: — In  compliance  with  orders  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  my  command 
from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  this  month: — 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant,  we  received 
orders  at  7  o'clock  to  pack  all  baggage  and  be  ready 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  leaving  nothing  behind. 
At  12  M.  the  assembly  sounded  and  we  moved  off 
towards  Loudon,  following  the  2nd.  Mich,  till  near  7 
or  8  p.  m.  and  halted  in  woods  resting  in  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  the  enemy. , 

Between  3  and  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  15th, 
we  marched  quietly  to  left  front  towards  Lenoir,  where 
we  arrived  near  12  M.  Here  we  stacked  arms  and  the 
men  made  coffee.  Moved  again  between  3  and  4  p.  m. 
and  took  position  with  the  brigade  back  of  the  village 
on  the  Kingston  road  threw  out  skirmishers  and  lay 
in  line  of  battle  till  daylight  when  we  fell  back  to  the 
railroad  stacked  arms  and  rested  while  the  troops 
passed  to  the  rear.  Here  we  received  notice  that  our 
regiment  was  to^ form  the  rear  guard  and  cover  the 
retreat  towards  Knoxville.  Three  companies  under 
Captain  Tyler  and  Phillips  and  Lieut.  Billingsley  were 
thrown  out  as  skirmishers  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Capt.  F.  W.  Swift  (acting  major). 

We  were  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  at 
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9:30  a.  m.  at Creek  near  Campbell's  Station. 

Col.  W.  Humphrey  commanding  the  brigade  sent  me 
orders  to  hold  the  enemy  at  all  hazards  until  the 
brigade  could  find  a  better  position  and  form  line. 
The  enemy  crowded  upon  us  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  here  was  the  most  trying  part  of  the  day.  The 
men  fought  well  and  held  their  ground  until  flanked 
upon  left  and  right.  We  then  fell  back  in  line  of 
battle  upon  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  brigade  where 
Col.  Humphrey  ordered  us  to  the  rear.  We  had 
marched  but  a  few  rods  when  we  received  orders  to 
form  on  the  left  of  the  20th  Michigan  and  extend 
skirmishers  farther  to  the  left  to  prevent  being  flanked. 
The  enemy  pressed  boldly  forward  and  the  whole 
brigade  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  Still  they  crowded 
us  but  we  fought  them  determinedly.  '  They  were 
flanking  us  on  both  right  and  left,  our  skirmishers  were 
falling  back  in  much  confusion  before  their  strong  lines 
and  everything  looked  gloomy;  but  Col.  Humphrey 
came  to  us  just  in  time,  and  ordered  me  to  charge  and 
drive  the  enemy  back  out  of  the  woods.  The  men 
sprang  forward  with  cheer  after  cheer,  and  the  20th 
coming  gallantly  to  our  aid,  we  drove  them  back  out 
of  the  woods  and  over  the  field  in  double  quick.  Col. 
Humphrey  at  once  ordered  us  to  march  in  retreat  and 
under  cover  of  the  shock  given  by  the  charge  we 
marched  slowly  and  in  good  order  to  the  large  brick 
house  in  the  open  field.  Here  we  filed  in  by  flank  and 
crossed  the  road.  The  enemy  came  down  upon  us  from 
the  woods  and  high  weeds  in  front.  Col.  Humphrey 
commanded  *'Fire  by  file"  and  after  one  round  he 
ordered  us  to  the  right  of  the  brigade.  Here  we  lay 
in  line  until  the  brigade  was  relieved  by  the  Colonel 
commanding  2nd   brigade  when  we  fell  back  to  the 
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creek,  stacked  arms  and  rested  until  3:30  p.m.  >vhen  we 
marched  back  to  the  rear  of  the  batteries,  stacked  arms 
and  rested  till  dark.  We  then  fell  in  and  marched 
toward  Klioxville  reaching  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th   near   4    o'clock. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  term.s  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  my  regiment  but  will  mention  some  who  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Capt.  F.  W.  Swift  (acting  major),  Capt.  John  Tyler 
and  Adj.  R.  A.  Watts  for  their  brave,  gallant  and 
efficient  conduct  during  the  entire  day.  The  Captain 
after  being  severely  wounded  used  every  effort  to 
inspire  steadiness  among  the  men  until  faint  and 
exhausted  he  was  borne  from  the  field.  Among  the 
bravest  of  the  men  were  Color  Sergeant  Joseph  E. 
Brandle  who  being  wounded  severely,  a  ball  entering 
his  head  passing  through  the  right  eye,  still  held  to  the 
colors  until  ordered  to  the  rear  by  myself;  and  Charles 
Thompson,  carrier  of  the  State  colors,  wasjequally 
gallant,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  stand  firmly  by  the 
standard  he  bore;  also  Corp'l  A.  P.  Curtis,  who  took 
the  colors  from  the  sergeant  and  bore  them  gallantly 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  L.  Comstock, 
Lieut. -Col.  Commanding  Regiment. 
Lieut.  B.  H.  Berry, 

Acting  Asst'nt  Adj. -Gen. 

JAMES  I.    CHRISTIANCY,    M.  H. 

Lt.  CO.  D,  9th  Mich.  Cavalry 

Christiancy,  James  I.,  Monroe. 

Enlisted  in  co.  C,  Seventeenth  infantry,  May  28,  1862, 
at  Monroe  for  three  years. 
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Age  18. 

Mustered,  July  2,  1862. 

Sergeant  major,  Aug.  26,  1862. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  co.  K,  Dec.  28,  1862. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  co.  D,  Ninth  cavalry,  Nov.  3, 

1862. 
Mustered,  Feb.  25,  1863. 
Aide-de-camp,  on  Gen.  Custer's  staff,  from  May,  1863 

to  1865. 
Severely  wounded  m  action. 

Honorably  discharged  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  22,  1865. 
Deceased. 
Medal    of    Honor    award: —  The    War    Department 

awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  James  I.  Christiancy, 

1st  It.,  CO.  D,  9th  Mich,  cavalry,  Oct.  10,  1892. 
Ground  of  award:     "May  28,  1864,  while  acting  as  aide, 

at  Hawes  Shops,  Va.,  James  I.  Christiancy  voluntarily 

led  a  part  of  the  line  into  the  fight,  and  was  twice 

wounded." 
The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  battle 

made  by  Brigadier- General  G.  A.  Custer,  commander, 
-     to  Ass't  Adjt.-Gen.  First  Division  Cavalry  Corps; 

"The  enemy  was  driven  from  his  position  in  great 
confusion  compelling  him  to  leave  the  ground  strewn 
with  his  dead  and  wounded  .  .  .  The-  pursuit 
was  kept  up  until  the  enemy  had  placed  himself  beyond 
the  range  of  our  guns.  From  an  examination  of  the 
ground  after  the  engagement  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  far  heavier  than  during  any 
previous  engagement  of  the  same  extent  and  duration. 
The  havoc  was  particularly  great  in  Butler's  brigade  of 
mounted  infantry.  Our  loss  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  engagement  of  the  camapign.  .  .  Lieut.  James 
I.  Christiancy  (one  of  my  personal  aides  while  gallantly 
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cheering  on  the  men  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  tide  of  battle  was  being  turned  in 
our  favor,  received  two  wounds,  one  carried  away  his 
thumb  and  the  other  inflicting  a  very  dangerous  and 
painful  wound  through  the  thigh.  At  the  same  time 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him.)" 

The  Seventeenth  Michigan  was  organized  at  Detroit 
in  the  spring  of  1862  and  started  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  27,  1862,  under  command  of  Col.  William  With- 
ington  of  Jackson  with  an  enrollment  of  982  oiB&cers  and 
men. 

It  was  assigned  to  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Ninth  Army  Corps. 

**The  field,  staff  and  line  officers  follows: — (At  organiza- 
tion) 

Colonel  Wm.  H.  Withington,  Jackson. 

Lieut.  Col.  Constant  Luce,  Monroe. 

Major  George  Collins-Lyons,  Jackson, 

Surgeon  Abram  R.  Calkins,  Allegan. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Jonathan  Beviere,  Grand  Rapids. 

Second  Assistant  Surgeon  Albert  Daniels,  Richland. 

Adjutant  Wm.  V.  Richards,  Ann  Arbor. 

Quartermaster  Charles  Ford,  Jackson. 
**The  companies  making  up  the  regiment  were: — 
_  A— Capt.  L.  L.  Comstock,  Adrian. 
^^^  1st  Lieut.  John  S.  Vreeland,  Adrian. 
fe^^  I  2nd  Lieut.  Richard  A.  Watts,  Adrian. 

B — Capt.  Isaac  L.  Clarkson,  Manchester. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  Cunningham,  Detroit. 
2nd  Lieut.  Abraham  Horton,  Summit. 

C — Capt.  Henry  B.  Androus,  Coldwater. 
1st  Lieut.  George  H.  Laird,  Colon. 
2nd  Lieut.  Wm.  E.  Duffield,  Monroe. 
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D — Capt.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Kalamazoo. 
1st  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  White,  Wayland. 
2nd  Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Logan,  Richland. 
E — Capt.  Gabriel  Campbell,  Ypsilanti. 
1st  Lieut.  Thomas  Matthews,  Flint. 
2nd  Lieut.  James  T.  Morgan,  Muskegon. 
F— Capt.  Frederic  W.  Swift,  Detroit. 
1st  Lieut.  John  Tyler,  Detroit. 
2nd  Lieut.  Wm.  Winnegar,  Grass  Lake, 
G-~-Capt.  John  Goldsmith,  Jackson. 

1st  Lieut.  Rowen  Summers,  Jackson. 
2nd  Lieut.  Christian  Rath,  Jackson, 
H— Capt.  Charles  A.  Edmonds,  Quincy, 
1st  Lieut.  J.  P.  C.  Church,  Jackson. 
2nd  Lieut.  Benj.  F.  Clark,  Quincy. 
I — Capt.  Alfred  Brooks,  Kalamazoo. 

1st  Lieut.  Nelson  D.  Curtiss,  Kalamazoo. 
2nd  Lieut.  George  Gallifan,  Kalamazoo. 
J— Capt.  Wm.  W.  Thayer,  Battle  Creek. 

1st  Lieut.  James  E.  Thomas,  Grass  Lake. 
2nd  Lieut.  Benj.  E.  Baker,  Jackson.; 
**  Perhaps  no  other  Michigan  regiment  had  such  a 
serious  test  of  its  patriotism,  courage  and  soldierly 
qualities  so  soon  after  arriving  in  the  field  as  the  Seven- 
teenth.^ Scarcely  two*^weeks^fromthe^timeMt  left  the 
State  it  participated  in  one  of  the  severest  battles  of 
the  war,  considering  the  numbers  engaged. 

"September  14th,  the  17th  and  9th  corps  engaged  the 
enemy  at  South  Mountain,  Md.,  where  the  corps 
attempted  to  cross  the  mountain  through  Turner's 
Gap  and  drive  the  Confederates  from  the  summit, 
where  they  had  taken  advantage  of  their  position  behind 
stone  fences  and  other  obstructions  and  from  com- 
manding po'nts  had  planted  their  artillery  to  sweep 
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the  narrow  roads  over  which  the  Union  troops  must 
pass. 

"The  17th  had  been  so  recently  organized  and  was  so 
inexperienced  in  actual  warfare  that  the  men  did  not 
realize  the  desperate  task  they  were  assigned  until  the 
enemy's  shot  and  shell  were  crashing  through  their 
ranks — almost  at  a  moment's  notice  plunged  into  the 
horrible  realities  of  battle.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain behind  stone  walls  the  enemy  awaited  their  ad- 
vance. The  orders  came  for  the  17th  to  charge,  when 
with  wild  cheers  the  regiment  rushed  into  the  storm 
of  lead  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  stone  defenses, 
and  sent  him  retreating  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  this  charge  which  secured  them  the  title  of 
the  Stonewall  Regiment  and  honorable  distinction 
which  clung  to  them  through  the  war.  Out  of  about 
500  men  the  regiment  lost  140  killed  and  wounded,  and 
so  baptized,  the  17th  began  its  military  career."  There 
follows  their  service  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862; 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  12-14,  1862;  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg;  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  11-18,  1863;  Blue  Spring, 
Tenn.,  Oct.  10,  1863;  London,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

The  troops  were  sent  to  Lenoir  Station  west  of 
Knoxville  to  contest  the  advance  of  Gen.  Longstreet 
then  marching  on  Knoxville.  As  the  Union  troops 
fell  slowly  back  upon  Knoxville,  the  17th  acted  as 
rear  guard  and  fought  a  severe  engagement  with  Long- 
street's  forces  at  Campbell's  Station.  During  the 
night  the  Union  troops  fell  back  to  Knoxville  where  they 
occupied  the  entrenchments  of  Fort  Saunders,  a  strong 
earthwork.  During  a  brilliant  sortie  the  17th  set  fire 
to  a  house  occupied  by  rebel  sharpshooters,  but  the 
light  of  the  burning  house  revealed  the  regiment  and 
in  the  furious  cannonade  which  followed  Lieut.  Billings- 
by  was  killed. 
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The  17th  occupied  Fort  Saunders  during  the  siege 
and  helped  repel  the  desperate  charge  of  the  enemy. 

The  17th  followed  Gen.  Longstreet  to  Knoxville 
and  into  East  Tenn.,  inarching  continuously,  nearly 
destitute  of  supplies,  enduring  hardships  cheerfully, 
though  at  times  confronted  by  starvation  and  cold  from 
which  their  threadbare  uniforms  offered  slight  pro- 
tection. The  17th  were  also  engaged  at  Strawberry 
Plains,  Tenn.,  Wilderness,  Ny  River,  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna,  Va.,  Bethesda  Church,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  the  Crater,  Weldon  R.  R.,  Va.,  Reams 
Station,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Va.,  Hatchers  Run, 
Fort  Stedman,  Capture  of  Petersburg,  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg. 

Chas.  D.  Cowles  in  Record  of  Service  of  Michigan 
Volunteers,  Vol.  XVII. 

GEORGE  W.   CLUTE,  M.   H. 

Corp.  CO.  I,  14th  Mich.  Infantry 

Clute,    Geor'IE  W.,   (Veteran)    Marathon.     Enlisted 

in  CO.  I,  14th  infantry,  Dec.  23,  1861  at  Marathon  for 

three  years. 
Age  19. 

Mustered,  Feb.  13,  1862. 
Re-enHsted,  Jan.  4,  1864  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Mustered  Feb.  4,  1864. 
Corporal  co.  I,  14th  Mich. 

Mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  18,  1865. 
Later  residence,  Mt.  Morris,  Mich. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — George  W.  Clute,  corp.  co. 

I,  14th  Mich.  inf.   was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 

by  the  War  Dept.,  Aug.  26,  1898. 
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Ground  of  award: — ''March  19,  1865,  at  Bentonville, 
N.  C.  in  charge  captured  the  flag  of  the  40th  ISI.  C. 
(C.  S.  A.) ;  the  flag  being  taken  in  a  personal  encounter 
with  an  officer  who  carried  and  defended  it'*. 

GABRIEL  COLE,   M.   H. 

Corpl.  CO.  I,  5th  Mich.  Cavab*y 

Cole,  Gabriel,  Salem.  Enlisted  in  co.  I,  5th  cav., 
Aug.  19,  1862,  at  Allegan,  for  three  years. 

Age  31. 

Mustered,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Wounded  in  action  and  left  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  July  3, 
1863. 

Corporal. 

Honorably  discharged  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  27, 
1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Gabriel  Cole,  corpl.  co.  I, 
5th  Mich,  cav.,  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  Sept.  27,  1864  for  the  capture  of  a 
flag  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 


ULRICH  L.   CROCKER,   M.   H. 

Pvt.  CO.  M,  6th  Mich.  Cavalry 

Crocker,  Ulrich  L.,  Vergennes.  Enl'sted  in  co,  M, 
6th  cav.,  Sept.  29,  1862,  at  Vergennes,  for  three 
years. 

Age  18. 

Mustered,  Oct.  11,  1862. 

Corporal,  Jan.  1,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Nov.  24, 
1865. 
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Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for 

capture  of  Confederate  battle  flag  at  Cedar  Creek, 

Oct.   19,  1864. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Ulrich  L.  Crocker,  private, 

company   M,    6tli    Mich,    cav.,    Oct.    5,    1878,    was 

awarded  Medal  of  Honor  for  the  capture  of  flag  of 

the  18th  Georgia  (C.  S.  A.),  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct. 

19,  1864. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  Secretary  of  War,  Edward 
M.  Stanton,  by  Major  Gen.  Geo.  M.  Meade,  there  is  a 
list  of  all  the  Michigan  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  prior  to  Oct. 
31,   1864.     The  Michigan  men  mentioned  are: — 

Gabriel  Cole,  private,  5th  Mich.  inf. 

Henry  M.  Fox,  sergeant,  5th  Mich.  cav. 

Ulrich  Crocker,  private,  6th  Mich.  cav. 

The  above  are  the  names  of  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  who  have  individually  captured  flags  from 
the  enemy  since  July  1,  1863  and  who  for  their  gal- 
lantry are  recommended  to  the  War  department  as 
worthy  to  receive  Medals  of  Honor. 
2nd  Army  Corps. 
Sergeant  Joseph  B.  Kemp,  Co.  D,  5th  Mich.,  captured 

the  flag  of  31st  N.  C,  tearing  it  from  the  staff  which 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  color  bearer. 
Corp.  Benj.  F.  Youngs,  1st  Mich.  S.  S.,  captured  the 

colors  of  35th  N.  C.  at  Petersburg,  June  17,  1864. 

**Over  200  flags  captured  from  the  rebels  were 
received  at  the  Adj.  office.  Many  were  disposed  of  by 
those  capturing  them  not  knowing  that  they  were 
pubhc  property.'' 
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Hdqts.  Middle  Military  Division. 
Oct.  21,  1864. 

The  following  named  officers  and  enlisted  men  will 
proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C.  with  colors  captured 
from  the  enemy  in  the  engagement  of  the  19th  instant 
and  will  deliver  them  over  to  the  Sec't'y  of  War.  This 
duty  being  accomplished  they  will  immediately  join 
their  proper  command. 

The  quartermaster's  dept.  will  furnish  necessary 
transportation. 

Col.  Geo.  M.  Love,  166  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Capt.  E.  B.  Edwards,  co.  A,  1st  Vt.  cav. 
Sergt.  D.  H.  Scofield,  5th  N.  Y.  cav. 
Sergt.  E.  D.  Woofbury,  co.  E,  87  Pa.    vol. 
Private  T.  M.  Wells,  chief  bugler,  6th  N.  Y.  cav. 
Private  Ulrich  Crocker,  co.  M,  6th  Mich.  cav. 
Private  James  Sweeney,  co.  A,  1st  Vt.  cav. 
Private  J.  Parks,  co.  A,  9th  N.  Y.  cav. 
Private  Ira  Hough,  co.  E,  8th  Ind.  vol. 
(Signed)  C.  Kingsbury,  Jr., 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


THOMAS   W.    CUSTER,   M.    H. 

Lt.  CO.  B,  6th  Mich.  Cavalry 


Custer,  Thomas  W.,  Monroe.  Enlisted  in  company 
H,  21st  Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1861,  for  three  years. 

Age  18. 

Served  with  this  organization  until  Oct.  10,  1864. 

Re-entered  service  in  company  B,  6th  Mich.  cav.  as 
2nd  lieut. 

Commissioned  to  date,  July  11,  1864. 
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Brevet  1st  lieutenant,  captain,  and  major,  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers. Mar.  13,  1865,  for  distinguished  and  gallant 
conduct. 

Discharged  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  24,  1865. 

2nd  lieutenant,  1st  U.  S.  infantry,  Feb.  23,  1866. 

1st  lieutenant,  7th  U.  S.  cavalry,  July  28,  1866. 

Regimental  quartermaster,  Dec.  3,  1866. 

Captain,  Dec.  2,  1875. 

Brevet  captain  to  date,  March  2,  1867,  for  gallant  and 
distinguished  conduct  in  the  engagement  with  the 
enemy|at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  March  2,  1865. 

Major  March  2,  1867,  for  distinguished  conduct  with 

^    the  enemy  at  Namozine  Church,   Va.,   April,    1865. 

Ljieut.  col.  March  2,  1867,  for  distinguished  courage 
and  service  at  the  battle  of  Sailors  Creek,  Va. 

Medal  of  Honor  awarded: — April  24,  1865  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  flag  at  Namozine  Church,  April  2,  1865. 

A  second  Medal  of  Honor,  May  22,  1865,  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  flag  at  Sailors  Creek,  April  6th,  1865. 

Killed  in  action  With  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Little  Big 
River,  Mont.  Terr.,  June  25,  1876. 
Lt.  Custer  was  one  of  the  four  soldiers  in  the  United 

States  to  receive  the  second  award  of  the  Medal  of 

Honor. 

Ground  of  award: — The  War  department  issued  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  2nd  Lieut.  Thos.  W.  Custer,  co. 
B,  6th  Mich,  cavalry.  May  3.  Place:  Namozine 
Church,  Va^  Date  of  action,  April  2,  1865.  Ground: 
Capture^ffflag. 

2nd  Medal  of  Honor  given  by  War  dept.  May  26, 
1865,  for  action  April  6,  1865  at  Sailors  Creek,  Va. 
''Leaped  his  horse  over  the  enemy's  works  and  cap- 
tured two  stands  of  colors  having  his  horse  shot 
under  him  and  receiving  a  severe  wound." 
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Gen.  Geo.  A.  Custer,  brigadier  general  of  Michigan 
volunteers  in  an  order  addressed  to  his  troops  dated 
April  9,  1865  said: — *' During  the  past  six  months, 
though  in  most  instances  confronted  by  superior 
numbe'Ts,  you  have  captured  from  the  enemy  in  open 
battle  111  pieces  of  field  artillery,  65  battle  flags  and 
upward  of  10,000  prisoners  of  war,  including  seven 
general  officers.  Within  the  past  ten  days  and  included 
in  the  above  you  have  captured  46  field  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  37  battle  flags.  You  have  never  lost  a  gun, 
never  lost  a  color,  never  been  defeated,  and  notwith- 
standing the  num.erous  engagements  in  which  you  have 
borne  a  prominent  part  you  have  captured  every  piece 
of  artillery  which  the  enemy  has  opened  upon  you." 
Thomas  Ward  Custer,  brother  of  General  G.  A.  Custer, 

born  in  New  Rumley,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  March 

15,  1845. 
Died  in  Mont.,  June  25,  1876. 
Enlisted  in  Ohio  regiment  as  aide-de-camp  on  Gen.  G. 

A.  Custer  staff.  Army  of  Potomac. 
2nd  Lt.  in  6th  cavah-y,  Nov.  8,  1864. 

His  horse  was  often  neck  and  neck  with  that  of  his 
famous  brother.  When  he  captured  his  second  flag 
at  Sailors  Creek,  he  was  shot  by  the  standard  bearer 
in  the  face.  He  was  preparing  to  charge  again  when 
he  was  stopped  by  his  brother  and  told  to  go  to  the 
rear.  As  he  paid  no  attention  to  this  request  it  became 
necessary  for  Gen.  Custer  to  order  him  under  arrest 
before  he  could  check  his  ardor. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  he  accompanied  Gen.  Custer 
to  Texas  and  served  on  the  staff  until  mustered  out  in 
Nov.  He  received  the  brevets  of  captain,  major,  and 
lieutenant  colonel,  Feb.  23,  1866;  2nd  lieut.  in  1st 
infantry  of  regular  army  and  on  July  28,  1st  lieut.  in 
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brother's  reg.  of  7th  cav.  When  asked  his  opinion  of 
his  brother  Gen.  Custer  said: — ''If  you  want  to  know 
my  opinion  of  Tom,  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  he 
should  be  the  general  and  I  the  captain." 

"1st  Lieut.  Thos.  W.  Custer,  6th  Mich.  cav.  to  be 
major  of  vol.  by  brevet  for  distinguished  conduct  at 
the  battles  of  Dinwiddle  Court  House,  March  31;  Five 
Forks,  April  1;  Sailors  Creek,  April  6,  1865  at  which 
latter  place  he  leaped  his  horse  over  the  enemy's  works, 
be  ng  one  of  the  first  to  enter  them  and  captured  two 
stands  of  colors  having  his  horse  shot  under  him  and 
received  a  severe  wound." 

Order  signed  by  Maj.  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

BYRON   M.    CUTCHEON,  M.  H. 

Major  20th  Michigan  Infantry 

CuTCHEON,   Byron  M.     Born  at  Pembroke,   N.   H., 

May  11,  1836. 
Educated    in    Pembroke    preparatory    schools;    Mich. 

State   Normal,    Ypsilanti;   was   graduated   from   U. 

of  M.,  classical  course,  1861,  and  the  law  school  in 

1866. 
Came  to  Michigan  1855. 
Principal  of  Ypsilanti  high  school. 
Served  in  Civil  War  with  the  20th,  27th  Mich,  inf.; 

commanded    2nd    brigade,    first   division.    Army    of 

Potomac,  in  1864;  mustered  out,  1865. 
Practiced  law  at  Manistee,  where  he  began  in  1867. 
Presidential  elector,   1868. 
City    attorney    of    Manistee,     1870-'71;    prosecuting 

attorney,    1873-74;   Postmaster.    1877-83. 
Regent  of  University  of  Michigan,  1875-83.     " 
President,  orator  and  poet  of  Alumni  Association,  U. 

oQm. 
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Member  ot  lorty-eighth,  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  con- 
gresses. 

Member  of  Sons  of  American  Revolution;  Medal  of 
Honor  Legion,  G.  A.  R. 

Author  of  ''Memoirs  of  Gen.  Phil  H.  Sheridan,"  1891; 
"History  of  the  class  of  1861,  U.  of  M.,"  1902;  "History 
of  the  20th  Mich,  infantry,"  1904;  joint  author, 
"History  of  Michigan  as  a  Province  Territory  and 
State,"  1906. 

Later  residence,  74  Paris  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Died,  1908. 

Military  record: — Cutcheon,  Byron  M. — Ypsilanti. 
Entered  service  in  company  O,  20th  infantry,  at 
organization,  as  second  lieutenant,  for  three  years. 

Age  26. 

Commissioned,  July  15,  1862.  Mustered,  July  15, 
1862. 

Commissioned  captam,  July  29,  1862.  Mustered,  Aug. 
16,  1862. 

Commissioned  major,  Oct.  14,  1862. 

Commissioned  lieut.  colonel,  Nov.  16,  1863.  Mustered 
to  date  Nov.  16,  1863. 

Commissioned  colonel,  Nov.  21,  1863.  Mustered,  Jan. 
8,  '64. 

Wounded  in  action.  May  10,  '64. 

Commanding  second  brigade,  first  division.  Ninth  army 
corps,  from  Oct.  17,  1864  to  Dec,  1864. 

Twice  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

Brevet  colonel  U.  S.  volunteers,  Aug.  18,  1864,  for 
gallant  services  at  battles  of  Wilderness  and  Spottsyl- 
vania, and  operations  before  Petersburg,  Va. 

Mustered  out,  Dec.  18,  1864. 

Commissioned  colonel  27th  inf.,  Nov.  12,  1864. 

Mustered,  Dec.  19,  1864. 
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Commanding  second  brigade,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1865. 
Resigned  and  honorably  discharged,   March  6,   1865, 

by  S.  O.  No.  100  War  dept. 
Brevet  brigadier  gen.  volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  for 

conspicuous   bravery   at   battle   of   Wilderness,   Va. 
Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress,  June  29,  1891,  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ky.,  May  10, 

1863. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Byron  Cutcheon,  major  20th 

Michigan    inf.,    awarded    Congressional    Medal    of 

Honor,  June  29,  1891. 
Place: — Horseshoe  Bend,  Ky. 
Time:— May  10,  1863. 
Ground  of  award: — ** Distinguished  gallantry  in  leading 

his  regiment  in  a  charge  on  a  house  occupied  by 

enemy." 

CHARLES  H.  DE  PUT,  M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  H,  1st  Mich.  S.  S. 

De  Put,  Charles  H.  Enlisted  in  battery  D,  First 
111.  light  artillery,  Aug.  17,  1861  at  Lima,  Ind. 

Discharged  for  disability,  Feb.  10,  1863. 

Re-entered  service  in  co.  H,  1st  Mich.  S.  S.,  Aug.  5, 
1863  at  Lima  for  three  years. 

Age  21. 

Mustered  Aug.  20,  1863. 

Taken  prisoner,  July  30,  1864. 

Promoted  sergeant,  July  2,  1864. 

Confined  at  Danville,  N.  C,  July,  1864  to  Feb.  20, 
1865. 

Discharged  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  July  7,  1865. 

Later  residence,  Kalkaska,  Mich. 
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July  30,  1896,  Charles  H.  De  Puy  was  awarded  a 
Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress  for  gallantry  in  action, 
July  30,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 

Ground  of  award: — "Being  an  old  artillerist  aided  Gen- 
eral Bartlett  in  working  the  guns  of  the  dismantled 
fort." 

Report  205  by  Col.   Chas.  V.   DeLand,   1st  Mich, 
sharpshooters. 
"July  30,  1864. 

Captain: — The  participation  of  this  regiment  in  the 
action  is  hereby  stated  as  follows: — We  went  into  the 
action  with  about  100  guns.  In  the  charge  on  the 
enemy's  works  the  regiment  took  a  small  section  on 
the  left  of  the  fort  capturing  about  30  prisoners  in 
their  works.  The  com-mand  aided  in  repulsing  two 
charges  and  also  in  clearing  a  small  flanker  of  rebels, 
capturing  about  20  more,  making  about  50  in  all.  A 
part  of  the  regiment  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Bartlett, 
assisted  in  working  two  pieces  of  cannon  found  near 
the  fort  as  long  as  ammunition  could  be  obtained,  then 
the  works  were  abandoned.  We  lost  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  one  State  color.'* 

Concerning  the  lost  colors: — 
Aug.  3,  1864. 

Report  by  Lieut.  Col.  Byron  M.  Cutcheon, 
Commanding  20th  Mich.  inf. 

After  describing  the  stampede  of  the  46th  N.Y.  and 
gallantry  and  coolness  of  the  sharpshooters,  Cutcheon 
says: — "It  was  sometime  before  I  learned  that  any 
part  of  my  command  was  still  in  the  rebel  fort,  but  I 
learned  at  about  three  p.  m.  that  our  colors  were  still 
flying  on  their  works,  defended  by  about  30  of  our  men. 
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Of  these  about  ten  escaped  and  the  remainder  were 
taken,  among  them  all  that  remained  of  the  color 
guard,  of  whom  only  two  remained  uninjured.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn  the  colors  of  the  20th  and  the  2nd  Mich. 
were  the  last  displayed  on  the  rebel  fort." 

ROBERT  DODD,   M.   H. 

Pvt.  CO.  E,  27th  Mich.  Infantry 

DoDD,  Robert.  Hamtramck.  Enlisted  with  Stanton 
Guard,  May  4,  1862. 

At  Detroit  for  3  years. 

Age  18. 

Mustered,  May  6,  1862. 

Mustered  out  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  25,  1862. 

Re-entered  service. 

Enlisted  in  company  E,  27th  infantry,  as  •  corporal, 
Nov.  19,  1862. 

At  Detroit  for  3  years. 

Mustered,  Feb.  25,  1863. 

Mustered  out  at  DeLaney  House,  D.  C,  July  26,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Dodd,  Robert  F.,  priv.  co. 
E,  27th  Mich,  inf.,  Hamtramck,  July  27,  1896,  was 
awarded  Medal  of  Honor,  July  30,  1864,  at  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Ground  of  award: — While  acting  as  orderly  volun- 
tarily assisted  to  carry  off  the  wounded  from  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  crater  while  exposed  to  heavy 
fire. 

JOHN    A.    FALCONER,    M.    H. 

Corp.  CO.  A,  17th  Mich.  Infantry 

Falconer,  John  A.,  Manchester.  Enlisted  in  co.  A, 
17th  inf.,  June  27,  1862,  at  Manchester,  for  three 
years. 
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Age  18. 

Mustered,  Aug.  19,  1862. 

Corporal,  March  1,  1864. 

Sergeant,  May  12,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  DeLaney  House,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865. 

Received  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  at  Ft.  Saunders, 
Tenn. 

Later  residence,  Warnersburg,  Mo. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — To  John  A.  Falconer,  corp. 
CO.  A,  17th  Mich,  inf.,  July  27,  1896,  by  War  Die- 
partment  for  gallantry  at  Fort  Saunders,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  where  on  the  20th  of  Nov.,  1863,  he  "conducted 
the  burning  party  of  his  regiment  at  the  time  a  charge 
was  m.ade  on  the  enemy's  picket  line,  and  burned  the 
house  which  sheltered  the  enemy's  sharpshooters, 
thus  insuring  success  to  a  hazardous  enterprise." 

CHARLES  S.   FALL,    M.    H. 

Serg.  CO.  E,  26th  Mich.  Infantry 

Fall,  Charles  S.,  Hamburg.  Enlisted  in  co.  E,  26th 
inf.,  Aug.  6,  1862,  at  Hamburg  for  three  years. 

Age  20. 

Mustered,  Sept.  10,  1862. 

Corporal,  March  28,  1863. 

1st  Sergeant,  Sept.  1;  1864. 

Sergeant  major,  Jan.  18,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  4,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor: — Awarded  by  Congress  to  Charles  S. 
Fall,  Serg.  co.  E,  26th  Mich,  inf.,  May  13,  1899  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Va., 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1864,  for  being  ''One  of  the  first 
to  mount  the  Confederate  works  where  he  bayonetted 
two  of  the  enemy  and  captured  a  Confederate  flag 
but  threw  it  away  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy." 
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"The]  26th  ||was  [organizedf  at j  Jackson  and  mus- 
tered into  service  Dec.  12,  1862.  The  field  staff  and 
line  ofi&cers  at  organization  were  as  follows: — 

Col.  Judson  S.  Farrar,  Mt.  Clemens;  Lt.  Col.  Henry 
H.  Wells,  Detroit;  Maj.  William  Donnel,  Saginaw; 
Surgeon  Ennis  Church,  Marshall;  Assistant  Surgeon 
Mahlon  H.  Raymond,  Grass  Lake;  2nd  AssH  Surgeon 
Odney  D.  Broods,  Muskegon;  Adjutant  Chas.  D.  Fox, 
Lyons;  Quartermaster  Charles  E.  Crane,  Adrian;  Chap- 
lain Jonathan  Blanchard,  Ann  Arbor." 

Co.  C — Capt.  James  A.  Lothian,  Muskegon;  1st  Lt. 
Henry  Dopson,  Muskegon;  2nd  Lt.  Chauncey  Gibbs, 
Muskegon. 

Co.  E — Capt.  John  C.  Colver,  Hamburg;  1st  Lt. 
Edwin  Hadley,  Ann  Arbor;  2nd  Lt.  Charles  E.  Grisson, 
Hamburg. 

'*The  regiment  left  Jackson  for  Washington  the 
day  after  it  was  mustered  into  service  and  was  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  provost  duty  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

*ln  April,  1863,  the  26th  proceeded  to  Suffolk  and 
from  this  point  joined  in  several  expeditions  in  which  it 
gave  evidence  of  its  future  splendid  record. 

"In  July  it  was  ordered  to  N.  Y.  City  during 
the  excitement  of  the  riots  attending  the  draft. 

**In  October  it  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
1st  brigade,  first  division,  second  corps,  General 
Miles  and  Gen.  Hancock." 

Had  reputation  of  being  the  best  skirmish  regiment 
in  the  army  and  so  took  part  in  many  hazardous 
advances. 

"On  the  nth  of  May  the  26th  gallantly  attacked  the 
enemy  across  the  river  Potomac.  The  next  day  it 
participated  in  the  historic  charge,  near  Spottsylvania, 
upon  the  Confederate  works,  which  were  carried  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle.  The 
26th  being  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  plant  its  colors 
on  the  rebel  works.  Jumping  over  the  works,  a  battery 
of  two  guns  with  the  gunners  were  captured  but  the 
regiment  swept  along  the  enemy's  lines  for  a  mile 
taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  guns  and  colors  but 
suffered  severely  from  the  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy. 
This  charge  was  made  by  the  26th  after  an  all  night's 
march  in  a  storm  reaching  its  position  in  the  line  to 
make  the  assault  just  as  the  Union  lines  moved  for- 
ward in  the  charge." 

Disbanded,  June  16,  1865. 

ALEXANDER  A.   FORMAN,   M.   H. 

Corp.  CO.  E,  7th  Mich.  Infantry 

Form  AN,  Alexander  A.,  Jonesville.     Enlisted  in  co. 

C,  7th  inf.,  as  corporal,  June  19,  1861,  at  Jonesville, 

for  3  years. 
Age  19. 

Mustered  Aug.  22,  1861. 

Wounded  in  action  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  at  Detroit,  Nov.  10,   1862. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Alexander  A.  Forman,  corp. 

CO.  E,  7th  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  Medal  of  Honor  by 

Congress,  Aug.  17,  1895. 
Place: — Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
Time:— May  31,  1862. 
Ground  of  award: — Although   wounded    he   continued 

fighting  until  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was 

carried  off  from  the  field. 
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HENRY  M.   FOX,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  M,  5tli  Mich.  Cavalry- 
Fox,  Henry  M.,  Union.     Enlisted  in  company  M,  5th 

cav.,  Aug.  12,  1862,  at  Coldwater,  for  3  years. 
Age  16. 

Mustered,  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Promoted  corp'l,  Aug.  2,  1863;  1st  sergeant,  Jan.   1, 

1865;  2nd  It.,  April  4,  1865. 
Mustered  out  at  Fort  Leavenworth,   Kan.,  June  19, 

1865. 
Later  residence,  Union,  Mich. 
Medal  of  Honor  award  :—^Sept.  27,  1864,  for  capture  of 

a  flag,  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 

SAMUEL  S.   FRENCH,   M.   H. 

7th  Mich.  Infantry 

French,  Samuel  S.,   (Veteran),   Tuscola  county. 
Enlisted  in  co.  E,  7th  Mich,  inf.,  Aug.   12,   1861,   at 

Tuscola,  for  3  years. 
Age  20. 

Mustered,  Aug.  22,  1861. 

Re-enlisted,  Dec.  18,  1863,  at  Stevensburg,  Va. 
Mustered,  Dec.  19,  1863. 

Wounded  in  action,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31,  1862. 
Corporal. 

Absent  sick,  Dec.  14,  1864. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Conferred  by  Congress,  Oct. 

24,  1895,  for  bravery,  May  31,  1862,  at  Fair  Oaks— 

'^Continued  fighting  after  being  wounded  until  he 

fainted  from  loss  of  blood." 
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HAROLD  A.  FURLONG,  M.  H. 

Lieut.  353rd  Infantry,  89th  Division 

Furlong,  Harold  Arthur,  Detroit. 

Born  Aug.  1,  1895. 

Son  of  Arthur  D.  and  Myrtle  A.  Furlong. 

Educated  in  public  schools  of  Pontiac  and  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  and  Springfield,  Illinois.  Was  graduated 
from  Saginaw  high  school;  attended  M.  A.  C.  three 
years,  specializing  in  dairy  chemistry. 

Military  training  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.  and  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Kansas;  is  the  first  Michigan  man  in  the  World's 
war  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Military  record: — Enlisted  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  10, 
1917,  in  9th  co.,  10  Prov.  training  regiment. 
Ft.  Sheridan.  Commissioned  second  lieut.  at  Ft. 
Sheridan.  Transferred  to  Camp  Funston  as  special 
instructor  in  physical  drill  and  bayonet  practice; 
transferred  to  co.  M,  353rd  inf.,  89th  division,  with 
which  he  went  overseas.  May  22,  1918.  Promoted 
first  lieut.,  Oct.,  1918  in  the  field.  Fought  in  three 
engagements  in  St.  Mihiel  sector,  France.  With 
third  army  of  occupation  near  Coblenz,  Germany, 
Feb.,  1919.  Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  by  Major  General  Winn,  commander  of  the 
89th  division  at  Gondelshien,  Germany,  Dec.  17, 
1918  for  extraordinary  bravery  in  action,  Nov.  1, 
1918. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — For  conspicuous,  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  action  with  the  enemy  near  Bantheville,  France, 
Nov.  1,  1918.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
attack  in  Bois  de  Bantheville,  when  his  company 
was  held  up  by  severe  machine-gun  fire  from  the 
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front,  which  killed  his  company  commander  and 
several  soldiers,  Lieut.  Furlong  moved  out  in  advance 
of  the  line  with  great  courage  and  coolness;  crossing 
an  open  space  several  hundred  yards  wide  and  taking 
up  a  position  behind  the  line  of  machine-guns,  he 
closed  in  on  them,  one  at  a  time,  killing  a  number  of 
the  enemy  with  his  rifle,  putting  four  machme-gun 
nests  out  of  action  and  driving  twenty  German  pris- 
oners into  our  lines. 
Home  address: — Arthur  D.  Furlong,  2950  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  DetroH. 

By  direction  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  9, 
1918,  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  Feb.  5th,  1919, 
on  the  recommendation  cabled  by  Gen.  Pershing. 

CORNELIUS  HADLEY,  M.  H. 

Serg.  CO.  F,  9th  Mich.  Calvary 

Hadley,  Cornelius,   Litchfield.     Enlisted  in  co.  H., 

4th  inf.,  as  corporal,  June  20,  1861,  at  Adrian,  for  3 

years. 
Age  23. 

Mustered,  June  20,  1861. 
Sergeant. 
Discharged   for  disability   at   Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Oct. 

23,  1862. 
Re-entered  service.     Enlisted  in  co.  M,   9th  cav.,  as 

sergeant.  May  7,  1863,  at  Coldwater,  for  3  years. 
Mustered,  May  19,  1863. 
Transferred  to  co.  F,  May  20,  1863. 
Discharged  to  accept  commission  in  U.  S.  colored  troops, 

June  16,  1864. 
Died  March  22,  1902. 
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Buried  at  Litchfield. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by 
the  War  department  to  Cornelius  Hadley,  sergeant 
CO.  F,  9th  Mich,  cav.,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1898. 

Ground  of  award: — Nov.  20,  1863,  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  with  one  companion  voluntarily  carried 
through  the  enemy's  lines  important  dispatches  from 
General  Grant  to  General  Burnsides,  then  besieged 
within  Knoxville,  and  brought  back  replies.  His 
comrade's  horse  being  shot  and  the  man  taken  pris- 
oner, 

SIDNEY  HAI'^HT,  M.   H. 

Corp.  CO.  E,  1st  Mich.  S.  S. 

Haight,  Sidney.  Goodland.  Enlisted  m  co.  E,  1st 
Michigan  sharpshooters,  Oct.  23,  1863,  at  Goodland, 
for  3  years. 

Age  17. 

Mustered,  Oct.  30,  1863. 

Corporal. 

Mustered  out  at  Delaney  House,  D.  C,  July  28,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Sidney  Haight,  corp.  co. 
E,  1st  Mich.  S.  S.,  was  awarded  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  July  31,  1896. 

Ground  of  award: — July  30,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
"Instead  of  retreating,  remained  in  the  captured 
works,  regardless  of  his  personal  safety  and  exposed 
to  firing,  which  he  boldly  and  deliberately  returned 
until  the  enemy  was  upon  him." 

SMITH  HASTINGS,  M.  H. 

Capt.  CO.  M,  5th  Mich.  Cavalry 

Hastings,  Smith.  Enlisted  in  co.  C,  1st  inf.,  April  24, 
1861,  at  Coldwater,  for  3  mo. 
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Age  18. 

Mustered  May  1,  1861.  Mustered  out  at  Detroit,  Aug. 
7,  1861. 

Re-entered  service  in  co.  M,  5th  cav.,  as  1st  Lieut,  at 
organization. 

Commissioned,  Aug.  14,  1862.  Mustered.  Aug.  30, 
1862. 

Commissioned  captain,  Jan.  10,  1863.  Wounded  in 
action  at  Trevilian  Station,  Va.,  June  12,  1864. 

Commissioned  major,  Aug.  9,  1864.  Mustered,  Sept. 
20,  1864. 

Commissioned  colonel,  Dec.  17,  1864. 

Commissioned  It.  colonel,  Nov.  10,  1864.  Mustered, 
Dec.  31,  1864. 

Mustered  out  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  June  22,  1865. 

Later  residence,  Denver,  Colo. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Smith  H.  Hastings,  Captain 
CO.  M,  5th  Mich,  cav.,  was  awarded  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  Aug.  2,  1897.  Action,  July  24, 
1863.     Newby's  Crossroads,  Va. 

Ground  of  award:- — While  in  command  of  a  squadron 
m  rear  guard  of  a  cavalry  division — then  retiring 
before  the  advance  of  a  corps  of  infantry — was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  and  orders  having  been  g'ven 
to  abandon  the  guns  of  a  section  of  field  artillery 
with  the  rear  guard  that  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
capture,  he  disregarded  orders  received  and  aided  in 
repelling  the  attack  and  saving   the  guns. 

EDWARD  HILL,  M.   H. 

Capt.  CO.  K,  16th  Mich.  Infantry 

Hill,  Edward.  Detroit.  Entered  service  in  co.  D, 
lancers,  at  organization  as  1st  It.,  Oct.  16,  1861; 
at  Detroit,  for  3  years.  Mustered  out,  Mar. 
20,  '62. 
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Re-entered  service,  co.  K,  16th  inf.,  at  organization,  as 
24id  It. 

Commissioned,  Mar.  19,  1862.  Mustered,  Mar.  24, 
1862. 

Commissioned  1st  It.,  July  29,  1862.  Mustered,  July 
29,  1862. 

Wounded  in  action  at  Manassas,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Commissioned  captain  co.  H,  April  17,  1863.  Mustered, 
May  24,  1863. 

Transferred  to  co.  K,  Oct.  1,  1863. 

Wounded  in  action,  June  1,  1864. 

Commissioned  major,  Sept.  30,  1864.  Mustered,  Jan. 
17,  1865. 

Discharged  to  accept  promotion.  May  11,  1865. 

Commissioned  It.  col..  May  8,  1865.  Mustered,  May 
11,  1865.     . 

Division  inspector,   June,   1865. 

Discharged  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  July  1,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Medal  of  Honor  conferred  by 
Congress,  Dec.  14,  1893,  for  "distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  action  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June,  '64.*' 

Ground  of  award: — ''Led  the  brigade  skirmish  line  in  a 
desperate  charge  on  the  enemy's  masked  batteries 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded."     ''June    1,    1864.     Cold    Harbor." 

ADDISON  J.    HODGES,   M.   H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Hodges,  Addison  J.     Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inl., 

June  15,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  20. 

Promoted  corporal. 
Discharged,  at  East  Point,  Ga.,  Sept.  26,  1864. 
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Medal  of  Honor  award: — Dec.  31,  1907.  Addison  J. 
Hodges,  pvt.,  CO.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.,  was  awarded  a 
Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress. 

Place  of  action: — Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Time  of  action:— May  3,  1863. 

Ground  of  award: — "Was  one  of  a  party  that  volun- 
teered and  attempted  to  run  the  enemy's  batteries 
with  a  steam  tug  and  two  barges  loaded  with  sub- 
sistence stores.'' 

[47th  Ohio  infantry. 

Co.  B  was  organized  by  W.  H.  Ward  of  Adrian,  Mich. 
There  being  no  vacancy  in  Michigan,  its  services 
were  offered  to  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  assigned  it  to 
the  47th  Ohio.] 

JOHN  HACK,   M.   H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Hack,  John.     Enlisted  jn  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.,  June 

15,  1861,  at  Adrian,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  18. 
Discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service,  at  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  Aug.  20,  1864. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Date  of  award,  Feb.  5,  1907. 
Place  of  action: — Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  3,  1865. 
Ground  of  award: — *'Was  one  of  a  party  of  volunteers 

who  attempted  to  run  the  enemy's  batteries  with  a 

steam  tug  and  two  barges  loaded  with  subsistence 

stores.'* 

CHARLIES  M.   HOLTON,   M.    H. 

7th  Mich.  Cavalry 

HoLTON,  Charles  M.,  1st  sergeant,  co.  A,  7th  Mich, 
cav..  Battle  Creek.  Enlisted  in  co.  A,  7th  Mich, 
cav.,  as  1st  sergeant,  Sept.  4,  1862,  at  Battle  Creek, 
for  3  years. 
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Age  24. 

Mustered,  Oct.  13,  1862. 

Discharged  to  accept  promotion,  May  1,  1864. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.  co.  C  to  date  March  22,  1864. 

Commissioned  1st  It.,  May  24,  1865.     Mustered,  May 

24,  1865. 
Discharged,  June  17,  1865. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — July  14,   1863,  Charles  M. 

Holton,  1st  sergeant,  co.  A,  7th  Mich.  cav. 
Ground  of  award: — Captured  the  flag  of   the  65th  Va. 

inf.  (C.  S.  A.).     The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 

Mar.  21,  1889. 

PATRICK  IRWIN,  M.  H. 

Serg.  CO.  H,  14th  Mich.  Infantry 

Irwin,  Patrick  (Veteran),  Ann  Arbor.  Enlisted  in 
CO.  H,  14th  Mich,  inf.,  as  sergeant,  Sept.  30,  1861  at 
Ann  Arbor,  for  3  years. 

Age  22. 

Mustered,  Jan.  7,  1862. 

Re-enlisted,  Jan.  4, 1864,  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  Mustered, 
Feb.  4,  1864. 

First  sergeant.     Discharged  to  accept  promotion,  Oct. 

4,  1864. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  Aug.  10,  1864.    Mustered,  Oct. 

5,  1864. 

Discharged  to  accept  promotion.  May  25,  1865. 
Commissioned  1st  It.  co.  G,  Feb.  10,  1865.     Mustered, 

May  26,  1865. 
Commissioned  captain  co.  K,  July  5,  1865. 
Mustered  out,  July  8,  1865. 
Later  residence,  Ann  Arbor. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — First  Sergeant  Patrick  Irwin, 

veteran  of  co.  F,  14th  1   ich.  inf.,  /pril  28,  1896. 
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V  round  of  award: — Sept.*  1,  1864,  at  Jonesboro,  Ga. 
"In  a  charge  by  the  14th  Mich.  inf.  against  the 
intrenched  ene  ny  was  the  first  man  over  the  line  of 
works  of  the  enemy  and  demanded  and  received  the 
surrender  of  a  Confederate  general  officer  and  his 
command.'* 

JOSEPH    S.    KEEN,    M.    H. 

Serg.  CO.  D,  13th  Mich.  Infantry 

Keen,  Joseph  S.     Wayne. 

Born  at  Stanford,  Vale  of  Berkshxre,  England^ 

Educated  in  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Married  Sarah  W.  Dean,  Oct.  6,  1868. 

Children:     Williston  A.  Keen  and  Albert  Sidney  Keen. 

Residence,  [1918],  Detroit. 

Military  service:  Joseph  S.  Keen  enlisted  inco.  D, 
13th  inf.,  Feb.  1,  1862,  at  Detroit,  for  three  years. 

Age  19. 

Mustered,  Feb.  27,  1862. 

Corporal,  August  31,  1862. 

Sergeant,  April  1,  1863. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

Returned  to  regin  ent,  Oct.  1,  1864,  at  Atlanta^  Ga. 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service,  at  Detroit, 
Feb.  28,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award:  Joseph  S.  Keen,  sergeant  co. 
D,  13th  Mich.  inf.  was  awarded  Medal  of  Honor, 
Aug.  4,  1899. 

Ground  of  award:  "While  on  Oct.  1,  1864,  an  escaped 
prisoner  of  war  within  the  Confederate  Imes,  wit- 
nessed an  important  movement  of  the  enemy  and 
at  great  personal  risk  made  his  way  through  the 
lines  with  the  news  of  the  movement  to  Sherman's 
army." 
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Ed.  note: — A  grandson,  Howard  A.  Keen,  b.  1897,  was  in 
service  with  the  17th  regular  field  artillery  in  Euro- 
pean war. 

ANDREW  J.    KELLY,   M.    H. 

17th  Mich.  Infantry 

Kelly,  Andrew  J.,  Adrian.  Enlisted  in  co.  E,  17th 
inf.,  Aug.  12,  1862,  at  Ypsilanti,  for  3  years. 

Age  18. 

Mustered,  Aug.  19,  1862,  corp.  Sergt.,  May  1,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  DeLaney  House,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865. 

Later  residence,  Crookston,  Minn. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Received  Medal  of  Honor 
awarded  by  the  War  department,  April  17,  1900  to 
Private  Kelly  for  gallantry  at  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Ground  of  award: — Andrew  J.  Kelly,  private  in  co.  E, 
17th  Mich.  inf.  on  Nov.  20,  1863,  at  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn.,  having  voluntarily  accompanied  a  small 
party  to  destroy  buildings  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
whence  sharpshooters  had  been  firing,  disregarded 
an  order  to  retire,  remained  and  completed  the  firing 
of  the  buildings  thus  insuring  their  total  destruction 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  from  thefire  ofthe 
advancing  enemy. 

JOSEPH  B.   KEMP,   M.    H. 

Sergt.  CO.  D,  5th  Mich.  Infantry 

Kemp,  Joseph  B.,  Veteran.  Whitmore  Lake.  En- 
listed in  CO.  F,  5th  inf.,  Aug.  19,  1861,  at  Ft. Wayne, 
for  3  jTs. 

Age  18. 

Mustered,  Aug.  28,  1861. 
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1st  sergt. 

Wounded  in  action  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 

Re-enlisted,  Jan.  22,  1864  at  Ft.  Wayne. 

Mustered,  Jan.  22,  1864. 

Transferred  to  eo.  D,  June  10,  1864. 

Missing  in  action,  June  22,  1864. 

Commissioned  1st  It.,  June  10,  1864. 

Mustered,  July  1,  1864. 

Commissioned  captain  co.  C,  May  18,  1865.     Mustered, 

May  17,  1865. 
Brevet  capt.  U.  S.  vol.,  April  9,  1865,  for  gallant  and 

meritorious  service  during  the  campaign  terminating 

with   the    surrender   of   the   insurgent    army   under 

Gen.    R.    E.    Lee.     Mustered   out   at   Jeffersonville, 

Ind.,  July  5,  1865. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — 1st  sergt.  co.  D,  5th  Mich. 

infantry,  June  22,  1899. 
Ground  of  award: — May  6,  1864,  captured  flag  of  the 

31  N.  C.  (C.  S.  A.)  at  Wilderness,  Va. 

HENRY   LEWIS,    M_.    H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Lewis,  Henry.  Veteran.  Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th 
Ohio  inf.,  June  15,  1861,  for  3  years.  (A  company 
organized  by  William  H.  Ward  at  Adrian  and  assigned 
to  the  47th  Ohio  inf.) 

Age  19.  ^ 

Promoted  corporal,  Sept.  1,  1862. 

Re-enlisted,  Feb.  20,  1864,  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Must- 
ered, Mar.  6,  1864. 

Talien  prisoner  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22,  1865. 

1st  sergeant,  Aug.  1,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Aug.  11,  1865. 
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Medal  of  Honor  award: — The  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  was  conferred,  April  17,  1917,  on  Henry- 
Lewis,  Corp.  CO.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf. 

Ground  of  award: — *'For  gallantry  in  action  at  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  May  3,  1863." 

MOSES  A.   LUCE,    M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  E,  4th  Mich.  Infantry 

Luce,  Moses  A.  McDonough,  111.  Enlisted  in  co. 
E,  4th  inf,  June  20,  1861,  at  Adrian,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  22. 

Mustered,  June  20,  1861. 

Sergeant,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

Mustered  out  at  expiration  of  service,  at  Detroit, 
June  28,  1864. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Awarded  by  Congress,  Feb. 
7,  1895  to  Sergt.  Moses  A.  Luce,  co.  E,  4th  Mich, 
inf.  *'At  Laurel  Hill,  Va.,  May  10,  1864,  volun- 
tarily returned  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  enemy 
to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded  and  helpless  comrade, 
and  carried  him  at  imminent  peril  to  a  place  of 
safety." 

DANIEL  m'fALL,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  E,  17th  Mich.  Infantry 

McFall,  Daniel,  Augusta.     Enlisted  in  co.  E,  17th 

inf.,  Aug.  6,  1862,  at  Ypsilanti,  for  3  years. 
Age  26. 

Mustered,    Aug.    19,    1862.     Corporal.     Sergeant. 
Mustered  out  at  DeLaney  House,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865, 
Later  residence^  Cone,  Mich. 
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Medal  of  Honor  award: — July  27,  1896,  for  gallantry  in 
service,  May  12,  1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Medal 
of  Honor  presented  by  War  department  to  Daniel 
McFall,  sergeant  of  co.  E,  17th  Mich.  inf.  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  where  on 
May  12,  1864,  "he  captured  the  colonel  commanding 
the  Confederate  brigade  that  charged  the  Union 
batteries;  on  the  same  day  rescued  an  officer  of  his 
regiment  from  the  enemy.'* 

ALEXANDER  U.   m'hALE,   M.   H. 

Corp.  CO.  C,  26th  Mich.  Infantry 

McHale,  Alexander  U.,  Muskegon.  Enlisted  in  co. 
C,  26th  Mich,  inf.,  Aug.  15,  1862,  at  Muskegon  for 
3  yrs. 

Age  20. 

Mustered,  Sept.  15,  1862. 

Corp.,  May  12,  1864. 

Sergeant,  May  13,  1865. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  June  9,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  4,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Jan.'  11,  1900,  to  Alexander 
U.  MiiHale,  corp.  co.  C,  26th  Mich.  inf.  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  May  12,  1864,  at  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  Va.  ** Captured  a  Confederate  flag  in 
a  charge,  threw  the  flag  over  m  front  of  the  works 
and  continued  in  the  charge  on  the  enemy.'' 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  at  Plattsburg 

Macomb,  Alexander,  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  3, 
1782. 


COMMEMORATIVE   MEDAL  OP   HONOK, 
Presented  to  General  Alexander  Macomb. 
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Entered  the  army  as  cornet,  light  dragoons,  Jan.  10, 
1799;  (N.  Y.). 

2nd  lent.  Mar.  2,  1799. 

Hon.  idischarged,  June  15,  1800. 

2nd  It.  2nd  inf.,  Feb.  16,  1801. 

1st  lieut.  engineers,  Oct.  12,  1802. 

Captain,  June  11,  1805. 

Maj.,  Feb.  23,  1808. 

Lieut,  col.,  July  23,  1811. 

Col.  artillery,  July  6,  1812. 

Brig,  gen.,  Jan.  24,  1814.  Retained  as  col.  chief 
engineers,  June  1,  1821. 

Maj.  gen.,  May  24,  1828. 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Plattsburg,  May 
29,  to  June  25,  1841. 

Brevet  major  general,  Sept.  11,  1814,  for  distinguished 
and  gallant  conduct  in  defeating  the  enemy  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Commemorative  Medal  of  Honor  award: — By  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  Nov.  3,- 1814,  was  ''Resolved  that 
the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  pre- 
sented to  Major  Gen.  Macomb  and  through  him  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  under  his 
command  and  to  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  for  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct in  defeating  the  enemy  at  Plattsburg,  Sept.  11, 
repelling  with  1,500  men  aided  by  a  body  of  militia 
and  volunteers  from  N.  Y.  and  Vermont  a  British 
veteran  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers;  and  that 
the  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  be  requested  to  cause  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  emblematical  of  this  triumph  and 
presented  to  Major  General  Macomb.'* 

Pied,  June  25,  1841, 


I 
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JOHN  W.   MENTER,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  Co.  D,  5th  Mich.  Infantry 

Menter,  John  W.   (Veteran),   Superior.      Enlisted  in 

CO.  F,  5th  inf.,  Aug.  9,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  23. 

Mustered,  Aug.  28,  1861. 
Re-enlisted,  as  corporal,  at  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  Dec. 

15.  1863. 
Mustered,  Dec.  27,  1863. 
Transferred  to  co.  D,  June  10,  1864. 
Sergeant,  Feb.,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  July  5,  1865. 
Later  residence,  Ovid,  Mich. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — John  W.  Menter,  sergeant, 

CO.  D,  5th  Mich,  inf.,  April  6,  1865;  capture  of  flag. 

Awarded  May  10,  1865. 

WALTER    MUNDELL,   M.    H. 

Corp.  CO.  E,  5th  Mich.  Infantry 

MuNDELL,  Walter,  (Veteran).  Grand  Rapids.  En- 
listed in  CO.  D,  3rd  inf.,'  May  13,  1861,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  22. 

Mustered,  June  10,  1861. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  June  1,  1862. 

Returned  to  regiment,  Nov.  20,  1862. 

Re-enlisted,  Dec.  23,  1863  at  Brandy  Station,  Va. 

Mustered,  Dec.  23,  1863. 

Transferred  to  co.  E,  5th  inf.,  June  10,  1864,  as  corp. 
Mustered  out  at  Jeffersonville,  Va.,  July  5,  1865. 
ied  at  Fowler,  Mich.,  April  20,  1900. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Awarded,  May  10,  1865  when 
Corp.  CO,  E,  5th  Mich,  inf.,  for  capture  of  flag  at 
Sailors  Creek,  April  6,   1865. 
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HENRY  H.    NASH,    M.    H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Nash,  Henry  H.       Adrian.     Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th 

Ohio,  June  15,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  19. 

Promoted  corporal. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22,  1864. 
Discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service  at  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  Aug.  20,   1864. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Henry  NasH,  corpl.,  co.  B, 

47th   Ohio  inf.,    on   the   9th   of   March,    1909,   was 

awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress. 
Place  of  action: — Vicksburg,    Miss.,    May  3,    1863. — 

*'Was  one  of  a  party  that  volunteered  and  attempted 

to  run  the  enemy  batteries  with  a  steam  tiig  and  two  . 

barges  loaded  with  subsistence  stores/* 

CONRAD   NOLL,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  D,  20th  Mich,  infantry 

Noll,  Conrad.  Ann  Arbor.  Enlisted  in  co.  D,  20th 
inf.,  Aug.  11,  1862,  at  Ann  Arbor,  for  three  yrs. 

Age  26. 

Mustered,  Aug.  18,  1862. 

Corporal,  Dec.  25,  1862.     Sergeant,  Jan.  1,  1865. 

Discharged,  July  14,  1865,  at  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit, 
on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action  beforePeters- 
burg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864. 

Participated  in  the  battles:  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
Horsehoe  Bend,  Ky.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Vicksburg, 
Miss.;  Blue  Springs;  Siege  of  Knoxville;  The  Wilder- 
ness; Spottsylvania;  North  Anna;  Cold  Harbor; 
before  Petersburg,  June  17  and  18,  1864,  July  30,  '64. 
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Later  residence,  Ann  Arbor. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Conrad  Noll,  sergt.  co.  D, 
20tli  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  Medal  of  Honor,  July 
28,  1896,  for  bravery  in  action  at  Spottsylvania, 
Va.,  May  12,  1864.  ''Seized  the  colors,  the  color- 
bearer  having  been  shot,  and  gallantly  fought  his 
way  out  with  them  though  the  enemy  was  on  the 
left  flank  and  rear." 

.ELLIOTT  M.   NORTON,   M.   H. 

Lt.  CO.  H,  6th  Mich.  Cavalry 

Norton,  Elliott  M.,  Wayland.  Enlisted  in  co.  B, 
6th  Mich,  cav.,  Nov.  21,  1862,  at  Grand  Rapids  for 
3  yrs. 

Age  27. 

Mustered,  Dec.  4,  1862. 

Sergeant,  April  1,  1863.  • 

Sergeant  m.ajor,  Aug.  6,  1864. 

Discharged  to  accept  promotion,  Aug.  6,  1864. 

Commissioned  2nd  lieut,  co.  H,  to  date,    July  1,  1864. 

Mustered,  Aug.  7,  1864. 

Discharged  to  accept  promotion,  Jan.  29,  1865. 

Commissioned  1st  lieut.  and  adjutant  to  date,  Jan. 
4,  1865. 

Mustered,  Jan.  29^  1865. 

Transferred  to  1st  cav.,  Nov.,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mar.  10,  1866. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Conferred  by  War  dep't  on 
Elliott  M.  Norton,  2nd  Heut.  co.  H,  6th  Mich.  cav. 
Issued  May  3,  1865,  for  the  capture  of  two  flags,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1865,  at  Sailors  Creek,  Va. 
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JOHN  R.  NORTON,  M.  H. 

Lt.  CO.  M.,  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cavalry 

Norton,  John  R.  (Veteran).  Enlisted  in  co.  K,  N.  Y. 
Lincoln  cav.  as  corporal,  Aug.  12,  1861,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  23. 

Mustered,  Aug.  12,  1861. 

Re-enlisted,  Jan.  1,  1864,  at  Charleston,  Va.  Must- 
ered, Jan.  1,  1864. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  Dec.  7,  1864,  to  rank  from  Sept. 
30,  1864. 

Mustered  out  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  27,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award  :^ — Lieut.  John  R.  Norton,  co. 
M,  l^t  N.  Y.  (Lincoln)  cav.,  was  awarded  a  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  May  3,  1865,  for  the 
capture  of  a  flag,  April  6,  1865,  at  Sailors  Creek,  Va. 

HENRY  C.   PETERS,   M.   H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Peters,  Henry  C.  (Veteran).  Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th 
Ohio,  June  15,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  21. 

Re-enlisted,  Feb.  20,  1864,  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Must- 
ered, Mar.  6,  1864. 

Promoted  cor.,  Nov.  1,  1864. 

Sergeant,  Jan.  1,  1865. 

Missing,  July  13,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award  :^ — Henry  C.  Peters,  pvt.  co. 
B,  47th  Ohio  inf.  vols.,  was  awarded  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  April  17,  1917,  for  gallantry  in 
Action  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  3,  1863. 
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HENRY    E.    PLANT,   M.    H. 

Corp.  CO.  F.,  14th  Mich  Infantry. 

Plant,  Henry  E.  (Veteran),  Crockery.  Enlisted  in 
CO.  F,  14th  Mich,  inf.,  Dec.  5,  1861,  at  Crockery  for 
3  years. 

Age  21. 

Mustered,  Feb.  13,  1862. 

Re-enlisted,  Jan.  4,  1864,  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Mustered,  Feb.  5,  1864. 

Sergeant. 

Mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  18,  1865. 

Later  residence,  Nunica,  Mich. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Conferred  by  War  dept., 
April  27,  1896.  At  Bentonville,  N.  C,  on  the  19th 
of  Mar.,  1865,  Corp.  Henry  E.  Plant,  co.  F,  14th 
Mich.  **rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and 
rescued  the  colors,  the  bearer  having  fallen  mortally 
wounded. " 

GEORGE   E.   RANNEY,   M.   H. 

Asst.  Surgeon,  2nd  Mich.  Cavalry 

Ranney,  George  E.,  Charlotte.      Entered  service  as 

private,  Sept.  9,  1861,  in  2nd  cav.,  at  Grand  Rapids, 

for  3  yrs. 
Age  23. 

Mustered  as  Hospital  Steward,  Oct.  2,  1861. 
Honorably  discharged  for  disability  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  16,  1862. 
Re-entered  service  in  2nd  cav.  as  assistant  surgeon. 
Commissioned,  June  6,  1863.     Mustered,  June  6,  1863. 
Commissioned     surgeon,    Nov.    15,    1864.     Mustered, 

Nov.  25,  1864. 
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Appointed  surgeon  136th  U.  S.  colored  troops.  Dis- 
charged at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1866. 

Served  as  active  assistant  surgeon  while  at  Hospital 
Steward. 

May  9,  1864,  was  made  brigade  surgeon  by  special 
order  of  medical  director  for  bravery  and  efficiency 
in  action  on  battle  field. 

Served  in  the  dual  role  of  brigade  surgeon  and  surgeon 
of  his  regiment  in  Sherman  campaign,  1864. 

Promoted  surgeon  2nd  cav.,  Nov.  15,  1864. 

Surgeon  of  first  division  cav.  corps,  military  division 
of  the  Mississippi,  Feb.  27,  1865. 

May  1,  1865,  placed  in  charge  of  the  consolidated  di- 
vision hospital  corps. 

Awarded  Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress  for  most  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14,  1864. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Chickamauga,  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Sent  to  Libby  prison.     Released,  Nov.  24,  1863. 

Dec,  1863  was  assigned  duty  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
he  organized  and  managed  "Convalescent  Camp 
Smith." 

Took  part  in  campaigns  and  engagements  to  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Later  residence,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — May  14,  1864.  "At  great 
personal  danger  went  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  soldier 
lying  under  heavy  fire  between  lines  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  orderly  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety." 
Awarded,  Apr.  24,  1901. 

JAMES  H.   ROBINSON,   M.   H. 

3rd  Mich.  Cavalry 

Robinson,  James  H.  Victor.  Enlisted  in  co.  B,  3rd 
cav.,  Feb.  22,  1864,  at  Corunna,  for  3  yrs. 
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Age  18. 

Mustered,  Feb.  22,  1864. 

Died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  grave  4131. 

Medal  of  Honor  award:- — James  H.  Robinson,  pvt.  co. 
B,  3rd  Mich,  cav.,  was  awarded  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  ** Successfully  defended  himself  single- 
handed  against  seven  guerillas,  killing  the  leader  and 
driving  off  the  remainder  of  the  party."  Awarded 
Apr.  4,  1865. 

HENRY  TECUMSEH  ROMEYM,  M.  H. 

Lt.  5th  U.  S.  Infantry 

RoMEYN,  Henry  Tecumseh. 

Private,  1862. 

Corporal  co.  105th  111.  vol.,  Aug.  15,  1862. 

Sergt.,  Mar.  1,  1862. 

Capt.  14th  U.  S.  colored  troops,  Nov.  15,  1863. 

Brevet  maj.  vol..  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mustered  out,  Mar.  26,  1866. 

1st  It.  37th  U.  S.  army,  Jan.  22,  1867. 

Brevet  capt.  U.  S.  army,  Mar.  2,  1867,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Unassigned,  May  19,  1869. 

Assigned  to  5th  inf.,  Aug.  14,  1869. 

Capt.,  July  10,  1865. 

Awarded  Medal  of  Honor,  Nov.  27,  1894. 

Retired,  June  1,  1897. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Henry  Romeyn,  1st  It.  5th 
U.  S.  inf.,  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honoi:  for  most  distinguished  gallantry  in  action 
against  hostile  Nez  Perce  Indians,  at  Bear  Paw  Mt., 
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Mont.,  Sept.  30,  1877,  in  leading  his  command  into 
close  range  of  the  enemy  there  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion and  vigorously  prosecuting  the  fight  until  hd 
was  severely  wounded. 

CHARLES  F.   SANSCRAINTE,   M.   H. 

15th  Mich.  Infantry 

Sanscrainte,  Charles  F.,  Monroe  County.  Enlisted 
in  CO.  B,  15th  inf.,  Dec.  24,  1861,  at  Monroe  for  3 
yrs. 

Age  20. 

Mustered,  Jan.  29,  1863. 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  service  at  Ft.  McAllister, 
Ga.,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

A  resolution  presented  to  Mich.  Legislature,  1865, 
recom.mending  Medal  of  Honor  '*for  distinguished 
gallantry  and  personal  bravery  at  Atlanta,  where 
he  mounted  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy  and  gave 
signal  to  Col.  LaPoint  to  charge.  In  this  charge 
Sanscrainte  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  captured  the 
colors  of  the  5th  Texas  but  received  two  gun  wounds 
and  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  contest  for  the  colors. 
He  was  in  every  battle  with  his  regiment  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Tenn.,  in  Apr.  1862,  until  the  capture 
of  Ft.  McAllister,  Ga.,  Dec,  1864,  and  was  in  the 
advance  guard  at  Ft.  McAllister  when  that  strong- 
hold was  stormed  and  captured.** 

Later  residence,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — July  25,  1892.  Charles  F. 
Sanscrainte,  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta  * 'Voluntarily 
scaled  the  enemy's  works  and  signaled  to  his  com- 
manding officer  to  charge;  also,  in  single  combat 
captured  colors  of  5th  Texas  reg.*' 
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EDWIN  F.  SAVACOOL,  M.  H. 

Capt.  CO.  K,  Lincoln  Cavalry 

Savacool,  Edwin  F.  Enlisted  in  co.  K,  N.  Y.  Lincoln 
cavalry,  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
mustered  into  U.  S.  service,  Aug.  12,  1861.  Enlisted 
at  Grand  Rapids  for  3  yrs. 

Age  21. 

Mustered,  Aug.  29,  1861. 

Commissioned  2nd  It.,  July  27,  1864. 

Commissioned  capt.,  Jan.  27,  1865  to  rank  from  Deo. 
1,  1864. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865,  from  wounds 
received  in  action  at  Sailors  Creek,  Va.,  Apr.  6, 
1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Edwin  F.  Savacool,  capt.  co. 
K,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  cav.,  was  awarded  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  Apr.  24,  1865,  for  captxire  of 
flag,  Apr.  6,  1865,  at  Sailors  Creek,  Va. 

WILLIAM  R.   SHAFTER,   M.   H. 

Lieut.  CO.  I,  7th  Mich.  Infantry. 

Shafter,   William   Rufus.    Born  Galesburg,  Mich., 

Oct.  16,  1835. 
Son  of  Hugh  M.  and  Eliza  (Sumner)  Shafter. 
Educated  in  common  schools. 
Married  Sept.   11,   1862,   Harriet  Grimes,   of  Athens, 

Mich.,  who  died  Jan.  14,  1898. 
Entered  service  in  co.  I,  7th  inf.,  at  organization,  as 

1st  lieut.,  June  28,   1861,   at  Ft.   Wayne,  for  three 

years. 
Age  26. 
Commissioned,   June  28,    1861.     Mustered,   Aug.   22, 

1861. 
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Major  19th  Mich,  inf.,  Sept.  5,  1862. 

Lt.  col.  June  5,  1863. 

Col.  17th  U.  S.  colored  inf.,  April  19,  1864. 

Brevet  brig,  gen..  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  war. 

Mustered  out  of  service,  Nov.  2,  1865. 

Entered  regular  army  as  lieut.  col.,  Jan.  26,  1867. 

Brevet  col.  U.  S.  army.  Mar.  2,  1867  and  given  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  gallant  and  meritor- 
ious service  at  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 

Transferred  to  24th  inf.,  April  14,  1869. 

Col.,  Mar.  4,  1879. 

Transferred  to  1st  inf.,  brig,  gen.,  May  3,  1897,  in 
charge  of  dep't  of  Calif. 

Maj.  gen.  volunteers.  May,  1898. 

Transferred  to  Tampa,  Fla. 

Transferred  to  Cuba  where  he  commanded  the  military 
operations  ending  in  capitulation  of  Gen.  Lenares' 
army  and  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July, 
1898. 

Commanded  depH  of  Calif.,  and  Columbia,   1899-1901. 

Retired,  June  30,  1901,  as  major  general. 

Later  residence,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Died,  1906. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — June  12,  1895,  for  most  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May 
31,  1862.  While  serving  as  first  lieut.  co.  L,  7th  inf., 
in  command  of  pioneers,  voluntarily  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  and  remaining  on  the  field,  although 
wounded,  until  the  close  of  the  engagement. 
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IRWIN  P.   SHEPHARD,   M.   H. 

Corp.  CO.  E,  17th  Mich.  Infantry 

Shephard,  Irwin  P.,  Chelsea.  Enlisted  in  co.  E, 
17th  inf.,  Aug.  7,  1862,  at  Ypsilanti  for  3  yrs. 

Age  19. 

Mustered,  Aug.  19,  1862.  Corporal.  Wounded  in 
action  at  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  22,  1864. 

1st  sergt.  Apr.  13,  1865.  Discharged  at  Detroit,  May 
22,  1865. 

Granted  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Later  residence,  Winona,  Wis. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Irwin  Shephard,  corp.  co, 
E,  17th  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  Medal  of  Honor 
by  War  department  for  gallantry  in  action  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1863.  ''Having  volun- 
tarily accompanied  a  small  party  to  destroy  buildings 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  when  sharpshooters  had 
been  firing — disregarded  an  order  to  retire,  remained 
and  completed,  the  firing  of  the  buildings  thus  insuring 
their  total  destruction  this  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  life  from  the  fire  of  the  advancing  enemy.** 

GEORGE    D.    SIDMAN,  M.  H. 

Drummer  16th  Mich.  Infantry 

SiDMAN,  George  D.,  Wayne  Co.  Enlisted  in  co.  C, 
16th  inf.,  as  drummer,  Aug.  1,  1861,  at  Flint  for  3 
yrs. 

Age  18. 

Mustered,  Sept.  7,  1861. 

Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Gaines  Mills,  Va., 
June  27,  1862. 
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Corporal. 

Wounded  in  action,  June  27,  1862. 

Transferred  to  invalid  corps,  Dec.  9,  1863. 

Discharged,  Nov.  14,  1865,  from  co.  D,  12tli  regiment 
veteran  reserve  corps. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Geo.  D.  Sidman,  pvt.,  co.  C, 
16th  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  distinguished  bravery  in  battle  at 
Gaines  Mills,  Va.,  June  27,  1862.  Medal  of  Honor 
awarded,  Apr.  6,  1892. 

ALONZO  SMITH,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  C,  7th  Mich.  Infantry 

Smith,  Alonzo,  Veteran.  Jonesville.  Enlisted  in  co. 
C,  7th  inf.,  Aug.  9,  1861,  at  Jonesville,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  19. 

Mustered,  Aug.  22,  1861. 

Wounded  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

Corp.,  Jan.,  1863. 

Wounded  in  action  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 

Re-enlisted,  Dec.  16,  1863,  at  Stevensburg,  Va.  Mus- 
tered, Dec.  19,  1863. 

1st  It.  June  12,  1864.     Mustered,  Jan.  7,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  July  5,  1865. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Alonzo  Smith,  serg.  co.  C, 
7th  Mich.  inf. 

Date  of  issue: — Dec.  1,  1864. 

Place  of  action: — Hatchers  Run,  Va. 

Time  of  action:— Oct.  27,  1864. 

Ground  of  award: — Capture  of  flag  of  26th  N.  C.  inf., 
C.  S.  A. 
Report  by  Lieut.  Col.  Horace  P.  Rugg  of  the  59tb 

N.  Y.  volunteers,  commanding  brigade  to  Lieut.  Wm. 

H.    Gilder,  acting   asst.    adj.    gen.     "I  beg   leave    to 
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mention  for  especial  gallantry  Geo.  W.  LaPoint,  Tth 
Mich,  vol.,  for  fighting  way  through  enemy's  cavalry, 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  and  Sergt.  Alonzo  Smith,  co. 
C,  Tth  Mich,  vol.,  for  capturing  the  colors  of  the  26th 
N.  C.  (rebel)  regiment.'*  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol. 
42,  p.  304. 

The  companies  of  the  Tth  were  recruited  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  the  regiment  was  mustered  into 
service  Aug.  22,  1861,  at  Monroe.  It  was  composed  of 
the  Union  Guard  of  Port  Huron;  Cirtenius  Guard  of 
Mason;  Jonesville  Light  Guard  of  Jonesville;  Monroe 
Light  Guards  of  Monroe;  Tuscola  vol.  of  Tuscola; 
Blair  Guards  of  Farmington;  Lapeer  Guards  of  Lapeer; 
one  company  from  Pontiac;  Prairieville  Rangers  of 
Prairieville;  and  Burr  Oak  Rangers  of  Burr  Oak.  The 
Tth  left  Monroe,  Sept.  5,  1861,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Ira  R.  Grosvenor  and  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Officers  were:  Col.  Ira  E.  Grosvenor,  Mon- 
roe; Lt.  Col.  Frazy  N.  Winas;  Maj.  Nath.  R.  Eldridge, 
Lapeer;  Surgeon  Bolivar  Barnum,  Schoolcraft;  Adj. 
Harry  B.  Land  on,  Monroe;  Qm.  Charles  M.  Walker, 
Lapeer.  Company  C,  Capt.  Harry  Baxter,  Jonesville; 
1st  Lt.  Sidney  B.  Voorman,  Jonesville;  2nd  Lt. 
Harry  B.  Landon,  Monroe. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
3rd  brigade,  2nd  division,  2nd  corps. 

"The  regiment  was  noted  for  its  steadiness  under 
fire,  for  its  gallantry  in  action  audits  stubborn  resistance 
confronting  the  enemy." 

FREDERICK  W.   SWIFT,  M.   H. 

Lt.  Col.  ITth  Mich.  Infantry 

Swift,  Frederick  W.,  Detroit.  Entered  service  in  co. 
F,  ITth  inf.,  at  organization,  as  captain,  July  29, 
1862  at  Detroit,  for  3  yrs. 
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Age  31. 

Commissioned  to  date,  June  17,  1862.     Mustered,  Aug. 

26,  1862. 
Commissioned  lieut.  col.,    Nov.    26,    1863.     Mustered, 

Jan.  13,  1864. 
Commanding  regiment,  Nov.  25,  1863. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  12,  1864. 
Returned  to  regiment,  Aug.  3,  1864. 
On  staff  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  Oct.,  1864. 
Commissioned  colonel,  Dec.  4,  1864. 
Mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged  at  DeLaney 

House,  D.  C,  June  3,  1865. 
Brevet  brigade  gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  Mar.  13,  1865, 

for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  t:ie  war. 
Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by  War  dep't,  Feb.  15,  1897. 
Later  residence,  Detroit. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — Nov.   16,    1863,   at  Lenoir 

Station,  Tenn.,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  W.  Swift,  17th 

Mich,    inf.,  "gallantly  seized  the  colors  and  rallied 

the  regiment  after  three  color  bearers  had  been  shot, 

and  the  regiment  having  become  demoralized  was 

in  imminent  danger  of  capture. 

"I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  all  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  regiment  but  will  mention  some  who 
are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Capt.  F.  W.  Swift  (acting  major),  Capt.  John  Tyler, 
and  Adj.  R.  A.  Watts  for  their  brave,  gallant  and 
efficient  conduct  during  the  entire  day."  Lieut.  Col. 
Comstock  to  Lieut.  B.  H.  Berry,  acting  adj.  gen., 
report  Nov.  21,  1863.     See  also,  Joseph  E.  Brandle. 
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PETER  SYPE,   M.    H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Sype,  Peter,  pvt.  in  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.     (A  Mich. 

company  organized    by   W.    H.    Ward    of   Adrian). 

Enlisted  in  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.,  June  15,  1861,  for  3 

yrs. 
Age  20. 
Discharged  at  end  of  term  of  service  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Sept.  10,  1864. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — For  gallantry  of  action  at 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May,  1863.      *'Was  one  of  a  party 

that  volunteered  and  attempted  io  run  the  enemy's 

batteries  with  a  steam  tug  and  two  barges  loaded 

with  subsistence  stores." 

CHAS.    M.   THATCHER,    M.    H. 

1st  Mich.  Sharpshooters 

Thatcher,  Chas.  M.,  Eastman ville.  Enlisted  in  co. 
B,  1st  S.  S.,  Dec.  5,  1862,  at  Grand  Haven  for  3  yrs. 

Age  18. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864. 

Returned  to  regiment,  Apr.  1,  1865. 

Discharged  at  Washington,  D.  C.,<July  1,  1865. 

Died,  Dec.  13,  1900. 

Buried  at  Kalkaska,  Mich. 

Medal  of  Honor  award:- — July  30,  1864  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  Chas.  M.  Thatcher,  pvt.  co.  B,  1st  Mich.  S.  S., 
''Instead  of  retreating  or  surrendering  when  the 
works  were  captured,  regardless  of  personal  safety, 
continued  to  return  the  enemy  fire  until  captured." 
Awarded.  July  31.  1896. 
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CHAS.   A.   THOMPSON,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  D,  17th  Mich.  Infantry 

Thompson,  Chas.  A.  Enlisted  in  co.  D,  17th  inf.,  as 
Corp.,  June  9,  1862,  at  Kalamazoo  for  3  yrs. 

Age  19. 

Mustered,  June  30,  1862.  ^ 

Sergt.,  Feb.  3,  1865.  Discharged  to  accept  promotion, 
May  1,  1865. 

Commissioned  2nd  lieut.,  co.  H,  April  25,  1865. 

Mustered,  May  2,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  DeLaney  House,  D.  C,  June  3,   1865. 

July  27,  1896,  was  granted  Medal  of  Honor  for  gal- 
lantry at  Spottsylvania,  Va.  Died  at  Rutland,  Vt., 
Aug.  24,  1900. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Chas.  A.  Thompson,  Sergt. 
CO.  D,  17th  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  by  the  War  dep't  July  27,  1896.  May  12, 
1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  after  the  regiment  was 
surrounded  and  all  resistance  seemed  useless,  fought 
singlehanded  for  colors  and  refused  to  give  them  tip 
until  he  had  appealed  to  his  superior  officers. 
See  report  by  Lieut.  Col.  L.  L.  Comstock  (com- 
manding regiment)  War  of  Behellion,  Series  1,  XXXIII, 

367.     "Chas.  Thompson  carrier  of  the  State  colors  was 

equally  gallant  and  called  upon  the  men  to  stand  firmly 

by.  the  standard  he  bore." 

JAMES  W.   TOBAN,   M.   H. 

Sergt.  CO.  C,  9th  Mich.  Cavalry 


ToBAN,  James  W.,  Northfield.     Enlisted  in  co.  C,  9th 

cavalry,  Nov.  10,  1862,  at  Northfield,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  18. 
Mustered,  Jan.  22,  1863. 
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Sergt.,  Nov.  1,  1864. 

Commissioned  2nd  lieut.,  June  27,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Lexington,  N.  C,  July  21,  1865. 

Received  Medal  of  Honor  from  the  govt,  for  conspicu- 
ous bravery  at  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Died  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  1903. 

Buried  at  Northfield,  Mich. 

Medal  of  Honor  award:— The  War  dep't  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  James  W.  Toban,  sergt.  co.  C,  9th 
Mich,  cav.,  July  9,  1896. 

Ground  of  award:— "Feb.  11,  1865,  James  W.  Toban 
voluntarily,  and  at  great  personal  risk,  returned  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  and  rescued  from  impending 
death  or  capture  Major  C.  Stevens,  9th  Mich,  cav., 
who  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse.'* 

ANDREW  TRAYNOR,   M.   H.      • 

Corp.  CO.  D,  1st  Mich.  Cavalry 

Traynor,  Andrew,  Sciota.  Enlisted  in  co.  D,  1st 
cav.,  Aug.  12,  1861,  at  Ovid,  for  3  yrs. 

Age  19. 

Mustered,  Sept.  6,  1861. 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Aug.  24,  1864. 

Later  residence,  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

"Corp.  Traynor,  co.  D,  1st  Mich,  cavalry. 

**Corporal:  The  Maj.  Gen.  commanding  the  Dept. 
desires  me  to  thank  you  for  the  gallant  and  soldierly 
conduct  by  which  you  liberated  yourself  and  comrades 
while  disarmed  and  in  the  hands  of  armed  guerillas. 
The  same  manly  spirit  and  action  shown  by  you  if 
manifested  by  your  comrades  would  rid  the  Dept.  of 
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the   predatory   bands   calling   themselves'^Confederate 
soldiers. 

"Very  respectfully, 
J.  H.  Taylor, 

Chief  of  staff,  A.  A.  G." 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — At  Masons  Hill,  Va.,  Mar. 
16,  1864,  Andrew  Traynor,  Corp.  co.  D,  1st  cav., 
''Having  been  surprised  and  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  guerillas,  this  soldier  with  other  prisoners, 
seized  the  arms  of  the  guard  over  them  killed  two  of 
the  guerillas  and  enabled  all  the  prisoners  to  escape.*' 
Award  made  by  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1897. 

WILLIAM  H.    WARD,   M.   H. 

Co.  B,  47th  Ohio  Infantry 

Ward,  William  H.,  Capt.  co.  B,  47th  Ohio  inf.  En- 
tered service  in  co.  B,  47th  Ohio,  at  organization,  as 
Capt.,  June  15,  1861,  at  Adrian  for  3  yrs. 

Age  27. 

Commissioned,  Aug.  28,  1861.  *  Mustered,  July  29, 
1861. 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service,  Aug.  9, 
1864. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — William  H.  Ward,  pvt.  co. 
B,  47th  Ohio  inf.,  Jan.  2,  1893,  was  awarded  Medal 
of  Honor,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  for  action  May  3,  1863. 

Ground  of  award: — "Voluntarily  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition which,  under  cover  of  darkness,  attempted 
to  run  the  enemy's  batteries.** 
Co.   B,   47th  Ohio  inf.     (A  company  organized  at 

Adrian  by  Wm.  H.  Ward  and  accepted  for  service  by 

Gov.  of  Ohio.) 
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LOYD    WHEATON,    M.    H. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Sth  Illinois  Infantry 

Wheaton,  Loyd,  major  general  XJ.  S.  A. 

Born  at  Pennfield,  Mich.,  July  15,  1838. 

Son  of  William  G.  and  Amanda  M.  (Parker)  Wheaton. 

Married  Mrs.  Charlotte  Flower  Derby  of  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
17,  1867,  who  died  Oct.  20,  1905.  She  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Gov.  Wm.  Bradford,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Enlisted  as  1st  sergt.  co.  E,  8th  Illinois  inf.,  April  20, 
1861. 

Discharged  July  24,  1861. 

Commissioned  1st  lieut.,  8th  Illinois  inf.,  July  25,  1861. 

Captain,  Mar.  25,  1862. 

Major,  Aug.  28,  1863. 

Wounded  at  Shiloh. 

Lieut,  col.,  Nov.  25,  1864. 

Honorably  mustered  out.  May  4,  1866. 

Appointed  from  Illinois,  capt.  34th  U.  S.  inf.,  July  28, 
1866. 

Assigned  to  20th  inf.,  Sept.  1,  1869. 

Major,  Oct.  14,  1891. 

Lieut,  col..  May  31,  1895. 

Transferred  to  20th  inf.,  Sept.  11,  1895. 

Brig.  gen.  volunteers.  May  27,  1898. 

Transferred  to  2nd  U.  S.  inf.,  Dec.  30,  1898. 

Col.  20th  inf.,  Feb.  6,  1899. 

Honorably  discharged  from  volunteer  service,  Apr.  15, 
1899,  with  rank  of  .brigadier-general. 

Transferred  to  7th  U.  S.  inf.,  Feb.  3,  1900. 

Major  gen.  volunteers,  June  18,  1900. 

Brig.  gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  2,  1901. 

Honorably  discharged  from  volunteer  service,  Feb. 
28,  1901. 
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Maj.  general  U.  S.  A.,  Mar.  30,  1901. 

Retired  by  operation  of  law,  July  15,  1902. 

Breveted  major.  Mar.  2,  1867,  *'for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  siege  of  Vicksburg,    Miss." 

Lieut,  col  Mar.  2,  1867,  for  the  same,  in  assault  on 
Ft.  Blakely,  Ala. 

Col.  volunteers,  Mar.  26,  1865,  for  same  during  cam- 
paign against  Mobile. 

Maj.  gen.  volunteers,  June  19,  1899,  for  gallantry  in 
action  against  insurgents  near  Inius,  P.  I. 

In  service  at  western  and  other  posts  to  1898. 

Commanded  division  of  7th  army  corps,  Spanish- Amer. 
war. 

Participated  in  all  principal  battles  and  combats  in 
P.  I.,  1899-1902. 

Commanded  departments  northern  Luzon  and  North 
Philippines,  1900-2. 

Later  residence  :^ — 2738  Pine  Grove  ave.,   Chicago,  111. 

Medal  of  Honor  a^^ard: — Jan.  16,  1894,  awarded  Medal 
of  Honor  by  Congress  "for  distinguished  gallantry 
in  assault  on  Ft.  Blakely,  Ala.,  April  9,  1865,  leading 
right  wing  of  his  regiment,  springing  through  an 
embrasure  against  a  strong  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  and  first  to  enter  enemy's  works." 

WILLIAM   G.    WHITNEY,   M.    H. 

Lieut.  CO.  B,  11th  Mich.  Infantry 

Whitney,  William  G.,  Allen.     Enlisted  in  co.  B,  11th 

inf.,  as  sergt.,  Aug.  24,  1861,  at  Allen,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  21. 

Mustered,  Aug.  24,  1861. 
Commissioned  2nd  lieut.,  Jan.  7,  1863. 
Commissioned  1st  lieut.,  June  17,  1864. 
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Mustered,  July  17,  1864. 

Transferred  to  reorganized  co.  B,  11th  inf.,  Feb.  15, 
1865. 

Commissioned  capt.,  Mar.  1,  1865, 

Mustered,  Apr.  11,  1865. 

Mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  16,  1865, 

Later  residence,  Allen,  Mich. 

Wounded  in  action;  received  Medal  of  Honor  for  gal- 
lantry of  action  at  Chickamauga,  Ga, 

Medal  of  Honor  award:— Sept.  20,  1863,  "As  the 
enemy  was  about  to  charge  this  officer  went  outside 
the  temporary  Union  works  among  the  dead  and 
wounded  enemy  and  at  great  exposure  to  himself 
cut  off  and  removed  their  cartridge  boxes  bringing 
the  same  within  the  Union  lines;  the  ammunition 
being  used  with  good  effect  in  repulsing  the.  attack." 
Awarded,  Oct.  21,U895. 

ORLANDO  B.   WILLCOX,  M.  H. 

Colonel  1st  Michigan  Infantry 

Willcox,  Orlando  Bolivar.  Born  in  Detroit,  April  16, 
1823.        Son  of  Charles  and  Almira  Willcox. 

Graduated  West  Point,  1847. 

Fought  •  in  Mexican,  Seminole,  and  the  other  Indian 
campaigns  and  in  the  Civil  War.  Service  with  the 
4th U.S.  artillery,  1st  Mich,  volunteers,  12th  and  29th 
regulars;  commanded  several  military  depots  and 
the  Soldiers'  Home. 

Author  of  **Shorpac  Recollections"  by  Walter  March, 
1854. 

Later  residence,  Washington. 

Military  service: — Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1843, 


WILLIAM   H.   WITHINGTON, 
Brevet   Brigadier    General,    U.    S.    Volunteers. 
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2nd  lieut.  4th  U.  S.  artillery,  July  1,  1847.     Resigned 

Sept.  30,  1850. 
1st  lieut.,  April  30,  1850. 
Entered  volunteer  service  in  1st  inf.  as  a  colonel,  Apr. 

24,  1861,  for  three  months. 
Age  38. 

Commissioned  and  mustered,  May  1,  1861. 
Prisoner  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861. 
Exchanged,  Aug.  17,  1862. 
Appointed  brig,  gen.,  July  21,  1861. 
Mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged,  Aug.  16,  1862. 
Breveted  maj.  gen.  U.  8.  volunteers,  Aug.  1,  1864,  "for 

distinguished    and    gallant    service    in    the    several 

actions  since  crossing  the  Rapidan." 
Mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged,  Jan.  15,  1866. 
Commissioned  colonel  29th  U.  S.  inf.,  July  28,  1866. 
Breveted  brig.  gen.  TJ.  S.  A.,  Mar.  2,  1867. 
Retired,  April  16,  1877. 
Medal    of    Honor    award: — Orlando    Bolivar    Willcox, 

col.  1st  Mich,  inf.,  was  awarded  Congressional  Medal 

of  Honor,  Mar.  2,  1895.     "At  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July 

21,   1861,  led  repeated  charges  until  wounded  and 

taken  prisoner." 

WILLIAM    H.     WITHINGTON,     M.     H. 

Capt.  CO.  B.,  1st  Michigan  Infantry 

Withington,    William   Herbert.     Born   at   Dorchester, 

Mass.,  Feb.,  1835. 
Son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  W.  (Ford)  Withington. 

Descended    from    Henry    Withington,     who     came 

from  England  in  1735,  with  the  Reverend  Richard 

Mather. 
Education: — Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 

and  at  Andover  Academy. 
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Captain  of  the  Jackson  Grays  which  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize. The  Grays  answered  Lincoln's  first  call  for 
troops  and  became  co.  B,  1st  Michigan  volunteer 
infantry. 

Civil  War  service: — Entered  service  in  co.  B,  1st  Mich, 
inf.,  as  captain,  April  29,  1861,  at  Jackson,  for  three 
years. 

Age  26. 

Commissioned  May  1,  1861.     Mustered,  May  1,  1861. 

Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July 
21,  1861. 

Exchanged,  Jan.  30,  1862. 

Commissioned  col.  17th  inf.  at  organization,  Aug.  11, 
1862. 

Mustered,  Aug.  21,  1862. 

Commanded  1st  brigade,  Oct.  16-28,  1862.     . 

Commanded  2nd  brigade,  1st  division,  9th  army  corps, 
Nov.,     1862. 

Returned  to  regiment,  Dec.  21,  1862. 

Resigned  and  honorably  discharged.  Mar.  21,  1863. 

Brevet  brig.  gen.  U.  S.  volunteers.  Mar.  13,  1865,  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Md.,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

Married  Julia  C,  dau.  of  Joseph  E.  Beebe,  June  6, 
1859. 

Children: — Philip  H.;  Winthrop  Jackson;  and  Kate 
Winifred,  wife  of  Dr.  Flemming  Carrow,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. 

Elected  to  legislature,  1873.  Was  the  originator  of  a 
bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  an  effective  State 
militia;  became  colonel  1879;  was  appointed  brigadier 
general.     Resigned,  1883. 

Elected  State  senator,  1891-2. 

Member  of  State  Central  Committee  (Republican). 
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Died  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  June  27,  1903. 
Medal  of  Honor  award: — 


*' Record  and  Pension  Office 
War  Department  Office. 


^'Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  7,  1895. 


*' General  Wm.  H.  Withington, 

Jackson,  Michigan. 
"Sir:— 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  by  direction  of 
the  President  and  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  3,  1863,  providing  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  Medals  of  Honor  to  such  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  as  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  action,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  has  awarded  you  a  Medal  of  Honor,  for 
most  distinguished  gallantry,  in  voluntarily  remaining 
on  the  field  under  heavy  fire,  to  aid  and  succor 
your  superior  officer  in  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va., 
July  21,  1861. 

**Very  respectfully, 

Colonel 

TJ.  S.  Army. 
"Chief  Record  and  Pension  Office.'' 

BENJAMIN   F.    YOUNGS,    M.    H. 

Corp.  CO.  I,  1st  Mich.  S.  S. 

Youngs,  Benjamin  F.  Enlisted  in  co.  I,  1st  S.  S.,  Sept., 

1863,  at  Detroit,  for  3  yrs. 
Age  19. 

Mustered,  Sept.  4,  1863. 
Promoted  corp.,  June  20,  1864. 
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Promoted  to  sergt.  for  distinguished  gallantry  before 
Petersburg  on  the  17th  of  June,  1864,  capturing  the 
colors  of  the  35th  N.  C.  regiment,  by  S.  O.  No.  20 
of  the'Oth  army  corps  dated  June  20,  1864. 

Missing  in  action,  Sept.  30,  1864. 

Medal  of  Honor  award: — Dec.  1,  1864,  BenjaminfF. 
Youngs,  was  awarded  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  gallantry  of  action  June  17,  1864  at  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Groimd  of  award: — Capture  of  flag  of  35th  N.  C.  inf. 
(0.  S.  A.). 


MICHIGAN  MEN  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

General  John  Pershing's  Tribute  to  the  American 
Army  in  France,  Among  Whom  Were  the  32nd  and 
Many  Other  Michigan  Troops. 


(139) 


WITH   the   American   Army   in   France,    Aug.  27, 
1918. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army  in  France,  issued  the  following  order: 

"It  fills  me  with  pride  to  record  in  general  orders  a 
tribute  to  the  service  achievements  of  First  and  Third 
Corps,  com.prising  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-second  and  Forty- 
second  divisions  of  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

'*  You  came  to  the  battle-field  at  a  crucial  hour  for 
the  Allied  cause.  For  almost  four  years,  the  most 
formidable  army  the  world  has  yet  seen  had  pressed  its 
invasion  of  France  and  stood  threatening  its  capitol. 

"At  no  time  has  that  army  been  more  powerful  and 
menacing  than  when,  on  July  15,  1918,  it  struck  again 
to  destroy  in  one  great  battle,  the  brave  men  opposed 
to  it  and  to  enforce  its  brutal  will  upon  the  world  and 
civilization. 

"Three  days  later  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies  you 
counter-attacked.  The  Allied  armies  began  a  brilliant 
victory  that  marks  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  You 
did  more  than  give  the  Allies  the  support  to  -which, 
as  a  nation  our  faith  was  pledged.  You  proved  that 
our  altruism,  our  pacific  spirit  and  our  sense  of  justice 
have  not  blunted  our  virility  or  our  courage. 

"You  have  shown  that  American  initiative  and  energy 
are  as  fit  for  the  tasks  of  war  as  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  You  have  justly  won  unstinted  praise  from  our 
Allies  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  countrymen. 

"We  have  paid  for  our  success  with  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  brave  comrades.  We  shall  cherish  their  memory 
always  and  claim  for  our  history  and  literature  their 
bravery,   achievement  and  sacrifice. 

"This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at  the 
first  assembly  formations  following  its  receipt.'* 

(231) 
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Abiel  Fellows  Chapter,  Three  Rivers  Page 

marked  the  graves  of  Abiel  Fellows.  Mark  Watkins 41,77 

Alber,  Frederick,  M.  H 161 

Alexander  Maoomb  Chapter,  Mt.  Clemens 

marked  graves  of  John  Crawford,  Josiah  Crossman,  Joseph 

Holland,  Brooks  Howard,  Eben  Kimball 31-54 

Alfred,  George,  Pensioner ,  95 

Algonquin  Chapter,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor 

marked  the  graves  of  Joseph  Darling,  Francis  DeLong,  Rufus 
Earle,  James  Emmons,  Edward  Evans,  Abraham  Huff,  Henry 

Lybrook,  John  Pettigrew,  James  Sellick,  James  Stevens 34-71 

Allega?!  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves — 

Otsego— Stephen  Pratt 63 

Wayland  Twp. — ^James  Selkirk,  Jeremiah  Selkirk 67 

See  names  of  soldiers. 
Ann  Gridley  Chapter,  Hillsdale 

marked  grave  of  Caleb  Bates 19 

Annabel,  Ebenezer,  Pensioner 95 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 15 

Armstrong,  Archibald,  Pensioner 95 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 15 

Atkinson,  Robert,  Pensioner :  •  •  • ; 96 

Avery,  Mrs.  lilUan  Drake,  state  historian,  D.  A.  R.  of  Mich., 

1914-1917 5,  9 

Badger,  Gideon,  Pensioner 96 

Baldwin,  Frank  Dwight,  M.  H 162 

Baldwin,  Nathan,  Pensioner. 97 

Baldwin,  Nathaniel,  Revolutionary;  soldier  buried  in  Mich 16 

Ball,  Eli,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 16 

Ballen,  Frederick,  M.  H 167 

Bancker,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 17 

Barber,  John,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. . 18 

Barron,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 97 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 18 

Barry  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Hastings — Amos  Ingram 53 

John  Quick 63 

Bates,  C^leb,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 19 

Bates,  Joseph,  Pensioner 97 

Battle  Creek  Chapter,  Battle  Creek 

marked  the  graves  of  Southmayd  Guernsey,  Isaac  Hickman, 

Selah  Peck 46-59 

Beach,  Jonathan,  Deacon,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. . .  20 

Bean,  Richard,  Pensioner 98 

Bemis,  John,  Pensioner 98 

Berrien  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves 

Niles— Ezra  Chilson 28 

Edward  Otis V 

C233) 
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Page 

Best,  George,  Pensioner 98 

Bishop,  Hooper,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 21 

Black,  Samuel,  Pensioner 99 

Blake,  Henry  T.,  Pensioner 99 

Blakeley,  Freeman,  Pensioner 99 

Blanchard,  John,  Pensioner 100 

Revolutionary,  soldier  buried  in  Mich 22 

Bolter,  Lemuel,  Pensioner 100 

Brady,  Hugh,  Revolutionary  patriot  buried  in  Mich 22 

Brandle,  Joseph,  M.  H 168 

Briggs,  Asa,  Pensioner 100 

Brinck,  Aaron,  Pensioner 101 

Britten  (Britton),  John,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. .. .  24 

Brooks,  Ahira,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 25 

Brown,  Phineas,  Pensioner 101 

Bulson,  Benjamin,  (Benj.  Smith),  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in 

Mich. 25 

Cady,  Elias,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 26 

Calhoun  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves : 

Albion — Isaac  Grant 44 

Nathan  Wood 79 

Athens — Southmayd  Guernsey 46 

Selah  Peck 59 

Battle  Creek — Isaac  Hickman 49 

Homer— Eli  Ball 16 

Elijah  Cook 30 

Near  Leonidas — Benjamin  Ferris • .  .  .  .  42 

Marshall — ^Joseph  Pardy 58 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Pensioner 101 

Carr,  Caleb,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 27 

Case,  Nathaniel,  Pensioner 102 

Cass  County,  Pensioners,  Territory  of  Mich. 

Ebenezer  Annable 95 

John  Bolter 100 

Henry  Massey 123 

John  Pettigrew 130 

Amos  Richards 132 

John  Silsbee. 134 

Cass  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Dowagiac — James  Emmons 39 

LaGrange  Twp.— Rufus  Earle 38 

Abraham  Huff 52 

Henry  Lybrook 55 

John  Pettigrew 60 

Silver  Creek  Twp. — James  Sellick 68 

Chadwick,  James  A.,  Pensioner 102 

Chamberlain,  Joshua,  Pensioner 103 

Revolutionary  soldier  buriec^in  Michigan 28 

Charity  Cook  Chapter,  Homer 

Marked  the  graves  of  Eli  Ball,  Elijah  Cook 16,  30 

"Chicago,"  Territory  of  Mich.     Pensioners 
See  Wilcox,  De  LaFayette. 
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Page 

Chilson,  Ezra,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. 28 

Chittenden,  James  F.,  Pensioner 103 

Christiancy,  James  I.,  M.  H 171 

Clark,  Jeremiah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 29 

Clark,  Joseph,  Pensioner 103 

Clark,  Moses,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 30 

Clute,  George  W.,  M.  H. . 176 

Cole,  Gabriel,  M.  H 177 

Collins,  Levi,  Pensioner 104 

Cook,  Abraham,  Pensioner 104 

Cook,  Elijah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 30 

Cook,  Moses  B.,  Pensioner 105 

Coryell,  David  A.,  Pensioner 106 

Crawford,  John,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 31 

Cremer,  Henr j'".  Pensioner 1C6 

Cruttenden,  Timothy,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 33 

Crocker,  Ulrich  L.,  M.  H 177 

Crombie,  Ebenezer,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 32 

Cross,  Jeduthan,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 32 

Grossman,  Josiah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 32 

Cutler,  Josiah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 34 

Curtis,  Jotham,  Pensioner 106 

Custer,  Thomas  W.,  M.  H 179 

Cutcheon,  Byron  M.,  M.  H 182 

Dains,  Ephraim,  Pensioner 107 

Darling,  Joseph,  Pensioner 107 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 34 

Dear,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 107 

DeLong,  Francis,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 35 

DePuy,  Charles  H.,  M.  H 184 

Dodd,  Robert,  M.  H 186 

Donaldson,  Altamont,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 35 

Downing,  Stephen,  Pensioner 108 

DuBois,  Conrad,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 37 

DuBois,  Martin,  Pensioner 109 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. 37 

Dunbar,  William,  Pensioner 109 

Dunn,  Samuel,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 38 

Drake,  Elijah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 36 

Earle,  Rufus,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 38 

Elijah  Grout  Chapter,  Leslie 

marked  grave  of  Martin  DuBois 37 

Ellsworth,  Benjamin,  Pensioner 110 

Emily  Virginia  Mason  Chapter,  Hastings 

marked  graves  of  Amos  Ingram,  John  Quick 53,  63 

Emmons,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 39 

**Erie  County"  Pensioners.     Territory  of  Mich. 

See  William  Griffith. 

Evans,  Edward,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 39 

Falconer,  John  A.,  M.  H 186 

Fall,  Charles  S.,  M.  H 187 

Fellows,  Abiel,  Pensioner 110 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 41 

Fergo,  Thomas,  Pensioner Ill 
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Page 

FergTison,  Richard,  Pensioner Ill 

Ferris,  Benjamin,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 42 

Fisk,  Jabez,  Pensioner. Ill 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  Pensioner 112 

Forman,  Alexander,  M.  H 189 

Fort  St.  Joseph  Chapter,  Niles 

marked  graves  of  Ezra  Chilson,  Edward  Otis 28,  57 

Fox,  Henry  M.,  M.  H 190 

Francisco,  John,  Pensioner 112 

French,  Daniel,  Pensioner 113 

French,  Samuel  S.,  M.  H 190 

Furlong,  Harold  A.,  M.  H 191 

General  Richardson  Chapter,  Pontiao 

marked  graves  of: — Nathaniel  Baldwin,  James  Bancker,  Hooper 
Bishop,  John  Blanchard,  Benj.  Bulson  (Benj.  Smith),  EUas 
Cady,  Caleb  Carr,  Caleb  Carr,  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain,  Jere- 
miah Clark,  Elijah  Drake,  Benjamin  Grace,  James  Graham, 
Levi  Green,  James  Harrington,  Esbon  Gregory,  George  Hor- 
ton,  Enoch  Hotchkiss,  Derrick  Hulick,  Solomon  Jones,  Nathan 
Landon,  Stephen  Mack,  C.  B.  Merrill,  Samuel  Niles,  Ezra 
Parker,  Moses  Porter,  Lydia  Potter  (Barnes),  Ithamar  Smith, 

W.  N.  Terry,  Silas  Sprague,  Joseph  Todd 16-76 

Genesee  Chapter,  Flint 

marked  grave  of  Altamont  Donaldson 35 

Genesee  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers*  graves: 

Atlas  Twp. — John  Britton ^ 24 

Fenton — ^Altamont  Donaldson 35 

Flint — ^Jonathan  Beach 20 

Gillett,  Asa,  Pensioner 113 

Gowen,  Francis,  Pensioner 114 

Grace,  Benjamiii,  Pensioner 114 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 43 

Graham,  James,  Pensioner 114 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 43 

Gray,  Samuel,  Pensioner 115 

Grant,  (Dr.)  Isaac,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  fn  Mich 44 

Green,  Levi,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. 45 

Gregory,  Esbon,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 45 

Guernsey,  Southmayd,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. ....  46 

Griffith,  William,  Pensioner 115 

Hack,  John,  M.  H 196 

Hadley,  Cornelius,  M.  H 192 

Haight,  Sidney,  M.  H 193 

Hallook,  (Major)  William,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich..  47 

Hamtramok,  John  Francis,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich.  47 
Hannah  Mcintosh  Cady  Chapter,  Allegan 

marked  graves  of  S.  Pratt,  James  Selkirk,  Jeremiah  Selkrig 63-68 

Hannah  Tracy  Grant  Chapter,  Albion 

marked  graves  of  Isaac  Grant,  Nathan  Wood 44, 79 

Harrington,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 48 

Haskins,  Asahel,  Pensioner 116 

Haatmgs,  Smith,  M.  H 193 

Hatfield  (Deacon),  Mason,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich..  49 

Heaton,  John,  Pensioner 116 
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Hickman,  Isaac,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 49 

Hill,  Edward,  M.  H 194 

Hillsdale  County  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves : 

Hillsdale— Caleb  Bates 19 

Hodges,  Addison  J.,  M.  H 195 

Holland,  Joseph,  Pensioner 116 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 49 

Holton,  Charles  M.,  M.  H 196 

Horton,  George,  Pensioner 116 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 50 

Hotchkiss,  Enoch,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 51 

Howard,  Brooks,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 51 

Huff,  Abraham,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 52 

Hunt,  Jedediah,  Pensioner 117 

Hulick,  Derrick,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 52 

Hurd,  Mede,  Pensioner 117 

Ingham  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Lansing — Conrad  DuBois 37 

Leslie — Martin  DuBois 37 

Ingram,  Amos,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 53 

Ionia  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Ionia — William  Pangborn 58 

"Iowa,"  Territory  of  Mich.     Pensioner 

See  John  McNair. 

Irwin,  Patrick,  M.  H 197 

Jackson  County,  Pensioners,  Territory  of  Mich. 

Samuel  Black,  Joseph  Darling 99,  107 

Jackson  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Jackson — Joseph  Darling 34 

Near  Parma — Abiathar  Lincoln ; 55 

Jacob,  Lewis,  Pensioner 118 

Jenks,  Oliver,  Pensioner 118 

Johnson,  Thomas,  Pensioner 118 

Jones,  Solomon,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich ; . .  53 

Kalamazoo  County,  Pensioners,  Territorv  of  Mich. 

Asa  Briggs,  Joseph  Clark,  Abiel  Fellows JOO,  103,  110 

Kalamazoo  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Charleston  Twp.— Zoeth  Toby 77 

Kalamazoo — Ezekiel  Ranson 64 

Wilber  Sweet  (not  located) 72 

Schoolcraft— Col.  Abiel  Fellows 41 

Kearsley,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 119 

Keen,  Joseph  S.,  M.  H 198 

Kelly,  Andrew  J.,  M.  H 199 

Kent  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  grave: 

Walker— Moses  Clark 30 

Kemp,  Joseph  B.,  M.  H 199 

Kimball,  Eben,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 54 

Knapp,  Benjamin,  Pensioner 119 

Land  Laws  of  Michigan 92 

Landon,  Nathaniel,  Pensioner 120 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 54 

Lawrence,  Levi,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 55 
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Lenawee  County  Pensioners:  Page 

John  Berais 98 

Phineas  Brown 101 

Moses  B.  Cook 105 

Jabez  Fisk Ill 

William  Manles 123 

Thomas  Nelson 127 

Daniel  Olds 128 

Isaac  W.  Shumaway 133 

Thomas  Whipple 145 

Lenawee  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Adrian — John  Barber 18 

Jeduthan  Cross 32 

Letts,  William,  Pensioner 120 

Lewis,  Henry,  M.  H 200 

Lincoln,  Abiathar,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 55 

Locke,  Edward,  Pensioner 120 

Louisa  St.  Clair  Chapter  (Detroit) 

marked  the  graves  of:     Samuel  Dunn,  J.  F.  Hamtramck,  John 

Trumbull,  James  Witherell  38-78 

Lown,  Peter,  Pensioner 121 

Luce,  Moses  A.,  M.  H 201 

Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  Chapter,  Kalamazoo 

marked  grave  of  Ezekiel  Ransom 64 

Lucy  Wolcott  Barnum  Chapter,  Adrian 

marked  graves  of  John  Barber,  Jeduthan  Cross 18,  32 

Lybrook,  Henry,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich ' 55 

Mack,  Stephen,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 55 

Mackinac  County,  Pensioners 

Nathan  Puffer 131 

John  Reynolds 132 

Macomb,  Alexander,  M.  H 202 

Macomb  County,  Pensioners 

Freeman  Blakely '. 99 

Levi  Collins 104 

Asahel  Haskins 116 

Joseph  Holland 116 

William  Letts 120 

William  Olds 128 

Caleb  Taft 139 

John  Walker 143 

Abel  Wan-en 143 

Roswell  Webster 145 

Macomb  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves 

Armada — Eben  Kimball 54 

Chesterfield — Brooks  Howard 51 

Davis — ^Josiah  Crossman 32 

Mt.  Clemens — John  Crawford 31 

Romeo — Joseph  Holland 49 

Maples,  William,  Pensioner .  -. .  123 

Martin,  John,  Pensioner ." .  123 

Mary  Marshall  Chapter,  located  grave  of  Joseph  Pardy 58 

Massey,  Henry,  Pensioner .  : 123 

Maxwell,  Thompson,  Pensioner '. .  124 

McCoskey,  William,  Pensioner 121 
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McCrea,  Samuel,  Pensioner 122 

McFall,  Daniel,  M.  H 201 

McHale,  Alexander  U.,  M.  H 202 

McKee,  Samuel,  Pensioner 122 

McNair,  John,  Pensioner 122 

Measurell,  Elijah,  Pensioner 124 

Menter,  John  W.,  M.  H 234 

Merrill,  Caleb  Baker,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 56 

Michigan  Medal  of  Honor  Men,  Paper  by  Sue  I.  Silliman 151 

Michigan  Men  in  Great  War 230 

Miller,  Frederick,  Pensioner 125 

Miller,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 126 

Miller,  Miles  S.,  Pensioner 126 

Monroe  County,  Pensioners: 

George  Alfred 95 

Gideon  Badger .  .  . .  ^ 96 

Stephen  Downing 108 

John  Francisco 112 

Lewis  Jacobs 118 

Martin  Smith 135 

Samuel  Stone 138 

Mundell,  Walter,  M.  H 204 

Myers,  Henry,  Pensioner 126 

Nash,  Henry  H.,  M.  H 205 

Nelson,  Thomas,  Pensioner 127 

Nichols,  Andrew,  Pensioner 127 

Niles,  Samuel,  Revolutionary  soldier  buiied  in  Mich 57 

Noll,  Conrad,  M.  H 205 

Norton,  Elliott  M.,  M  H 206 

Norton,  John  R.,  M.  H 207 

Oakland  County,  Pensioners: 

Nathaniel  Baldwin 97 

John  Blanchard 100 

James  A.  Chadwick 102 

Joshua  Chamberlain 103 

James  F.  Chittenden 103 

Richard  Ferguson Ill 

Benjamin  Grace 114 

James  Graham 114 

Oliver  Jenks 118 

Nathaniel  Landon 120 

Elijah  Measurell 124 

Silas  Sprague 136 

Henry  Stevens 137 

Henrv  Sutton 139 

William  N.  Terry 140 

Joseph  Todd 141 

Thomas  Watts 144 

Leonard  Witting 147 

Oakland  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Addison  Twp. — ^^Derrick  Hulick 52 

Avon  Twp. — (Rochester)  Nathaniel  Baldwin 16 

James  Graham 43 

(Rochester)  George  Horton 50 

Mrs.  Lydia  (Barnes)  Potter 62 
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Davisbnrg — Solomon  Jones 63 

Farmington  Twp — John  Blanchard 22 

Levi  Green 45 

Holly  Twp.— Elias  Cady 26 

Joseph  Van  Netter 75 

Independence — ^Jeremiah  Clark 29 

Caleb  Baker  Merrill 56 

Jacob  Petty 60 

Novi  Twp. — Hooper  Bishop 21 

Caleb  Carr 27 

Caleb  Carr,  Jr.. 27 

Pontiao — ^Joshua  Chamberlain 28 

James  Harrington 45 

Stephen  Mack 65 

Ithamar  Smith 69 

Willian  Natham  Terry 73 

Joseph  Todd * 75 

Royal  Oak  Twp.— Elijah  Drake 36 

Ezra  Parker 68 

Troy  Twp. — Esbon  Gregory 45 

Samuel  Niles 67 

Silas  Sprague 71 

Zadock  Wellman 78 

Twp.  not  specified — Benj.  Bulson  (Benj.  Smith) 25 

Enoch  Hotchkiss * 61 

Nathan  Landon 64 

Joel  Phelps 60 

Caleb  Pratt 62 

Odall,  Joseph  G.,  Pensioner 128 

Olds,  Daniel,  Pensioner 128 

Olds,  William,  Pensioner •.••••. ^^^ 

Otis,  Edward,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 67 

Ot-Si-Ke-Ta  Chapter,  St.  Clair 

marked  graves  of  Jonathan  Banron,  Reuben  Smith 18,70 

Overrocker,  Adam,  Pensioner 129 

Pangborn,  William,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 68 

Pangburn,  William,  Pensioner 129 

Parcels,  Paul,  Pensioner 129 

Pardy,  Joseph,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 68 

Parker,  Ezra,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 68 

Parker,  Robert,  Pensioner 130 

Patee,  William,  Pensioner 130 

Peck,  Selah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 59 

Pension  Laws 83-90 

Pershing's  Tribute 230 

Peters,  Henry  C,  M.  H 207 

Pettigrew,  John,  Pensioner 130 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 60 

Petty,  Jacob,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Michigan 60 

Phelps,  Joel,  Revolutionary  soldier  bm*ied  in  Mich 60 

Plant,  Henry  E.,  M.  H 208 

Porter,  Moses,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 61 
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Page 

Post,  Beniah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 61 

Potter,  Lydia  Barnes,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 62 

Pratt,  Stepher ,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 63 

Pratt,  Caleb,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 62 

Puffer,  Nathan,  Pensioner 131 

Quick,  John,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 63 

Randall,  James,  Pensioner 131 

Ransom,  (Major)  Ezekiel,  Revolutionary  soi-dier  buried  in  Mich.. .  64 

Ranney,  George  E.,  M.  H 208 

Rattaneur,  Jacob,  Pensioner 132 

Reynolds,  John,  Pensioner '.  132 

Richards,  Amos,  Pensioner 132 

Robinson.  James  H.,  M.  H 209 

Romeyn,  Henry,  M.  H 210 

Root,  (Dr.)  Eleazor,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 65 

Ross,  Levi,  Pensioner 133 

Saginaw  Chapter,  Saginaw 

Recorded  name  of  Levi  Lawrence,  Revolutionary  soldier 55 

Saginaw  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  grave 

Levi  Lawrence  (?) 55 

Sampson,  Deborah,  Revolutionary  soldier,  sister  of. 66 

Sampson,  Jonathan,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 66 

Sansorainte,  Charles  F.,  M.  H 211 

Sarah  Caswell  Angell  Chapter,  Ann  Arbor 

marked  the  graves  of  Ebenezer  Annabel,  Ebenezer  Crombia, 
Josiah  Cutler,  Beniah  Post,  (Maj.)  William  Hallock,  not 
marked,  (Dr.)  Eleazor  Root,  George  Sorter  (located),  Ben- 
jamin Woodruff 15-79 

Sarah  Caswell  Angell  and  Ypsilanti  Chapters 

marked  graves  of  John  and  Sarah  Terhune 72, 73 

Sarah  Treat  Prudden  Chapter,  Jackson 

marked  grave  of  Abiathar  Lincoln 55 

See  also  Joseph  Darling,  Revolutionary  soldier 34 

Savacool,  Edwin  F.,  M.  H 212 

Selkirk,  Jeremiah,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 67 

Selkirk,  (Rev.)  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 68 

Selkrig  (Rev.)  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  bm*ied  in  Mich 68 

Selliok,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 68 

Shafter,  William  R.,  M.  H 212 

Shear,  John  L.,  Pensioner 133 

Shephard,  Irwin  P.,  M.  H 214 

Shumaway,  Isaac  W.,  Pensioner 133 

Sidman,  George  D.,  M.  H 214 

Silliman,  Sue  Imogene,  State  Historian  D.  A.  R.  of  Michigan 5,9 

Silsbee,  John,  Pensioner 134 

Smead,  Darius,  Pensioner 134 

Smith,  Alonzo,  M.  H 215 

Smith,  Benjamin,  (See  Benjamin  Bulson). 

Smith,  Elisha,  Pensioner 135 

Smith,  Francis  (Doctor),  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich —  69 

Smith,  Ithamar,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 69 

Smith,  Martin,  Pensioner 135 

Smith,  Reuben,  Pensioner 135 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 70 
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Sophie  de  Marsac  Campau  Chapter,  Grand  Rapids  Page 

marked  grave  of  Moses  Clark 30 

Sorter,  George,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich. 70 

Sprague,  Silas,  Pensioner 136 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 71 

Stanley,  Elisha,  Pensioner 136 

St.  Clair  County,  Pensioners: 

Jonathan  Barron 97 

Richard  Bean 98 

Thomas  Fergo Ill 

Edward  Locke 120 

Reuben  Smith 135 

St.  Clair  County,  Revolutionary  soldiiers*  graves: 

(near)  Marine  City — Reuben  Smith 70 

St.  Clair — Jonathan  Barron 18 

Stevens  Thomson  Mason  Chapter,  Ionia 

marked  grave  of  Wm.  Pangborn 58 

Stevems,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 137 

Stevens,  Daniel,  P^sioner 136 

Stevens,  Henry,  Pensioner 137 

St.  Joseph  County,  Pensioners: 

Mede  Hurd 117 

Elisha  Stanley 136 

St.  Joseph  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves : 

Constantino — Edward  Evans 39 

Leonidas — Mark  Watkins 77 

Sturgis — Ahira  Brooks 25 

Stone,  Jeremiah,  Persioner 137 

Stone,  Samuel,  Pensioner 138 

Stone,  Warren,  Pensioner 138 

Stratton,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 139 

Sutton,  Henry,  Pensioner 139 

Sweet,  Wilber,  Revolutionary  soldier  bm-ied  in  Mich.(?) 72 

Swift,  Frederick  W,  M.  H 216 

Sype,  Peter,  M.  H 218 

Taft,  Caleb,  Pensioner 139 

Terhune,  Sarah  (Vreeland),  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich.  73 

Terhune,  John  (Ensign),  Revolutionary  soldier  biu-ied  in  Mich.  72 

Pensioner 140 

Terry,  William  N.,  Pensioner 140 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 73 

Thatcher,  Charles  M.,  M.  H 218 

Thomas,  Aaron,  Pensioner 140 

Thompson,  Charles  A.,  M.  H 219 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  Pensioner 141 

Toban,  James  W.,  M.  H 219 

Toby,  Zoeth,  Revolutionary  .soldier  buried  in  Mich 74 

Todd,  Joseph,  Pensioner: 141 

Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 75 

Traynor,  Andrew,  M.  H 220 

Trumbull,  John,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 75 

Van  Alstine,  John  M.,  Pensioner 142 

Van  Atter,  Joseph,  Pensioner 142 

Van  Buren  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves : 

Arlington  cemetery  (near  Lawrence) — James  Stevens 137 

Hartford  cemetery — Francis  De  Long .  .    35 
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Van  Netter,  Joseph,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 75 

Wait,  Mrs.  William  Henry,  State  Regent,  D.  A.  R.  of  Michigan .  .  5-7 

Wal(h*on,  Samuel,  Pensioner 142 

Walker,  John,  Pensioner 143 

Walters,  John,  Pensioner 143 

Ward,  William  H.,  M.  H 221 

Warren,  Abiel,  PensioDer 143 

Washtenaw  County,  Pensioners : 

Archibald  Armstrong 95 

Jotham  Curtiss 106 

David  A.  Coryell 106 

Martin  DuBois 109 

Daniel  French 113 

Asa  Gillett 113 

Andrew  Nichols 127 

John  Terhune 140 

Samuel  Waldron 142 

Washtenaw  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves: 

Ann  Arbor — Ebenezer  Crombie 32 

Josiah  Cutler 34 

Beniah  Post 61 

Benjamin  Woodruff 79 

Bridgewater  Center — Ebenezer  Annabil 15 

Carpenter's  Corners — ^John  Terhune 72 

Sarah  (Vreeland)  Terhune 73 

Manchester — (Dr.)  Eleazor  Root 63 

(near)  Monroe — George  Sorter 70 

(near)  Saline — Archibald  Armstrong 15 

Timothy  Cruttenden 33 

Mason  Hatfield 49 

(Dr.)  Francis  Smith 69 

Watkins,  Mark,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 77 

Watts,  Thomas,  Pensioner 144 

Wayne  County,  Pensioners,  Territory  of  Mich. 

Robert  Atkinson 96 

Joseph  Bates 97 

George  Best 98 

Henry  T.  Blake 99 

Aaron  Brinck 101 

Alexander  Campbell 101 

Nathaniel  Case 102 

Abraham  Cook 104 

Henry  Cremer 106 

Ephraim  Dains 107 

Jonathan  Dear 107 

WilUam  Dunbar 109 

Benjamin  Ellsworth 110 

Samuel  Gray 115 

Francis  Gowen 114 

John  Heaton 116 

George  Horton 116 

Jedediah  Hunt 117 

Thomas  Johnson 118 

Benjamin  Knapp 119 
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Peter  Lown 121 

William  MoCoskey 121 

Samuel  McCrea 122 

Samuel  McKee 122 

John  Martin 123 

Frederick  Miller 125 

Jonathan  Miller 126 

Miles  S.  Miller 126 

Henry  Meyers 126 

Joseph  G.  Odall 128 

Paul  Parcels 129 

William  Pangburn 129 

Robert  Parker 130 

William  Patee 130 

James  Randall 131 

Jacob  Rattaneur 132 

Levi  Ross 133 

John  L.  Shear 133 

Darius  Smead 134 

Elisha  Smith : 135 

Daniel  Stevens 136 

•Jeremiah  Stone 137 

Warren  Stone •      138 

Jonathan  Stratton 139 

Aaron  Thomas 140 

Jonathan  Thompson 141 

John  M.  Van  Alstine .* 142 

Joseph  Van  Atter 142 

John  Walters 143 

James  Witherell 146 

Wajme  County,  Revolutionary  soldiers*  graves : 

Clarenceville — Benjamin  Grace 43 

Detroit— Hugh  Brady 22 

J.  F.  Hamtramck 47 

John  Trumbull 75 

Judge  James  Witherell 78 

Plymouth— Samuel  Dunn 38 

Webster,  Roswell,  Pensioner 145 

Wellman,  Zadock,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 78 

Wheaton,  Loyd,  M.  H 222 

Whipple,  Thomas,  Pensioner : 145 

Whitney,  William  G.,  M.  H 223 

Wilcox,  DeLafayette,  Pensioner 145 

Willcox,  Orlando,  M.  H 224 

Witherell,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 78 

Pensioner 146 

Withington,  William  H.,  M.  H 225 

Witting,  Leonard,  Pensioner 147 

Wood,  Nathan,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 79 

Woodruff,  Benjamin,  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Mich 79 

Youngs,  Benjamin  F.,  M.  H 227 

Ypsilanti  Chapter,  Ypsilanti 

marked  graves  of  Archibald  Armst  ong,  Timothy  Crittenden, 

(Deacon)  Mason  Hatfield,  (Dr.)  Francis  Smith 15-69 

Ypsilanti  Chapter  with  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  Chapter  (Ann  Arbor) 

marked  graves  of  John  Terhune,  Sarah  (Vreeland)  Terhune 72,  73 
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Letter  op  Transmittal 


State  of  Michigan, 
Michigan  Shiloh  Soldiers'  Monument  Commission 
Lansing,  July  4,  1920. 
To  His  Excellency,  Albert  E.  Sleeper, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  we  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Shiloh  Soldiers' 
Monument  Commission. 

Very   Respectfully, 

Joseph  Ruff 
James  H.  Failing 


!^ 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT  ^ 

By  Comrade  J  as.  H.  Failing 
Flint 

IN  MAKING  this  report  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  initia- 
tory steps  taken  to  bring  about  the  success  of  this  enterprise  as  we 
see  it  before  us  today. 

Representative  Henderson  of  Iowa  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress, 
and  secured  its  passage,  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  the  ground 
where  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  1862. 
He  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  great  battle,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  all  soldiers,  both  living  and  dead,  who  gave  their  service  to 
the  great  cause  of  humanity. 

As  soon  as  the  purchase  of  this  beautiful  park  was  consummated,  it 
was  named  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  and  made  a  memorial  to  the 
men  who  here  gave  the  fullest  measure  of  devotion  to  their  country.  The 
States  both  north  and  south  made  appropriations  to  place  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  their  soldiers,  living  and  dead,  who  fought  here.  ^ 

In  the  Michigan  Legislature  of  1894-5  an  effort  was  made  by  our 
Chairman,  Joseph  Ruff  of  Albion,  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  mon- 
ument. This  bill  failed  through  not  being  presented.  Again  in  the 
Legislature  of  1911-12  a  bill  was  introduced  asking  for  $3,500,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  did  not  reach  the  House  before  adjournment, 
and  failed. 

Undaunted  by  previous  failures  of  so  worthy  a  cause,  in  1916-17  a 
bill  was  prepared  by  our  Representative,  Hon.  Carl  Robinson  of  Cal- 
houn County,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,500,  which  was  carried 
almost  unanimously  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  providing  that 
the  Governor  appoint  as  members  of  a  Commission  to  place  and  erect  a 
monument,  men  who  are  residents  of  the  State  and  who  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh  on  the  above  dates. 

The  Governor  appointed  Hon.  Curtis  Buck  of  Ironwood,  a  member  of 
Ross's  Battery  that  did  such  noble  work  in  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1862;  Comrade  Joseph  Ruff  of  Albion,  and  James  H.  Failing  of 
Flint.  Comrades  Ruff  and  Failing  were  with  a  detachment  of  the  25th 
Missouri  and  12th  Michigan  that  met  Major  Hardcastle  of  the  3rd  Miss- 
issippi at  Wood  and  Fraley's  Field  at  4:55  o'clock  Sunday  morning  April 
6,  1862.  They  were  with  their  regiment  most  of  the  day,  Ruff  falling 
back  to  the  Landing,  Failing  being  taken  prisoner  with  General  Prentiss 
about  6  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  sixth. 
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The  records  in  the  War  Department  do  not  show  that  a  detachment 
of  the  12th  Michigan  Infantry  was  with  the  25th  Missouri  at  4 :55  o*clock 
Sunday  morning  April  6,  1862.  I  as  Secretary  of  this  Commission  secur- 
ed six  aflSdavits  of  members  of  the  12th  Michigan  Infantry  who  are  living 
and  went  through  that  morning,  to  prove  to  the  War  Department  that 
the  12th  Michigan  had  a  detachment  and  was  present  under  command 
of  Major  Powell.  I  could  secure  more  affidavits  to  prove  the  fact  if  we 
could  secure  this  just  claim,  not  to  stir  up  controversy,  but  to  establish 
facts  and  establish  history,  and  to  give  the  great  State  of  Michigan  credit 
where  credit  belongs. 

The  12th  Michigan  Infantry  left  the  State  on  the  18th  of  March, 
arriving  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  31st  of  March,  1862,  and  was  as- 
signed to  Col.  Peabody's  Brigade,  Gen.  Prentiss's  division.  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  Early  in  the  morning  of  April  6,  1862,  a  detachment  of 
men  from  the  12th  Michigan  with  a  detachment  of  the  25th  Missouri 
under  command  of  Maj.  Powell  of  the  25th  Missouri  met  the  enemy  at 
Fraley's  Field  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Hardcs^-stle  at  4:55  o'clock. 
This  detachment  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  this  place  until  6:30 
o'clock,  when  it  fell  back  to  its  camp,  followed  by  the  enemy  in  force. 
The  12th  Michigan  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  all  day  of  the  6th  until 
about  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  103  of  the  12th  surrendered  with  Gen.  Pren- 
tiss. A  detachment  of  the  12th  Michigan  under  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Wm. 
H.  Graves  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  loss 
in  the  two  days  was  226  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

The  15th  Michigan  Infantry  was  mustered  into  Federal  service  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1862,  and  left  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1862,  under  command  of  Col.  Oliver,  with  869  names  on-  its  rolls.  The 
destination  of  the  regiment  was  the  army  serving  with  Gen.  Grant  in 
Mississippi.  It  reached  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle of  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  and  its  participation  in  that  action  cost 
the  regiment.  Captain  George  A.  Strong,  Lt.  Malvin  Dresser  and  31  men 
killed,  1  officer  and  63  privates  wounded,  with  7  missing. 

Gen.  McCook,  commanding  the  2nd  division  of  Buell's  army,  says  in  his 
official  report:  ^'I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Col.  Oliver  and  a  portion  of  his  regiment,  the  15th  Michigan. 
When  my  division  was  marching  to  the  field.  Col.  Oliver,  at  the  time  un- 
known tome,  requested  the  privilege  to  place  himself  under  my  com- 
mand. His  regiment  was  attached  to  Gen.  Rosseau's  brigade,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  was  under  the  hottest  fire,  when  he  and  his  officers  and  men 
acted  with  conspicuous  gallantry." 

Battery  "B",  or  Ross's  Battery,  was  mustered  into  the  Federal  ser- 
vice on  Nov.  26,  1861,  with  Captain  William  H.  Ross,  Detroit.  It  left 
the  State  under  command  of  Capt.  Ross  Dec.  17,  1861.  The  Battery 
first  met  the  enemy  at  Pittsburg  Landing  April  6,  1862,  where  it  became 
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heavily  engaged  repeatedly  by  overwhelming  forces.  It  was  cut  off  from 
its  infantry  support,  losing  four  of  its  six  pieces,  with  52  officers  and  men 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  including  Capt.  Ross  and  Lieuts.  Bliss 
and  Arndt.  A  dispatch  says,  "There  was  more  i&ghting  over  this  Bat- 
tery than  any  other  Battery  on  the  field.  The  rebel  troops  attacked  it 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gen.  Beauregard  who  urged  forward 
three  regiments,  and  who  at  the  time  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the  arm 
from  a  volley  delivered  by  our  troops.^'  The  Battery  was  mustered  out 
of  service  June  14,  1865,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Why  report  of  this  action  was  not  made  I  cannot  tell.  Our  Col- 
onel was  at  the  Landing  (so  reported).  If  people  interested  will  refer  to 
Robertson's  Michigan  in  the  War  and  will  turn  to  the  record  of  the  12th 
Michigan  Irifantry  they  will  see  what  our  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Wm.  H. 
Graves  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  says, — this  to  prove  our  statement  and  to 
prove  we  are  not  making  any  false  claim. 

Our  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  at  Lansing  Aug.  29,  1917. 
Hon.  Curtis  Buck  was  elected  chairman,  Joseph  Ruff  treasurer  and  Jas. 
H.  Failing  secretary.  It  was  resolved  to  visit  the  Shiloh  National  Mil- 
itary Park  at  a  fixed  date,  Messrs.  Ruff  and  Failing  to  go  in  October, 
Judge  Buck  at  an  earlier  date. 

At  the  call  of  the  chairman  the  second  meeting  was  held  at  Shiloh  at 
the  corner  of  Corinth  and  Savannah  and  Hamburg  Roads,  where  it  was 
decided  to  locate  our  monument,  85  ft.  from  the  place  where  the  two 
roads  meet  and  equi-distant  between  the  two  roads. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  at  Lansing  Nov.  28,  1917,  at  the  State 
House  in  G.  A.  R.  Headquarters.  Members  present:  Joseph  Ruff,  James 
H.  Failing  and,  by  request  of  Judge  Buck,  General  George  Stone  of  Lan- 
Sjing,  who  served  in  the  place  of  the  Judge.  Seven  firms  were  competing 
to  place  this  monument. 

Our  fourth  meeting  was  held  at  Lansing  Dec.  5,  1917,  to  decide  upon 
the  design  of  the  monument.  Members  present:  Joseph  Ruff  and  James 
H.  Failing,  Judge  Buck  being  sick  and  General  Stone  out  of  the  city. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  Hquse  G.  A.  R.  Headquarters. 
After  due  deliberation  and  studying  of  each  design  presented,  the  mem- 
bers present  decided  upon  that  presented  by  the  Detroit  Granite  Com- 
P9-ny. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  with  the  Detroit  Granite  Company,  cor- 
ner Fort  and  12th  St.,  Detroit.  Members  present:  Joseph  Ruff  and 
James  H.  Failing,  Judge  Buck  being  unable  to  be  there.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  give  the  Detroit  Granite  Company  until  Dec.  17, 
1917,  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  transportation,  routeing  and  the 
things  necessary  for  them  to  know  before  taking  the  contract. 

The  sixth  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Detroit  Granite  Com- 
pany, Dec.  17,  1917.     The  treasurer  and  secretary  were  present  at  this 
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After  reading  of  inscription,  all  present  gathered  round  the  base  of  the 
Monument  and  were  photographed,  after  which  ail  went  to  the  pavilion 
at  the  Landing  where  the  rest  of  the  program  was  carried  out.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 

Opening  prayer — Rev.  J.  E.  James,  Pastor  Old  Shiloh  Church. 

Song  by  audience — Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Report  of  Secretary — James  H.  Failing. 

Presentation  of  Monument  to  the  State  of  Michigan — Joseph  Ruff. 

Acceptance  of  Monument — Hon.  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

Presentation  of  Monument  to  United  States — Hon.  Albert,  E. 
Sleeper. 

Acceptance  of  Monument — Capt.  DeLong  Rice,  Dir.  Shiloh  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  on  behalf  of  United  States. 

Song  by  Audience — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Reading — Lincoln*s  Gettysburg  Speech — Mrs.  Joseph  Ruff. 

Reading — The  Flag — Mrs.  Lulu  Adams. 

Song — Michigan,  My  Michigan. 

Reading — "The  Little  Green  Tents'^ — Mrs.  Viola  Kingsnorth. 

Address — Senator  Roy  M.  Watkins. 

Address — Joseph  Ruff,  Chairman. 

Song — America. 

Benediction — Rev.  J.  E.  James. 

The  delegation  which  took  part  in  the  dedication  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

Governor  Albert  E.  Sleeper;  Representative  Chas.  A.  Weissert;  Sen- 
ator Roy  M.  Watkins;  Henry  Spaulding,  A.  A.  Gen'l.  G.  A.  R.;  Albert 
Dunham;  Joseph  Ruff,  Chairman  of  Commission;  James  H.  FaiUng, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  Ruff;  Mrs.  Viola  Kingsnorth;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Adams; 
Mrs.  Earl  B.  Adams;  Miss  Bessie  D.  Failing. 

There  were  also  present  from  Michigan  Frank  E.  Gorman,  Treasurer 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  Harvey  Harper,  Nathan  S.  Kinney  and  Mrs. 
John  DeVinney. 


o 


Afar  on  Shiloh's  fatal  plain, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan, 
Again  behold  thy  heroes  slain, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 
Their  strong  arms  crumble  in  the  dust 
And  their  bright  swords  have  gathered  rust 
Their  memory  is  our  sacred  trust, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 


A  grateful  country  claims  them  now, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan, 
And  deathless  laurels  binds  each  brow, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
And  history  the  tale  will  tell. 
Of  how  they  fought  and  how  they  fell. 
For  that  dear  land  they  loved  so  well, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 


\ 


A 


THE  BATTLE 


THE  BATTLE  of  Shiloh  was  fought  April  6  and  7,  1862,  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  or  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  named  Shiloh  by  the  Southern  men 
from  a  log  church  which  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  two  days  of  battle, 
and  Pittsburg  Landing  by  the  Northern  men  on  account  of  its  being  used 
as  a  landing  place  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  all  freight  for 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  22  miles  southwest. 

This  battlefield  was  purchased  by  the  Government  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Dec.  27,  1894,  and  comprised  about  4,000  acres.  It  was 
named  Shiloh  National  Military  Park.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  this 
plateau  was  covered  with  open  forest  with  frequent  thick  undergrowth 
and  occasional  clearings  of  a  few  acres  surrounding  the  farmhouses  of  the 
owners. 

i  The  battle  was  practically  opened  by  a  detachment  of  the  12th  Mich- 
!'igan  Infantry  and  also  a  detachment  of  the  25th  Missouri  Infantry  under 
icommand  of  Major  Powell  of  the  25th  Missouri  at  4:55  o'clock  Sunday 
I  morning,  April  6,  1862. 

I  The  aggregate  of  present-for-duty  ojfficers  and  men  of  the  Confeder- 
late  Army,  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  as  shown  by  official  report, 
was  49,444. 

The  Union  Army,  as  shown  by  official  report,  numbered  in  Infantry, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry  officers  and  men  at  Shiloh  44,895. 
1      The  losses  for  the  two  days  were: 

Killed  Wounded      Missing      Total 

Union  Army 1,754  8,408          2,885       13,047 

Confederate........ 1,728  8,012      959   10,699 

— , — » 

Total  loss 3,482         16,420  3,844       23,746 

The  leading  General  in  command  of  the  Union  Army  was  General  U. 
S.  Grant;  in  the  Confederate  Army,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  up 
to  2:30  o'clock  Sunday,  when  he  was  wounded  and  died  within  an  hour. 
General  G.  T.  Beauregard  took  command  of  the  Confederate  forces. 


The  Cemetery  and  the  Park 

The  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  bluff  at  Pittsburg  Landing  eighty 
feet  above  high  water  mark  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  an  arched  gateway  at  its  main 
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entrance.  As  you  enter  this  gateway,  at  your  left  is  the  Superintend- 
ent's house,  where  Captain  George  P.  Dean  resides,  who  has  full  charge 
of  the  Cemetery  and  grounds.  Under  his  supervision  the  Cemetery  is 
carefully  taken  care  of.  The  house  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  shrub- 
bery, with  cement  walks.  At  the  right  stand  three  cannon  on  end,  mark- 
ing the  place  where  General  U.  S.  Grant  slept  on  the  night  of  April  6, 
1862.  Further  beyond  is  the  Cemetery  proper,  where  lie  the  remains  of 
3,622  Union  soldiers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  our  beloved  country. 
Of  these  1,217  are  known  and  their  names  are  marked  on  headstones 
furnished  by  the  National  Government;  2,405  are  unknown,  whose  graves 
are  marked  by  a  square  block  of  marble  also  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Cemetery  is  well  laid  out,  with  soldiers  from  each  State  bur- 
ied together.  On  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river  the  Flag  Staff  is  placed, 
where  Old  Glory  is  flung  to  the  breeze  at  sunrise,  and  is  lowered  every 
night  at  sunset.  Around  this  Flag  Staff  there  are  the  graves  of  six  color 
sergeants  who  were  killed  during  the  two  days'  battle,  carrying  Old 
Glory  under  fire,  and  losing  their  lives  for  God  and  country  and  native 
land.  From  this  same  bluff  you  can  look  across  the  Tennessee  River  for 
ten  miles,  a  beautiful  spot.  From  Pittsburg  Landing  there  is  a  good 
ridge  road  which  runs  southwest  to  Corinth.  This  main  Corinth  road 
passes  Shiloh  Church,  just  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Landing.  At 
a  point  five  miles  out,  this  road  intersects  the  Bark  road  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  what  are  now  the  lands  of  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 

This  Park  is  a  beautiful  place  with  about  thirty  miles  of  macadam- 
ized roads  running  through  in  all  directions.  The  Park  is  overgrown 
with  second  growth  trees  of  oak  and  hickory,  all  clean  like  a  city  park, 
under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Rice,  assisted  by  men  who  occupy  th« 
building  and  grounds  which  were  used  for  farm  lands  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  To  reach  this  Military  Park,  go  to  Chicago,  111.,  take  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  for  Corinth,  then  take  an  auto  for  Shiloh,  twenty- 
two  miles.  Or,  go  to  St.  Louis,  and  take  the  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee 
River  Packet  Co.'s  steamboat  at  the  foot  of  Pine  St.,  float  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Cairo,  111.,  then  go  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  up 
the  Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  approximately  1,000  miles. 
This  is  a  beautiful  trip,  well  worth  the  money  and  time.  Another  way 
is  from  St.  Louis  by  boat  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  then  by  rail  to  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  then  by  auto  to  the  Shiloh  Park. 

There  are  in  this  Military  Park  651  monuments,  markers  and  signs 
erected  by  the  National  Government  and  the  several  States  who  had  sol- 
diers in  this  battle.  The  tablets  mark  the  positions  occupied  by  these 
regiments  from  the  different  States  as  they  took  part  in  the  battle.  Three 
colors  of  paint  areS  used  to  tell  the  positions  of  three  armies;  to  mark  the 
position  of  Grant's  army,  tablets  painted  blue;    of  Buell's  army,  yellow; 
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Confederate  army,  red.  Square  tablets  designate  those  who  took  part  in  the 
first  day's  fight;  the  oval,  those  who  took  part  in  the  second  day's  fight. 
These  tablets  face  in  the  same  direction  that  the  troops  faced  when  in  line 
of  battle.  These  tablets  and  markers  enable  visitors  to  understand  more 
readily  the  important  events  of  the  battle.  There  were  several  com- 
manders killed  in  this  battle;  on  the  Union  side,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  L. 
Wallace  and  Col.  Peabody  of  the  25th  Missouri;  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  General  Gladden.  The 
places  where  these  leaders  fell  are  marked  by  especially  designed  mor- 
tuary monuments  composed  of  twenty  pound  Parrot  guns  and  cannon 
balls. 

More  might  be  written  about  this  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  time  and  space  can  never  fully  explain  the  half  which  oc- 
curred at  that  time. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  one  who  was  there.  * 


*Thia  was  written  by  Mr,  Failing:— Editor. 


I'V 


'T^HIS  FLAG  was  made  by  hand  by  the  ladies  of  Niles,  Michigan,  and  pre- 
-■-  sented  to  the  12th  Reg.  Mich.  Infantry  on  Washington's  birthday, 
Feb.  22,  1862;  was  carried  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  where  its  Color  Bearer 
was  shot.  The  accompanying  lines  are  the  last  stanza  of  a  poem  by  a 
young  lady  of  Albion,  Leonora  Burden,  and  were  written  in  1891. 


Oh,  brave  old  flag !  Forever  will 

Thy  memory  live,  thy  praises  sing; 

And  when  we  see  thy  tattered  folds, 

Victory!  Victory!  the  shout  will  ring. 

Eternity  alone  can  tell 

The  cheering  mighty  deeds  it's  done: 

Eternity  alone  can  give 

The  honored  praise  our  flag  has  won. 


f 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  RUFF,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MICH- 
IGAN SHILOH  SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT  COMMISSION,  IN 
TURNING  OVER  SHILOH  MONUMENT  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  SLEEPER,  Governor  of  Michigan,  Comrades,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  In  the  course  of  events  it  has  become  my  duty  as 
a  commissioner,  and  chairman  of  this  commission,  to  present  and  turn 
over  to  you,  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, this  Monument  as  a  memorial  to  the  brave  men  of  our  great  State 
who  fell  in  the  fierce  conflict  upon  this  battlefield.  We  have  come  to  ded- 
icate on  this  Memorial  Day  this  Monument,  caused  to  be  erected  by  the 
grateful  people  of  Michigan,  and  we  may  say  in  words  which  recall  the 
language  of  our  great  Lincoln  on  another  and  similar  occasion,  It  is  fitting 
that  we  do  this,  but  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground,  by  this  silent  Granite;  the  living  and  the  dead  who  strug- 
gled here  have  far  exceeded  our  poor  power  to  add  or  to  detract. 

While  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleasure,  which  we  have  looked  for- 
ward to  for  a  long  time,  yet  we  feel  that  our  speech  and  language  are  far 
too  feeble  to  portray  the  importance  of  this  occasion,  as  the  memory 
comes  rushing  in  upon  us  of  that  terrible  conflict  when  these  hills  shook 
with  the  tumult  of  battle,  when  comrade  after  comrade  went  down  to  rise 
no  more. 

Thank  God,  that  as  we  stand  upon  this  sacred  ground,  made  sacred 
by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  our  noble  sons  of  Michigan,  and  of  other 
States,  so  long  ago  that  the  spirit  of  strife  is  past,  we  stand  upon  a  firm 
foundation,  a  united  Nation.  More  doubly  impressive  is  the  memory  of 
this  Memorial  Day,  in  the  fact  that  garlands  of  flowers  are  placed  upon 
the  little  green  mounds  of  soldier  dead  of  both  North  and  South,  as  the 
Nation's  defenders  not  only  in  this  Nation's  cause  but  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood  in  the  world  at  large.  May  God  hasten  the  day 
when  the  cause  of  freedom  shall  triumph  among  all  mankind. 

Once  more  we  express  our  pleasure  in  turning  over  to  you  as  Governor 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Michigan  this  tribute  that  has  been  placed 
by  an  ever  grateful  people  to  the  memory  of  their  fallen  sons.  We  have 
endeavored  as  a  Commission  under  your  direction,  to  cause  this  Monu- 
ment to  be  placed  according  to  our  best  abilities.  More  enduring  than 
granite  will  be  the  gratitude  of  Michigan  to  her  Shiloh  soldiers. 


\^    : 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ALBERT  E.  SLEEPER,  GOVERNOR 
OF  MICHIGAN 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  Heroes  of  Shiloh,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  decades,  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  have  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  boys  in  blue,  of  yesterday,  the  fighting  sires  of  that  great 
army  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  which  has  only  recently  re- 
written in  letters  of  blood  on  the  battle  fields  of  France  the  ideals  for 
which  our  fathers  died  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  perpetuate  in  marble  and 
bronze  the  memory  of  those  brave  Michigan  sons  who  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1862,  on  this  very  spot  paid  with  their  lives  that  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  should  not  p  e  ish  from  the  earth. 

Too  long  have  we  delayed  this  permanent  expression  of  our  never  end- 
ing appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Michigan  men,  serving  with  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  who  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Confederate  hosts 
and  saved  the  day  for  Grant.  Time  has  not  dimmed  the  luster  of  their 
glorious  achievements  on  that  memorable  morning  in  early  spring.  To 
our  children  we  have  recounted  the  brave  deeds  of  that  wonderful  army. 
It  will  be  repeated  to  our  children's  children  and  so  on  down  through  the 
ages. 

In  retrospect  we  see  them  now  on  that  tumultuous  Sabbath  morning 
when  the  shrill,  piercing  notes  of  the  trumpeter's  bugle,  sounding  a  start- 
led reveille,  summoned  them  to  arms.  Many  of  them  were  mere  boys, 
the  same  kind  of  lads  to  whom  a  few  short  months  ago,  we  waved  a  tear- 
ful goodbye  as  they  marched  away  in  khaki.  Some  of  them  had  with- 
stood the  hardships  and  the  withering  fire  of  other  campaigns.  The  vet- 
eran soldiers  prepared' for  the  death  grip  which  they  knew  was  inevitable 
as  the  first  shell  from  the  Confederate  batteries  hissed  over  the  wooded 
ravine.     With  a  smile  of  grim  determination  on  their  lips  they  waited. 

All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Far  into  the  night  the  guns  of  the 
Tyler  and  Lexington  sent  huge  shells  screeching  their  message  of  death  and 
destruction  into  the  wearied  Southern  host.  To  add  to  the  misery  of  the 
occasion,  rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  last  day  dawned  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh.  Grant's  forces  swept  forward  over  the  battle  lines  of  the 
night  before.     With  the  new  day  came  victory. 

Approximately  72,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
the  casualties,  including  dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides  numbered  some 
15,000.  On  this  historic  spot,  drenched  by  the  blood  of  the  finest  men 
of  the  Nation,  some  .500  heroes  are  sleeping  today Jn  unknown  graves. 
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Over  their  last  resting  place  the  soft  southern  breezes  have  crooned  a 
sweet  lullaby  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Their  restful  slumber  is  no 
longer  disturbed  by  the  cannon^s  roar,  the  tramp  of  marching  feet  and 
blatant  discord  of  battle.  Beneath  the  protecting  folds  of  yonder  banner 
they  rest  in  their  long  bivouac  of  the*  night. 

Taps, — the  soldier's  goodnight — sounded  for  them  when  life  held  most 
that  was  sweet  and  dear.  The  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Universe 
gave  them  their  honorable  discharge  and  called  them  home.  Whenever 
we  stand  in  awed  silence  and  hear  the  plaintive  notes  from  the  throat  of 
the  brass  bugle  sounding  the  goodnight  call  in  army  post,  in  training  camp 
or  on  the  field,  our  mind  reverts  to  places  such  as  this.  We  know  that 
the  soldier's  cradle  song  is  for  the  martyred  dead  as  well  as  the  honored 
living,  and  with  quickened  pulses  we  go  about  our  evening  tasks  firm  in 
the  knowledge  that  our  soldier  dead  did  not  die  in  vain  and  that  the  true  glory 
of  the  republic  will  ever  live. 

As  Governor,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  grateful  State,  I  accept 
this  Monument  erected  in  memory  of  our  sons  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh. 

In  turn  we  give  it  over  into  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government.  To  you,  Colonel  Rice,  do  we  intrust  to  your 
faithful  care  and  guardianship  this  testimonial  of  love  and  appreciation 
placed  here  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Let  this  Monument  serve  for  all  time  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
heroic  sacrifices  endured  by  our  fathers  that  we  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions might  enjoy  the  happiness  and  contentment  by  one  Flag  and  one 
Nation. 

It  was  the  inspiration  furnished  by  the  brave  men  of  Shiloh  who  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  in  '61  that  rekindled  the  fires  of 
patriotism  in  '98,  and  again  in  1917  when  millions  of  our  nation's  youth 
leaped  to  the  defense  of  an  outraged  humanity. 

The  proud  traditions  of  our  great  State  established  on  many  a  South- 
ern battle  field  have  been  gloriously  upheld  in  storm-swept  Europe  and 
in  frozen  Russia  in  recent  months  by  the  grandsons  of  the  men  who  bore 
aloft  the  torch  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Rebellion. 

When  gentle  hands  have  consigned  to  Mother  Earth's  friendly  bosom 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  when  the 
corroding  influence  of  time  has  reduced  to  dust  this  magnificent  piece  of 
marble,  the  memory  of  the  men  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected  will  still 
be  perpetuated  through  each  succeeding  generation,  for  the  leaves  of  his- 
tory contain  an  indelible  record  of  their  achievements.  As  the  citizens 
of  the  future  read  the  records  of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  they  will  be  inspired 
to  higher  ideals,  to  greater  love  for  this  wonderful  country,  and  will  drink 
anew  from  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  patriotism  which  inspired  the 
braie  deeds  we  here  commemorate  today. 


v^ 


Address  of  belong  rice,  director  shiloh  national 

Military  park,  officially  receiving  the  michi- 

iGAN  Shiloh  monument  on  the  occasion  of 

its  dedication,  on  may  30,  1919 

T  ADIES  and  GENTLEMEN:  I  greet  you  and  welcome  you,  and  I 
-■— '  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  generous  reception  to  our  guests  from  the 
North. 

Particularly  am  I  grateful  to  you  young  soldiers  who  have  enthused 
us  with  your  presence. 

We  salute  you,  not  because  you  are  Tennesseans  or  Mississippians, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  because  you  are  Americans — because  you  are  a 
part  of  the  heroic  millions  of  the  world  who,  but  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
brought  back  the  long-banished  smile  to  the  face  of  civilization. 

Let  us  join  our  hearts  in  giving  welcome  to  these  representative  people 
from  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  the  Land  of  Lakes  and  Straits  and 
Mountains — the  Land  of  Little  Rivers  and  big  men — the  Land  that  has 
brains  and  grit  and  genius  enough  to  gather  in  the  crude  products  of  her 
Sister  States,  and  flood  the  world  with  her  finished  articles  of  usefulness 
and  beauty. 

Why,  my  friends,  if ,  on  that  far  away  April  morning  of  1862,  the  troops 
of  Michigan  could  have  appeared  on  this  field  with  one  half  the  automo- 
biles now  being  turned  out  in  a  single  day  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  they 
could  have  juggernauted  the  Confederate  Army  in  one  mad  rush. 

Michigan  is  a  place  of  thought  and  action;  and  sometimes  she  is  a 
place  of  strange  contradictions.  We  do  not  always  know  how  to  take 
her.  She  sends  to  us  on  this  occasion,  her  splendid  Governor  bearing  the 
drowsy  name  of  Sleeper,  and  yet  we  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  widest 
awake  men  who  ever  conducted  the  uplifting  affairs  of  his  State. 

She  has  sent  here  a  Commissioner  by  the  doubtful  name  of  Failing, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  has  made  a  great  success  of  the  work  which  she 
sent  him  to  perform. 

She  has  sent  here  another  Commissioner  bearing  the  name  of  Ruff, 
who  is  so  smooth  and  gentle  that  he  can  greet  with  grace,  even  the  old 
Confederates  who  tried  to  shoot  him  at  Shiloh. 

Michigan  is  always  doing  the  heroic  and  unexpected  thing.  Away 
back  yonder  in  the  years,  after  the  State  had  been  politically  democratic 
nearly  all  of  its  life,  the  great  National  Republican  Party  was  born  with- 
in its  borders,  and  strangely  enough,  it  chose  to  be  born  in  the  Town  of 
Jackson,  which  was  named  for  Andrew  Jackson,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 
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Long  live  Michigan;  than  which  there  is  no  more  progressive,  no  more 
loyal,  no  grander,  finer  State  in  the  Union. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioners  and  citizens  of  Michigan,  as 
an  humble  representative  of  our  great  Government,  I  welcome  you  to  this 
peaceful  battle  ground— this  place  which  soldiers  of  your  State  helped  to 
make  immortal. 

I  especially  greet  your  good  women,  representing  the  grace  and  senti- 
ment of  your  State.  We  think  of  your  women  as  we  do  our  own — that 
they  are,  at  least  by  inspiration,  the  authors  of  all  things  grand  and  good. 

With  great  respect  and  appreciation,  I  greet  your  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor. It  is  a  grace  to  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  Office  that  he  has  put 
aside  the  more  serious  cares  of  State  to  join  in  a  long  and  rather  tedious 
journey,  and  in  your  touching  tribute  to  your  soldiers  of  57  years  ago. 

And,  my  Commissioner  friends,  having  labored  with  you,  in  my  hum- 
ble capacity,  in  your  work  now  finished,  I  welcome  you  with  deepest  feel- 
ings of  comradeship. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  your  people  here,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
Michigan  that  your  trust  has  been  nobly  kept — that  your  labors  have 
been  splendidly  consummated. 

But  as  I  greet  you,  there  is  a  tear  in  the  heart  of  my  welcome  for  the 
vacant  place  of  your  late  Chairman,  Judge  Buck,  who  hacl  so  fondly  look- 
ed forward  to  this  hour,  and  whose  departed  spirit  perchance  looks  in 
benediction  upon  us,  today  from  the  land  where  there  are  no  battle  fields. 

Your  Monument,  a  crystallized  sentiment  of  the  loyal  hearts  of  your 
State,  set  here  in  this  quiet  place  of  the  South,  is  but  another  seal  upon 
the  eternal  bond  of  peace  and  union  between  the  once  divided  sections  of 
our  Country. 

We  all  know  of  the  terrible  conflagration  of  passion  which  swept  our 
Land  during  the  sixties.  It  burned  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South,  but  at  last  the  flames  died  into  embers,  which  smoul- 
dered for  awhile,  and  then  the  embers  died  into  ashes,  and  now,  thank 
God,  the  breath  of  a  new  fraternity  has  blown  away  the  ashes,  and  left 
us  nothing  but  sacred  memories. 

How  wondrously  intertwined  are  the  stories  of  the  States,  how  wide- 
ly stretch  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  the  Nation's  History!  Following  them 
back  through  the  rich  years,  we  marvel  at  the  multitudinous  resources 
of  men  and  of  deeds  from  which  the  Nation  of  today  has  drawn  its  power. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  was  President,  Lewis  Cass  of 
Michigan  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  prosecute 
the  far  reaching  Black  Hawk  War,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  dashing 
spirits  of  that  far  away  campaign  was  Lieut.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  of 
Kentucky  who,  30  years  later,  led  the  gray  host  at  Shiloh,  and  died  on 
this  battle  field. 
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I  love  to  think  of  the  individual  glory  of  all  the  States,  but  I  love  still 
more  to  think  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States;  for  we  must  remem- 
ber that  now,  no  State  is  great  beyond  the  measure  of  its  greatness  as  a 
part  of  this  Nation;  if  God  did  not  swing  this  continent  between  the  seas 
as  the  home  and  citadel  of  Liberty,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Divine 
purpose  applied  to  the  affairs  of  this  Earth. 

i      Michigan  has  ever  done  well  her  part  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,  and 
she  is  here  today  in  a  triumph  of  peace. 

Let  us  believe  that  the  soul  of  her  glorious  past  is  hovering  here  to 
sanction  and  to  bless  your  enduring  tribute  to  her  soldiers  of  Shiloh. 

Let  us  beUeve  that  the  great  pioneer  spirits  of  Marquette  and  Cadil- 
lac, and  the  great  Democratic  spirit  of  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  great  Repub- 
lican spirit  of  Zachariah  Chandler  are  among  your  invisible  guests  of  this 
hour. 

It  becomes  my  official  duty  to  receive  into  the  care  of  the  National 
Government,  your  beautiful  contribution  to  this  Park — this  silent  senti- 
nel of  gratitude  which  you  have  placed  here  to  guard  the  glory  of  Mich- 
igan. 


^^ 


REMARKS  BY   REPRESENTATIVE    CHARLES    A.  WEISSERT, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

STANDING  AT  parade  rest  this  granite  soldier  erected  to  commem- 
orate Michigan's  participation  in  this  great,  decisive  conflict,  watches 
over  a  field  where,  nearly  three  scores  of  years  ago  the  North  and  the 
South,  through  struggle  and  sacrifice,  re-forged  the  principles  of  Liberty 
as  defined  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ideals  last  longer  than 
granite  shafts  when  they  are  so  beloved  that  men  give  up  their  lives  to 
perpetuate  them.  Human  liberty  is  the  greatest  basic  heritage  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Both  the  North  and  the  South  believed  they 
were  in  the  right,  and  they  resorted  to  deadly  conflict  to  prove  the  valid- 
ity of  their  ideals  of  human  rights. 

Bravery — both  sides  were  surpassingly  brave.  Men  from  every  State 
proved  on  this  field  that  American  valor  is  universal  and  not  confined  to 
any  one  locality.  Since  then,  the  North  and  the  South  united,  have  up- 
held in  two  great  contests  the  principles  of  Liberty  welded  amid  the  thun- 
ders of  battle  pn  this  field  long  ago.  Liberty,  born  as  a  reaction  against 
tyranny  in  the  Colonies,  in  all  of  its  pQwer,  delivered  Cuba  in  '98  and 
swung  the  deciding  blow  in  the  World  War. 

The  dividing  line  between  North  and  South  has  forever  been  wiped 
out.  Let  us  forget  that  it  ever  existed,  but  let  us  eternally  remember  the 
bravery  of  the  boys  in  Blue  and  the  boys  in  Gray  who  fought  to  make 
this  mighty  republic  so  strong  that  Victory  became  inevitable  and  seem- 
ed divinely  appointed. 

Amid  the  scores  of  beautiful  and  enduring  memorials,  Michigan, 
through  substantial  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  1917,  has  at  last 
placed  on  this  solemn  field,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  a  nation,  this 
monument  to  herald  proudly,  on  the  same  spot  where  Michigan  cannon 
once  roared,  that  Michigan  was  here! 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  DEDICATION  OF  MICHIGAN  MONU- 
MENT ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF  SHILOH,  (TENN.) 

By  Roy  M.  Watkins,  State  Senator  op  Michigan,  May  30,  1919. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
We  have  journeyed  over  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  North- 
land to  meet  today  for  a  purpose  that  has  the  dignity  and  the  tenderness 
of  funeral  rites  without  their  sadness.     It  is  not  a  new  bereavement  but 
one  which  time  has  softened,  that  brings  us  here. 

This  Decoration  Day  of  1919  we  have  met  on  a  great  battlefield  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  pay  tribute  to  the  living  whose 
bravery  and  dauntless  courage  won  the  battle  of  SHILOH  and  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  by  unveiUng  a  monument  that  will  forever  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  heroic  part  the  soldiers  of  the  State  of  Michigan  took  in 
this  greatest  battle  of  the  West. 

We  see  before  us  the  acres  of  graves  which  nature  has  already  deco- 
rated with  the  memorials  of  her  lovel  Above  every  tomb  her  daily  sun- 
shine has  smiled,  her  tears  have  wept;  over  the  humblest  she  has  bid- 
den some  grasses  nestle,  some  vines  creep;  and  the  butterfly,  ancient  em- 
blem of  immortality,  waves  his  little  wings  above  every  sod.  To  Na- 
ture's signs  of  tenderness  we  add  our  own,  and  today  flutters  the  flag 
they  loved  so  well  over  every  one  of  the  boys  who  bivouac  with  death. 
This  is  their  camping  ground,  these  white  head-stones  are  their  tents, 
and  their  camp-fires  yet  burn  in  our  hearts. 

The  noble  and  imposing  shaft  which  our  State  has  erected  here  may 
be  the  last  one  to  be  placed  by  any  State  in  this  vast  theatre  of  the  migh- 
ty struggle.  If  so,  it  will  serve  as  a  striking  lesson  in  patriotism,  being 
in  its  silent  grandeur  a  reminder  that  the  succeeding  generations  have 
not  forgotten  what  their  fathers  did  here,  and  that  patriot  sires  mean  pa- 
triot sons,  even  though  the  span  is  almost  three  score  years. 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  word,  patriotism!  Through  ages  the  human 
race  has  burnt  the  incense  of  admiration  and  reverence  at  the  shrines  of 
patriotism!  The  most  beautiful  pages  of  history  are  those  which  count 
its  deeds.  Fireside  tales,  the  outpourings  of  the  memories  of  peoples, 
borrow  from  it  their  warmest  glow.  Poets  are  sweetest  when  they  re- 
echo its  whisperings;  orators  are  most  potent  when  they  thrill  its  chords 
to  music. 

The  human  race  pays  homage  to  patriotism  because  of  its  supreme 
value.  The  value  of  patriotism  to  a  people  is  above  gold  and  precious 
stones,  above  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  the  vital  spark  of  national 
honor;  it  is^the  fount  of  the  Nation's  prosperity  and  the  shield  of  the 
Nation's  safety. 
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It  is  fortunate  for  a  people  that  from  time  to  time  supreme  emergen- 
cies arise  testing  its  patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  patriotism  re- 
mains dormant  for  a  long  period,  it  may  lessen  in  strength,  while  the  re- 
flection and  self-consciousness  which  resolute  action  awakens,  result  in  a 
fuller  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  country  and  institutions  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  patriotism  to  defend.  The  supreme  emergency  which  arose  for 
the  people  of  America  in  the  Spring  of  1917  found  old  Michigan  serene, 
confident  and  100%  loyal  and  efficient.  Our  Governor,  Albert  E.  Sleep- 
er, who  has  just  preceded  me  on  this  program,  took  the  lead  in  all  State 
matters  affecting  the  war  and  has  earned  and  won  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  all  our  citizens  for  his  courageous,  able  and  tireless  work  during 
those  two  memorable  years. 

What  does  this  monument  mean,  someone  has  asked  me!  It  means 
the  immortal  principle  of  patriotism.  It  means  love  of  country.  It 
means  sacrifices  for  the  country  we  love.  It  means  not  only  love  of 
country  but  love  of  liberty.  It  means  that  the  cause  in  which  they 
■fought  and  died  was  a  righteous  one,  and  it  means  that  the  cause  which 
triumphed  through  their  valor  shall  be  perpetuated  for  all  time! 

The  unity  of  this  Republic  is  secure  so  long  as  we  continue  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  died  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  preserve  it 
and  erect  monuments  to  perpetuate  these  sentiments. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  my  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  Union  which 
these  brave  men  preserved  and  the  liberties  which  they  secured,  place 
upon  us,  the  living,  the  gravest  responsibilities.  We  are  the  freest  Gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  strength  rests  in  our  patriotism. 
Peace  and  order,  security  and  liberty  are  safe  so  long  as  love  of  country 
burns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  however, 
that  liberty  does  not  mean  lawlessness.  Liberty  to  make  our  laws  does 
not  give  us  license  to  break  them.  Liberty  to  make  our  own  laws  com- 
mands a  duty  to  observe  them  ourselves  and  enforce  obedience  among  all 
others  within  their  jurisdiction.  Liberty  is  responsibility,  and  respon- 
sibility is  duty,  and  that  duty  is  to  preserve  the  exceptional  liberty  we 
enjoy  within  the  law,  and  for  the  law  and  by  the  law. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  some  little  part  in  making  the  present  oc- 
casion a  reality.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs it  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  that  pro- 
vided for  a  suitable  dedication  of  this  magnificent  Michigan  monument. 
I  wish  to  commend  Joseph  Ruff,  of  Albion,  Mich.,  and  James  H.  Fail- 
ing, of  Flint,  Mich.,  Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Mich- 
igan Shiloh  Soldiers'  Monument  Commission,  for  their  fidelity  and  zeal 
in  this  noble  undertaking.  Both  are  survivors  of  the  gallant  band  of 
Michigan  soldiers  who  helped  make  Shiloh  such  a  wonderful  victory  for 
the  Union  arms,  and  both  have  labored  unceasingly  for  the  perpetuation 
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of  the  glory  of  their  comrades  who  paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
on  Shiloh's  bloody  battlefield. 

Farewell:  our  Michigan  heroes  slumbering  in  the  Southland: 
You  will  never  seem  to  us  less  young,  less  fresh,  less  daring, 
than  when  you  rallied  to  your  last  battle,  and  you  will  always 
have  the  dew  of  youth  in  our  imaginations;  it  is  we  alone  who 
shall  grow  old. 


Reminiscences  of  the  day  by  Comrades  henry 
spaulding  and  albert  dunham 

MR.  DUNHAM  and  myself  are  grateful  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  were  appointed  by  His  Honor,  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Governor  of 
Michigan,  upon  the  Shiloh  Monument  Commission  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Michigan  Monument  erected  on  the  Battlefield  qf  Shiloh, 
Tenn.,  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  that  battle,  April  6  and  7,  1862. 

We  left  Lansing  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Watkins  via  the  M.  C.  R.  R. 
to  Chicago  where  we  joined  other  members  of  the  Commission  and  pro- 
ceeded via  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  arriving  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  on  schedule  time, 
May  29.  The  balance  of  the  day  we  spent  in  visiting  the  National  Cem- 
etery and  other  historic  places  in  this  old  historic  town,  which  has  not  a 
foot  of  paved  streets  and  is  very  interesting  indeed.  We  had  with  us  two 
comrades  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle  as  members  of  the  12th  Mich. 
Infantry,  Harvey  Harper,  of  Lawton,  Mich.,  and  Nathan  S.  Kinney,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  were  with  us  on  the  auto  trip  over  the  bat- 
tlefield. We  arrived  at  the  Shiloh  Battlefield,  22  miles  away,  about  9:30 
on  the  morning  of  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
from  the  surrounding  country  present  who  were  holding  their  memorial 
services  in  the  Pavilion. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Monument  took  place  about  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  monuments  on  the  field,  made  from  granite, 
with  bronze  plate  on  the  front,  and  on  the  top  the  figure  of  a  soldier 
standing  at  parade  rest.  In  this  noble  Memorial,  Michigan  has  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  and  the  Commission  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
their  work. 

On  account  of  an  approaching  storm  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Pa- 
vilion where  a  fine  program  arranged  by  Comrades  Ruff  and  Failing  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Leaving  Shiloh  about  3 :45  P.  M.  for  Corinth  we  entrained  for  Michi- 
gan at  5 :25  P.  M.  and  arrived  in  I^ansing  on  schedule  time,  having  had  a 
most  profitable  and  enjoyable  trip. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Dunham  and  I  were  in  the  East- 
ern Army,  and  in  1862  we  had  our  own  troubles  beginning  in  April,  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  and  in  front  of  Richmond,  ending  in  a  way  July  1, 
at  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  to  be  taken  up  later  and  carried  along  until  1865 
when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant. 
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A  Letter  from  Miss  Failing 

Flmt,  Michigan,  September  9,   1919 
Michigan  Monument  Commission, 
Michigan  Historical  Commission, 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Gentlemen : — 

It  is  certainly  with  great  pleasure  that  I  add  my  "bit"  regarding  the 
splendid  trip  to  Shiloh  National  Military  Park  to  attend  the  dedicatory 
exercises  of  the  fine  Michigan  Monument  on  May  30,  1919,  all  of  which 
I  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  wish  to  thank  the  Monument  Com- 
mission heartily  for  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  party  to  take  part 
in  the  unveiling  of  the  splendid  monument  dedicated  in  memory  of  the 
Michigan  Soldiers,  living  and  dead,  who  fought  so  gallantly  on  this  bat- 
tlefield for  LIBERTY. 

I  think  no  one  has  made  mention  of  the  grand  flag  which  was  used  for 
the  unveiUng.  It  was  the  gift  to  our  local  G.  A.  R.'s  several  years  ago 
by  our  splendid  citizen  and  patriot,  Mr.  J.  D.  Dort  of  the  Dort  Motor 
Car  Co.  of  our  fair  city.  The  flag  completely  covered  the  face  of  the 
Monument,  which  is  19  feet  4  inches  high,  so  one  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  flag. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  Monument,  and  feel  it  is  a  great  honor  to  our 
State  of  Michigan  and  to  those  who  so  tirelessly  and  faithfully  worked 
for  its  completion  and  erection. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Miss)  Bessie  D.  Failing, 
Daughter  of  James  H.  Failing,  Sepr^tary 
of  Monument  Commission. 
1419  Detroit  St. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MRS.  ADAMS 

To  the  Michigan  Shiloh  Soldiers' 

Monument  Commission,  and 
To  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission :    - 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  as  the  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mon- 
ument Commission,  to  assist  in  the  unveiling  of  the  Monument  dedicat- 
ed to  the  soldiers  of  Michigan  on  the  Shiloh  Battlefield  on  May  30,  1919. 

It  was  a  most  impressive  service  and  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  privileged  to^be  there.  The  imposing  Monument  so  splendidly 
situated  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  the  Commission,  an  ornament  to  the 
Battlefield  and  a  credit  to  the  great  State  of  Michigan. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Michigan,  as  they  are  privileged  to  visit  the 
beautiful  Shiloh  National  Park  will  look  upon  the  Monument  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride,  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Michigan  soldiers  who  fought 
in  that  great  battle. 

Most  Sincerely  Yours, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Adams 
(nee  Failing) 
Decatur,  Indiana, 
Sept.  1,  1919. 


MICHIGAN  SHILOH  MONUMENT  COMMISSION 
Total  amount  expended  by  the  Commission  to  and 
including  february  6,  1920 


Traveling 
expense. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Earl  B $  62.33 

Adams,  Mrs.  Luella 61.71 

Buck,  Curtis 218.79 

Dunham,  Albert 62.25 

Failing,  Bessie  D 67.29 

Failing,  James  H 193.08 

Kingsnorth,  Viola  E. 64 .36 

Ruff,  Mrs.  Joseph 66.36 

Ruff,  Joseph 221 .25 

Spaulding,  Henry 64 .  15 

Watkins,  Eoy  M 86.58 

Watkins,  Mrs.  Roy  M . \  82.58  I 

Weissert,  Chas.  A *    79.69    ^ 

'^   '^    $1,330.42 

Detroit  Granite  Co.,  monument 3 ,  900 .  00 

Stationery 5 .00 

Total $5,235.42 
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.  MICHIGAN  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 

A  State  Department  of  History  and  Archives 

Organized  May  28,  1913 

members 

Hon.  Alex.  J.  Groesbeck,  Governor  of  Michigan 
William  L.  Clements,  B.  S.,  Bay  City,  President 
Augustus  C.  Carton,  East  Taw  as.  Vice  President 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  F.  A.  O'Brien,  LL.D.,  Kalamazoo 
William  L.  Jenks,  M.  A.,  Port  Huron 
Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor 
Clarence  M.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Detroit 

executive  officers 

George  N.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  and  Editor 
Floyd  B.  Streeter,  M.  A.,  Archivist 
Marie  B.  Ferrey,  Curator 
Percy  H.  Andrus,  Chief  Clerk 


MICHIGAN  PIONEER  AND  -HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  '      • 

Founded  in  1874;  successor  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Michigan 
founded  in  1828  by  Lewis  Cass  and  others 

TRUSTEES   AND   OFFICERS 

Alvah  L.  Sawyer,  Menominee,  President 

William  L.  Jenks,  Port  Huron,  Vice  President 

Clarence  M.  Burton 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Frank  A.  O'Brien 

William  L.  Clements 

Clarence  E.  Bement,  Lansing 

Claude  S.  Larzelere,  M.  A.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Lew  Allen  Chase,  M.  A.,  Marquette 

Charles  A.  Weissert,  Hastings 

Augustus  C.  Carton,  East  Tawas 

Gerrit  Van  Schelven,  Holland 

Benjamin  F.  Davis,  Lansing,  Treasurer 

George  N.  Fuller,  Secretary  ex  officio 


PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

THE  prize  essay  contest  for  pupils  in  Michigan  schools  was 
arranged  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  first  contest  was  conducted  in  1915-16  on  the  subject 
''The  settlement  and  development  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  essay  is  written."  In  the  following  year  the  subject  was, 
''The  first  school  and  the  children  who  attended  it"  in  the  city 
or  village  of  the  writer.  In  1917-18  pupils  wrote  on  "Our  soldiers 
past  and  present."  And  in  1918-19  on  "What  our  school  (or 
county)  has  done  to  help  win  the  war."  The  prize  essays  have 
been  published  in  Bulletins  8,  9,  and  11  of  the  State  Historical 
Commission  and  in  the  January,  1919,  number  of  the  Michigan 
History  Magazine.  The  four  essays  published  in  this  Bulletin 
are  the  winners  for  1919-20  on  the  subject,  "The  life  and  service  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  our  county."  The  subject  for 
1920-21  is,  "Lessons  from  the  pioneers,"  and  the  winning  essays 
will  be  pubhshed  in  due  course. 

A  few  words  in  general  may  be  said  about  the  conditions  and 
administration  of  this  contest.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  charge  of  it  in  towns  where  there  are  Chapters 
of  that  organization,  and  the  Women's  Clubs  in  towns  where 
there  are  Clubs  but  no  D.  A.  R.  Chapters.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  charge  in  towns  where  there  are  neither 
Chapters  nor  Clubs. 

Any  pupil  in  High  School,  Parochial  School,  or  Eighth  Grade, 
is  eligible  to  compete. 

Two  State  prizes  are  offered,  a  first  and  a  second  prize,  to  each 
of  two  groups  of  writers.  In  1915-16  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  similar  prizes  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  under  that  number. 
In  1916-17  these  prizes  were  awarded,  in  one  group  to  all  con- 
testants under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  another  to  all  over 
fifteen.  This  practice  is  continued.  The  winners  of  first  prizes, 
given  in  the  order  of  the  contests,  have  been: 
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Mabel  F.  Potter,  Manistee 

Le  Roy  Johnson,  Three  Rivers 

Cornelia  Richardson,  Bay  City 

Edward  Brigham,  Battle  Creek  * 

Earl  Brown,  Muskegon 

Alma  Gilbert,  Saginaw  ^ 

John  Russell,  Manistee 
Winners  of  second  prizes  have  been  in  the  same  order : 

Harold  M.  Sherman,  Traverse  City 

Helen  Colby,  Cadillac 

Marjorie  Poundstone,  Benton  Harbor 

Russell  Holmes,  Ludington 

Donald  Ross,  Ypsilanti 

Helen  Post,  Burnips 
State  prizes  1919-20  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 
Under  15  years  of  age,  to 

1 .  George  Anderson,  Marquette 

2.  Elna  Doster,  Benton  Harbor 
Over  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.*    Mildred  E.  Augustus,  Ypsilanti 
2.     Jean  McGee,  Cadillac 
Local  prizes  are  also    offered,  for  which  two  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  announcement: 

A.  A  framed  picture  of  General  Pershing,  as  a  first 
prize,  the  picture  to  bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  winner's  name. 

B.  A  framed  picture  of  General  Lafayette,  as  a  second 
prize,  the  picture  to  bear  a  plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
winner's  name. 

A  local  committee  for  judging  the  essays  is  composed  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter 
and  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club.  Where  there  is  no 
Chapter  or  Club  in  the  town,  the  local  committee  consists  of 
three  people  chosen  by  th6  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

When  the  Local  Committee  has  elected  the  first  and  second 
prize  essays,  it  sends  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Commission   (chairman), 
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the  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

All  essaj^s  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  those  essays  which  receive  the  highest  number  of 
all  votes  are  awarded  the  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie,  all  essays  tied 
upon  are  awarded  the  State  prize,  which  consists  of  publication 
of  the  essays  in  bulletin  form  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

The  contest  closes  on  April  30.  The  announcement  is  made  by 
the  St^te  Committee  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  the 
essays  are  published  in  due  course. 

It  is  required  that  the  essay  be  written  by  each  pupil 
without  help  from  any  person  in  its  composition.  No  essay 
should  be  over  two  hundred  words  in  length. 

The  essays  are  judged  according  to  the  following  standards: 

A.  Original  work  done  by  the  writer.  This  includes 
the  use  of  original  sources,  such  as  interviews  w^ith  partici- 
pants in  the  events  described,  consultation  of  original 
documents,  and  contemporary  letters  and  newspapers. 

B.  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  dates  and  citation  of  au- 
thorities. The  authority  for  a  specially  important  state- 
ment of  historic  fact  is  required  to  be  given  in  a  foot-note. 

C.  Method  of  treatment.  Pupils  are  advised  to 
write  simple,  idiomatic  English,  and  not  to  attempt  fine 
writing;  to  avoid  the  use  of  slang,  provincialisms  or  un- 
necessary technical  phrases;  and  not  to  use  foreign  terms 
when  there  are  English  equivalents.  On  the  other  hand, 
picturesque  phrases,  good  anecdotes,  novel  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things,  words  in  use  during  the  time  of  the  events 
described  but  now  obsolete,  when  taken  from  original 
sources,  add  vivacity  and  flavor  to  the  essay  and  should 
be  used. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  writing  of  the  essay  a 
part  of  the  course  in  English  as  well  as  in  History,  and  to  lend 
their  active  interest  in  promoting  the  contest. 
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JAMES  BURRILL  ANGELL 

BY   MILDRED   E.    AUGUSTUS 
YPSILANTl 

JAMES  BURRILL  ANGELL,  ex-president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  January  7, 
1829.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Aldrich  and  Amy  Angell, 
and  was  directly  descended  from  Thomas  Angell,  who  came  from 
Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island  with  Roger  Williams.  His  home 
was  a  large  mansion  in  the  country.  His  father  ran  a  tavern  in 
a  part  of  the  house  which  was  always  a  place  for  gatherings  and 
gossip.  The  public  meetings  of  the  country-side  were  held  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Angell  home,  and  not  infrequently  was  a 
court  held  there  also.  Here  the  young  boy  was  brought  in  contact 
with  all  types  of  people.  This  early  life  helped  him  to  be  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  society  in  later  years. 

James  Angell's  grandfather  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
family  retained  his  books.  On  each  law  book  was  a  large  letter. 
James  learned  his  A  B  C's  from  these  books,  with  unceasing 
aid  from  his  uncle.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  home  town.  He  went  to  school  on  horse- 
back in  bad  weather,  but  in  summer  a  large  boy  was  hired  to  walk 
to  school  with  him.  After  spending  four  years  in  an  excellent 
private  school,  he  went  to  Seekonk,  Mass.,  for  one  term.  He 
then  went  to  Smith ville  Seminary  to  finish  up  his  two  years. 
In  this  school  he  was  far  more  advanced  than  the  other  pupils, 
so  he  specialized  in  Latin  and  Literature.  While  here  he  was 
examined  by  a  noted  phrenologist  and  was  told  that  he  was  over- 
taxing his  sti?ength.  He  was  yet  in  apparent  good  health,  but 
to  prevent  a  breakdown  he  worked  on  the  farm  from  early  spring 
till  fall.  There  he  learned  .the  joys,  sorrows,  and  hardships  of 
a  laboring  man.  The  boy  finished  his  preparation  for  college 
in  the  University  Grammar  School  in  Providence,  chiefly  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Henry  Simmons  Frieze,  who  later  became 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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In  September,  1845,  James  Angell  entered  Brown  University, 
which  was  then  under  the  direction  of  the  great  teacher  Dr. 
Wayland.  Among  his  contemporaries  in  college  were  the  Hon. 
S.  S.  Cox,  Chief  Justice  Durfee  of  R.  I.,  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher  of  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  Judge  Dickman  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray-Dean  of  Princeton  College,  and  Professor  Diman.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1849  with  the  highest  honors,  and  a 
tradition  still  lingers  at  that  University  of  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  young  student,  achieved  forty  years  ago.  Such  versatility 
and  mental  grasp  did  he  display  that  the  elders  of  the  college 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  world  held  great  prizes  for 
a  youth  to  whom  Homeric  theory  and  the  nebular  hypothesis 
offered  equal  charms. 

While  James  was  yet  in  college  he  became  much  interested  in 
religion,  under  the  deep  and  simple  faith  of  Dr.  Wayland.  During 
his  Senior  year,  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  having 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  during  his  college  life.  But 
before  his  graduation  he  contracted  a  throat  disease  which  forced 
him  to  abandon  this  ambition. 

For  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 
university  library,  giving  at  the  same  time  private  instruction  to  a 
student.  He  spent  the  next  winter  traveling  on  horseback 
through  the  South  for  his  health.  Upon  his  return  he  found  it 
necessary  to  lead  an  outdoor  life.  Accordingly  he  entered  the 
Civil  Engineering  office  of  E.  S.  Chesborough,  City  Engineer  of 
Boston  and  in  charge  of  the  Cochituate  Waterworks.  Here  he 
spent  several  months,  but  in  December,  1851,  an  opportunity 
arose  for  him  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  few  months.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  there  he  was  given  the  choice  by  the  Board  of' Trustees  of 
Brown  University  of  accepting  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineer  or 
the  chair  of  Modern  Languages,  or  remain  in  Europe  to  study. 
He  chose  the  latter  and  remained  in  Europe  until  August,  1853, 
traveling  and  studying  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

Professor  Angell  filled  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  in  Brown  University  until  1860  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing success.  ^'His  own  ripe  culture  in  this  department;  his 
admirable  taste;  his  enthusiastic  and  stimulating  mind;  his  hearty 
convictions  combined  with  attractive  methods  of  tuition  made 
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him  one  of  the  most  successful  professors  in  a  university."  To 
add  to  his  excellent  qualities  he  possessed  that  rare  gift  of  giving 
to  others  his  knowledge  in  an  original  and  attractive  manner. 
This  more  than  anything  else  gained  for  him  his  popularity  and 
success  as  a  teacher. 

But  Professor  Angell  was  not  only  a  man  of  the  cloister,  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  All 
through  his  college  life  he  kept  himself  well  posted  on  outside 
affairs.  During  his  two  years  as  a  professor  he  wrote  some  of  the 
leading  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal,  a  paper 
noted  for  its  editorials.  In  1860  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Anthony, 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  because  of  his  election  in  1858  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  offered  to  turn  over  to  Angell  the  whole  control 
of  the  paper.  Angell  accepted  and  held  this  position  for  six 
years.  All  through  the  war  the  paper  was  uncompromisingly 
loyal  to  Lincoln,  some  of  the  editorials  being  used  as  campaign 
documents.  Even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  struggle  Angell 
published  encouraging  and  strengthening  articles. 

Professor  Angell  was  now  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  this  position  he  accepted,  his  inaugura- 
tion taking  place  in  August,  1866.  He  took  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  most  unfortunate  period,  everything  about  his 
new  office  forecasting  failure  and  ruin.  The  treasury  was  low, 
the  buildings  needed  repairs,  and  the  enrollment  was  small.  He 
set  about  his  new  task  with  such  enthusiasm  and  determination 
to  succeed  that  eighty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  and  the  number 
of  students  was  greatly  increased. 

In  1868  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  highest  honor  she  could  bestow  upon  one  of  her 
sons.  At  the  same  time  she  selected  him  to  give  the  annual 
oration  before  the  Alumni  at  the  Commencement  in  1869. 

During  Professor  AngelFs  last  year  at  Vermont  University 
he  was  offered  a  position  as  president  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, but  he  dechned  because  he  felt  that  his  duty  was  to  stand 
by  Vermont  until  it  was  well  past  the  point  of  relapse.  The 
committee  from  the  University  of  Michigan  was  unable  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  president,  so  again  it  offered  him  the  position 
through  the  urgent  recommendations  of  Professor  Frieze,  who 
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was  then  acting  as  president  in  the  University.  This  time  Pro- 
fessor Angell  accepted  and  was  inaugurated  on  Commencement 
Day,  June  28,  1871.  The  warm  welcome  pubhcly  given  him  by 
Professor  Frieze,  and  the  new  President's  appreciative  tribute  to 
Professor  Frieze  and  the  administration,  found  a  response  among 
the  students  and  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  Professor  Angell  in  Ann 
Arbor  was  vastly  different  from  that  in  Vermont.  The  whole 
college  was  in  prosperity,  but  he  determined  to  make  it  better. 
Of  the  nineteen  buildings  now  standing  he  influenced  the  erection 
of  the  Main  Building,  the  Library  Department,  the  Museum, 
the  Hospitals,  the  Boiler  House,  the  wing  of  the  Dental  College, 
and  the  Engineering  Laboratory,  while  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  elective  system  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Literary  Department;  the  Medical,  Law,  and  Dental 
courses  have  been  lengthened;  the  general  order  has  been  im- 
proved; the  variety  of  courses  of  instruction  has  been  greatly 
increased;  and  the  standard  of  attainment  in  all  the  departments 
greatly  elevated.  Indeed  all  of  these  improvements  were  not 
entirely  accomplished  during  his  presidency  but  he  hoped  and 
strove  for  their  introduction. 

But  James  AngelFs  life  was  not  to  be  wholly  spent  along  the 
educational  line.  His  popularity  as  a  learned,  conscientious, 
and  broad-minded  man  caused  him  to  be  appointed  in  1879  as 
minister  to  China  by  President  Hayes.  This  was  not  only  a 
political  appointment,  but  it  also  was  an  honor  bestowed  upon 
him. 

During  the  '^Sand  Lot"  troubles  in  San  Francisco,  Congress 
was  urgently  called  upon  to  revise  the  Burlingame  Treaty  with 
China  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  restrain  the  unlicensed  immigration  of 
coolies.  Secretary  Evarts  was  instructed  that  a  revision  must 
be  made,  and  after  a. thorough  search  for  a  suitable  man  to  handle 
such  a  situation,  he  decided  upon  Dr.  Angell.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  he  was  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  treaty  and  suggest  a  revision,  but  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  work  of  George  F.  Seward,  then  Minister  to  China, 
it  was  thought  best  to  appoint  Dr.  Angell  as  Minister-Elect  to 
China  and  to  send  by  him  the  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  which  an- 
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nounced  the  latter 's  recall.  The  other  members  of  the  commission 
were  AVilliam  H.  Trescott  of  South  Carolina  and  John  F.  Swift 
of  California. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  Dr.  Angell  had  secured  a 
one  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  at  the  University. 
Upon  making  this  known  to  the  European  diplomats  in  Pekin 
they  were  astonished.  ''You  do  not  know  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment," they  said,  ''the  most  conservative,  the  slowest,  the  most 
jealous  on  earth.  Go  back  and  have  your  leave  extended  to 
five  years,  and  you  may  have  time  to  accomphsh  your  mission.'^ 

With  this  discouraging  outlook,  the  commission  started  to 
its  task,  and  to  the  overwhelming  surprise  of  the  other  min- 
isters, accomplished  in  sixty  days  not  only  a  satisfactory  and 
friendly  revision  of  the  treaty  but  an  important  commercial 
treaty  as  well,  regulating  the  importation  of  opium. 

Besides  accomplishing  matters  which  affected  our  country, 
Dr.  Angell  accomplished  another  deed  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Chinese  Protestant^  who  were  at  that  time 
taxed  in  their  villages  for  the  support  of  festivals  in  heathen 
temples.  This  was  a  hardship  and  a  wrong  from  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  converts  were  exempt.  Dr.  Angell  took  up  the 
matter  and  succeeded  in  influencing  the  Chinese  Government  to 
issue  a  mandate  exempting  the  Protestants. 

In  1887  President  Cleveland  sent  Dr.  Angell  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  a  commission  which  negotiated  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

In  1895  and  1896  he  was  chairman  of  an  United  States  com- 
mission on  Deep  Waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea, 
and  he  presided  at  the  joint  meetings  with  the  Canadian  com- 
missioners. 

In  1897  Dr.  Angell  was  again  called  to  serve  his  country 
abroad.  This  time  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  by 
President  McKinley. 

After  Professor  Angell  retired  from  political  duties  he  again 
took  up  his  work  in  the  University.  His  cares  growing  out  of  his 
great  responsibilities  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  State  at  large.  "His  addresses  on  literary  and 
educational  topics  in  difi'erent  parts  of  Michigan;  his  generous 
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and  elegant  hospitality  to  all  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University; 
his  earnest  Christian  sympathy,  as  shown  in  his  baccalaureate 
addresses;  his  happy  methods  of  keeping  in  harmony  with  various 
elements  of  the  faculty;  his  genial  firmness  as  a  disciplinarian, 
together  with  his  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  conditions 
and  wants,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses,  of  individual  students 
exerted  a  permanent  and  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  higher 
education  in  Michigan  and  throughout  the  northwest." 

Dr.  Angell's  great  ability  to  form  sincere  acquaintances  with 
his  students  developed  in  him  the  desire  to  make  possible  the 
education  of  every  child  that  desired  an  education.  Because  of 
his  efforts,  now  a  diploma  from  any  good  High  School  will  admit 
a  student  to  the  University  without  further  examination. 

To  Dr.  Angell  a  poor  child  of  earnest  ambitions  meant  more 
than  a  son  of  a  wealthy  idler.  This  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  his  plea  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike.  ''Have 
your  aristocracy  of  birth  if  you  will,  or  of  riches  if  you  like,  but 
give  your  plain  boys  from  the  log  cabins  a  chance  to  develop 
their  minds  with  the  best  learning  and  we  fear  nothing  from  your 
aristocracy.  It  will  speedily  become  ridiculous  or  harmless,  or 
better  still,  will  be  stimulated  to  intellectual  activity  by  learning 
that  in  the  fierce  competitions  of  life  something  besides  blue 
blood  or  inherited  wealth  is  needed  to  compete  with  the  brains 
and  characters  from  the  cabins." 

Dr.  Angell's  life  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  educate  others 
and  in  making  their  burdens  lighter.  To  crown  his  happiness  he. 
lived  to  see  his  ambitions  nearing  realization,  for  last  year  there 
was  in  attendance  at  the  institution  of  higher  education  in 
Michigan  over  fifteen  thousand  students. 

Besides  Dr.  Angell's  work  in  college  he  has  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  the  North  American  Review,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
and  other  magazines,  all  of  which  indicate  the  profound  scholar- 
ship and  thought  of  their  author. 

Dr.  Angell  was  married  in  1855  to  Sarah  S.  Caswell,  daughter 
of  the  President  of  Brown  University.  His  life  in  his  home  was 
cheered  by  his  happy  and  kind  disposition  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Indeed  he  carried  love  and  joy  with  him  everywhere.  His 
character  is  well  expressed  by  Rev.  Douglass  when  he  describes 
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him  as,  ''deep  in  loyal  ties,  strong  in  faith,  sincere  in  friendship, 
gentle,  gracious,  and  kindly  toward  all  men." 

The  end  came  to  one  of  Michigan's  most  loved  and  venerated 
citizens  April  1,  1916.  With  his  departure  our  State  lost  one  of 
its  most  Christ-like  men.  Indeed  he  could  not  have  put  into 
execution  those  acts  he  accomplished  if  he  had  not  been  a  Chris- 
tian at  heart  and  fed  upon  the  thoughts  and  verses  of  the  Bible. 
Of  him  it  could  truly  be  said,  ''Wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head  of 
him  that  is  of  low  degree,  and  maketh  him  to  sit  among  great 
men."  Dean  Cooley  says,  "Our  greatest  debt  to  Dr.  Angell.is 
for  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  taught  us  to  look  into  the  future 
with  confidence  and  a  serene  faith  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

To  express  the  regard  with  which  Dr.  Angell  was  held  by  the 
people,  a  quotation  from  President  Hut  chins  will  suflice.  "To 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Angell  monuments  will  be  reared  and  his  name 
will  be  perpetuated  in  enduring  tablets;  but  his  real  monument 
after  all  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  great  common- 
wealth to  which  he  contributed  so  much,  and  Df  the  thousands 
who  loved  him  and  whose  lives  were  so  molded  by  his  influence." 
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SOME  MEN  WHO  HAVE  MADE  CADUXAC 

BY  JEAN  MCGEE 
CADILLAC 

AS  we  go  up  and  down  our  beautiful  streets  to  and  from  our 
work,  do  we  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  and 
faithful  citizens  whose  persevering  efforts  made  the  city  of  Cad- 
illac, that  we  so  enjoy  today?  One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
for  young  people  to  learn  and  fix  firmly  in  their  minds  is  the 
lesson  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  that  which  has  been 
done  for  them  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  order  that 
v/e  may  not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  loyal  citizens  let  us 
stop  a  moment  and  think  of  three  men,  George  A.  Mitchell, 
Austin  W.  Mitchell,  and  W.  W.  Mitchell,  who  gave  much  of 
their  time  and  money  in  building  up  our  ''City  of  Quality." 

The  name  of  George  A.  Mitchell,  a  public-spirited  and  in- 
fluential citizen,  will  always  be  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  city.  For* many  years  he  was  very  closely  associated  with 
its  growth  and  prosperity.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  a  hand  in  every  enterprise  which  helped  the  de- 
velopment of  Cadillac.  As  the  founder  of  this  city  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  rightly  been  called  the  father  of  Cadillac. 

George  A.  Mitchell,  the  youngest  member  of  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  was  born  in  Root,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  his  home  to  clerk  in  a  store  at  Sproker's 
Basin.  Later  he  settled  at  Kendalville,  Indiana,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  older  brother  in  1861.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  Rebellion,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  paymaster  in  the  army  and  by  his  superior  business 
ability  and  accurateness  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

After  returning  to  civil  life  Mr.  Mitchell  became  interested 
in  railroad  construction  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  line. 

In  1871  he  purchased  the  land  for  the  site  of  Clam  Lake,  which 
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later  became  Cadillac,  and  with  great  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
place  he  brought  his  family  here  to  live.  Clam  Lake  was  platted 
under  Mr.  Mitchell's  direction  in  October  1871,  and  lots  were 
put  on  the  market.  When  the  name  Clam  Lake  was  changed  to 
Cadillac,  Mr.  Mitchell  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  trans- 
action and  gave  more  of  his  time,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else  to 
help  the  grow^th  and  development  of  the  city  of  Cadillac. 

In  his  early  hfe  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  but  on  coming  to  Michigan  he  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  did  all  he 
could  to  help  establish  other  churches  in  our  city.  Indeed,^ 
the  lots  for  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Swedish 
Evangehcal  Lutheran  churches  and  parsonages  were  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  first  school  house  was  built,  and 
where  the  Central  High  School  building  is  now  located,  was 
dedicated  to  the  commonwealth  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  in  1872 
Clam  Lake's  first  school  house — a  long  narrow  building  with  but 
three  rooms — was  erected.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  gave  to  the  city 
thirty  acres  of  land  on  the  hill  south  of  Cadillac  to  be  used  as  a 
cemetery. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Mitchell  a  man  of  foresight  and  business 
abihty,  but  he  also  possessed  executive  ability.  Cadillac  honored 
herself  by  honoring  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1877  by  electing  him  chief 
executive  of  the  city  of  Cadillac. 

A  deep  sorrow  was  cast  over  the  city  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  tragic 
death  in  the  late  summer  of  the  year  1878.  While  returning  from 
one  of  the  mills  Mr.  Mitchell  was  throw^n  from  his  carriage  and 
seriously  injured,  his  head  striking  a  stump.  For  a  while  he 
regained  consciousness  but  in  a  short  time  fell  again  into  a  stupor, 
in  which  condition  he  remained  until  his  death.  On  Thursday, 
August  8,  Mr.  Mitchell  passed  away  and  there  was  great  sorrow 
throughout  the  conomunity.  One  of  the  papers  stated  concerning 
Mr.  Mitchell's  death,  ''The  .prosperity  of  our  own  town  and  our 
remarkable  exemption  from  business  failure  are  doubtless  due 
largely  to  his  prudent  management  of  his  own  affairs  and  his 
strong  influence  over  other  business  men." 

Two  other  names  which  also  deserve  deep  recognition  by  the 
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people  of  Cadillac  because  of  their  interest  in  making  Cadillac 
the  city  of  Quality  which  she  is  today  are  Austin  W.  Mitchell 
and  Wm.  W.  Mitchell,  nephews  of  George  A.  Mitchell. 

Austin  W.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Hillsdale  July  5,  1852.  After 
completing  two  years  in  college  he  accepted  a  position  as  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  eastern  district  and  held 
this  position  for  three  years.  Later  he  opened  a  retail  lumber 
yard  at  Hillsdale  and  upon  finding  that  manufacturing  lumber 
was  more  profitable  than  handling  it,  he  sold  his  lumber  yard 
and  came  to  Cadillac. 

In  1879  Mr.  Mitchell  purchased  some  pine  land  in  Cedar 
Creek  Township,  Wexford  County,  and  the  following  year  began 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  at  the  same  time  being  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Mitchell  Brothers.  This  firm  purchased  a  tract 
of  fifty  milHon  feet  of  pine  timber  in  Missaukee  County  and 
there  erected  a  mill.  Gradually  a  settlement  grew  up  around 
this  mill  and  a  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad  station  was 
built.  This  settlement  was  at  first  known  as  Mitchell,  but  the 
name  was  later  changed  to  Jennings. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  very  successful  as  a  business  man  and 
earned  a  wide  reputation  in  commercial  circles.  He  was  justly 
proud  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  city.  During  the  five 
years  when  he  served  as  alderman,  Austin  Mitchell  always  stood 
for  the  things  that  would  improve  the  interests  and  progress  of 
Cadillac.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  and 
filled  his  position  well,  trying  to  bring  the  school  system  up  to 
a  higher  standard. 

The  following  was  taken  from  the  News  and  Express  upon  the 
news  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  death,  ^'In  Cadillac  there  is  sincere  sorrow 
because  of  the  tragic  ending  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dur  ng 
his  twenty  years  of  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
both  as  a  business  man  and  public  official,  his  ideals  were  high,  his 
purposes  honest  and  his  plans  were  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  gave  his  wealth  to  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  was  a 
willing  helper  in  all  public  affairs.  Unostentatious  in  his  charities, 
unassuming  in  his  relations  with  men,  A.  W.  Mitchell  made  for 
himself  an  enduring  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  and  in 
nearly  every  home  in  the  city  of  Cadillac,  the  sad  message  from 
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Honolulu  carried  with  it  a  feeling  of  personal  loss.  Through  the 
coming  changing  years  the  memory  of  the  man  who  sleeps  be- 
neath the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Pacific  will  be  revered  by  his 
neighbors  and  associates,  and  his  most  enduring  monument 
will  be  his  good  deeds." 

William  W.  Mitchell,  a  brother  of  A.  W.  Mitchell,  has  also 
done  much  toward  the  development  of  the  lumbering  industry 
of  Cadillac  and  northern  Michigan.  William  Mitchell  was 
also  born  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  where  he  spent  his  first  nineteen 
years.  Mr.  Mitchell  came  to  Cadillac  when  a  young  man  and 
was  connected  with  the  lumber  industry  for  a  number  of  years 
and  won  a  place  among  the  lumbermen  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  first  employment  in  Clam  Lake,  as  Cadillac 
was  then  called,  was  as  tallyman  for  his  father's  brother,  George 
A.  Mitchell,,  the  principal  lumber  manufacturer  of  his  time. 
Later  he  associated  himself  with  others  in  a  contract  to  supply 
logs  for  a  mill  on  Clam  Lake.  For  two  years  he  was  connected 
with  this  work,  after  which  he  became  foreman  for  his  uncle — 
George  A.  Mitchell. 

In  1877  Mr.  Mitchell  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  W.  Cobbs 
and  two  hundred  seventy-six  acres  of  pine  land  were  purchased. 
In  the  following  year  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  saw  mill 
owned  by  his  partner.  Thej^  bought  and  operated  a  mill  at 
Round  Lake  and  had  enough  material  for  seven  years.  In  1892 
a  modern  mill  was  built  and  equipped  at  Cadillac.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Cobbs'  death,  Mr.  Mitchell  reorganized  the  business  under 
the  same  title,  having  it  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mrl  Mitchell  was  also  associated  with  his  brother,  A.  W. 
Mitche  1,  under  the  name  of  Mitchell  Brothers  and  they  owned 
large  tracts  of  pine  land  in  sections  of  Northern  Michigan  and 
carried  on  extensive  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  always  loyal  to  Cadillac.  He  earned  his 
wealth  in  Cadillac  and  put  much  of  his  money  back  into  Cadillac 
to  improve  the  city.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  while  you  were 
riding  around  the  lake  how  that  road  came  into  being?  It  was 
through  the  efforts  and  financial  support  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
other  prominent  men  that  our  boulevard  was  constructed.     This 
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beautiful  drive  has  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  our  city. 
Our  pubHc  Hbrary  was  also  in  part  the  gift  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

By  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  Cadillac  has  lost  a 
valuable  citizen.  He  had  a  warm  heart  and  was  of  sturdy  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  and  by  his  passing  Cadillac  is  poorer. 

Thus  we  close  the  lives  of  this  trio  of  great  men;  great  in- 
dustrially, great  in  interest  and  education,  and  great  in  executive 
ability  and  especially  so  in  their  wholehearted  interest  in  the 
city,  Cadillac. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  PETER  WHITE 

BY   GEORGE   ANDERSON 
MARQUETTE 

EVERY  resident  of  the  eighty-three  counties  in  our  wonderful 
Michigan  feels  indebted  to  the  hardy  pioneers  who  strove 
under  adverse  conditions  to  develop  their  respective  counties, 
and  certainly  the  residents  of  Marquette  County  are  not  an 
exception,  for  we  can  look  back  to  the  one  who  we  think  was  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived  in  Michigan,  namely,  Peter  White. 

Peter  White,  the  hardiest  of  hardy  Michigan  pioneers,  was 
not  born  in  Michigan,  but  at  Rome,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
on  October  31,  1830.  Although  not  known  by  most  people, 
Peter  White  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  thought  to  have 
the  first  American  flag,  made  out  of  his  grandmother's  petticoat. 

Peter  White's  first  trip  into  the  world  was  made  9,.t  the  age 
of  three  when  he  began  an  independent  exploration  of  the  wilds 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  thus  giving  evidence  of  that  dauntless  nature 
which  made  his  life  so  conspicuous.  When  Peter  was  nine  years 
old  his  family  moved  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he  went 
to  school  for  six  years.  Then  his  hardy  spirit  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  left  for  Mackinac  Islajid  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents  in  1847. 

Peter  obtained  a  job  on  the  vessel  Bela  Hubbard  which  plied 
regularly  between  Detroit  and  the  ''Soo."  After  Peter  had 
made  about  a  dozen  trips  on  her,  she  capsized  off  Thunder  Bay 
Island.  Without  loss  of  life,  but  with  considerable  buffeting 
they  managed  to  reach  the  island,  and  were  taken  to  Bay  City 
by  the  vessel  Chicago.  The  crew  volunteered  to  work  their 
passage  back  to  Detroit,  and  we  e  all  engaged.  Before  shipping, 
however,  they  obeyed  the  natural  instinct  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  city  Bay  City  was,  and  used  the  few  hours  of  daylight  in  that 
pursuit.  In  returning  to  the  vessel  after  dark,  they  had  to  crawl 
over  piles  of  lumber  twenty  feet  high,  which  added  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  dock  made   the  deck  of  the   ''Chicago"  below  an 
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indistinct  mark  to  jump  upon.  However,  they  all  made  it  well 
except  Peter,  for  he  jumped  into  the  forehold  and  broke  his  arm. 
The  crew  brought  Peter  to  a  woman  who  was  one  of  that  large 
class  of  people  who  have  great  faith  in  their  medical- knowledge. 
This  woman  attended  to  Peter  with  such  success  that  by  the  time 
the  boy  reached  Detroit  the  arm  had' swollen  to  three  times  its 
normal  size  and  was  giving  him  great  pain. 

He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  office  of  a  physician,  who  after  a 
hasty  examination  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
amputate  the  arm.  So  according  to  custom  he  called  in  a  number 
of  surgeons  to  witness  the  operation.  Several  doctors  came  in 
and  exchanged  greetings  with  the  operating  surgeon,  but  none 
paid  any  attention  to  Peter.  They  drew  their  chairs  about  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  the  operating  surgeon  proceeded  to  select  his  in- 
struments, Peter  was  silent  and  very  pale.  Presently  there  en- 
tered the  room  a  su'rgeon,  who  did  not,  as  the  others  had  done, 
merely  take  a  seat,  but  went  immediately  to  Peter  and  examined 
his  arm.  It  was  greatly  swollen,  which  caused  the  doctor,  whose 
name  was  Zina  Pitcher,  to  ask  the  operating  surgeon  if  any 
steps  had  been  taken  to  reduce  the  swelling.  The  surgeon  re- 
plied "No." 

''We  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  arm 
until  the  swelling  is  reduced,"  said  Dr.  Pitcher,  ''I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  delay  the  operation  for  a  couple  of  days." 

He  gave  instructions  that  whiskey  and  water  as  hot  as  it  could 
be  borne  should  be  poured  upon  the  arm  at  fifteen  minute  in- 
tervals during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  the  arm  had  become  almost  its  normal  size,  and  within 
four  months  it  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

When  Peter^s  arm  had  mended  sufficiently  to  permit  him 
to  work  aga'n,  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Detroit, 
where  he  stayed  for  one  year.  He  then  shipped  with  a  man  who 
was  going  to  keep  the  government  light-house  in  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  hoping  that  he  could  work  there,  but  when  he  reached 
Mackinac  Island  he  found  that  the  place  which  he  wanted  had 
been  filled.  He  obtained  employment  in  the  summer,  with  a 
Captain  Canfield  of  the  light-house.  Peter's  services  proved 
very  valuable  to  the  Captain,  as  Peter  was  the  only  one  employed 
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by  Canfield  who  could  either  read  or  write  Enghsh.  Peter  was 
soon  promoted  to  time-keeper  at  a  fair  advance  in  wages. 

Peter  White  spent  two  years  upon  this  beautiful  Mackinac 
Island.  Later,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park  Commission,  he  could  look  back  with  pleasure 
at  those  years. 

During  his  two  years'  stay  at  Mackinac  Island,  Peter  estab- 
lished a  close  friendship  with  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
Island,  whose  name  was  Samuel  Haring. 

It  was  on  Haring's  suggestion  that  he  accepted  a  job  with 
Robert  C.  Graveraet,  who  was  in  search  of  men  to  develop  the 
iron  mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  taking  this  position 
Peter  White  started  upon  his  life  s  work. 

The  party  left  Mackinac  Island  in  April  1849,  and  after  en- 
during unbelievable  hardships  they  reached  Cleveland  Mine, 
known  to  them  only  as  '^  Moody's  Location."  It  was  so  called 
because  a  Captain  Moodj^  and  a  John  H.  Mann  had  spent  a  year 
at  this  place,  which  was  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Mar- 
quette. 

The  party  was  given  a  royal  welcome  by  these  two' men  who 
were  keeping  possession  of  the  land  for  that  unconquerable  soul, 
Graveraet.  The  members  of  the  party  were  exhausted  and  lost 
no  time  in  getting  to  bed,  but  Peter  was  up  early  in  the  morning. 
He  found  Captain  Moody  already  stirring. 

Graveraet  set  Peter  to  work  clearing  brush  and  kept  him  at 
it  for  a  month.  Thus  he  bared  the  ore  of  its  covering  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  immense  shipments,  which  have  since 
moved  the  world's  manufacture '  of  iron  and  steel  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  Peter  could  not  see  the 
result  of  his  labor.  He  did  not  know^  that  he  was  making  history. 
On  June  10,  1849  the  work  of  clearing  the  brush  was  for  the 
time  stopped  and  Graveraet  and  his  party  went  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  welcome  a  party  from  Worcester  who  were 
bringing  the  machinery  for-  the  forge.  Graveraet,  leading  the 
way,  the  party  went  directly  to  Marquette.  They  were  a  very 
uncomfortable  lot  when  they  reached  Marquette.  Every  one 
was  enthusiastic,  however,  for  all  were  seized  with  the  same 
thought,  the  founding  of  a  great  city. 
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''Let  me  fell  the  first  tree,"  cried  Peter,  giving  voice  to  the 
common  thought.     The  people  decided  to  give  him  that  honor. 

After  Peter  had  cut  the  first  tree,  everyone  grasped  axes  and 
attacked  the  beautiful  forest.  With  the  trees  that  were  cut 
down,  they  began  the  construction  of  a  dock,  because  they  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  a  vessel  with  more  machinery  in  a  few  days. 

For  a  time  all  work  was  done  by  the  hands,  for  there  were 
no  horses  to  be  had.  No  matter  how  heavy  a  log  might  be, 
the  men  had  to  pull  and  haul  it  about  as  best  they  could.  In 
some  way,  however,  they  obtained  a  horse,  and  Peter  was  selected 
to  drive  him.  They  soon  found  out  that  they  could  never  get 
along  with  only  one  horse,  and  in  October,  Graveraet  went  tq 
Chicago,  to  buy  a  troop  of  horses.  The  horses  were  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  iron  ore  from  the  mines  to  Marquette, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  forge  under  construction  would 
shortly  be  in  operation.  Graveraet's  purpose  was  to  make  Mar- 
quette a  great  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  center.  The  only 
asset  which  he  possessed  was  resistless  energy. 

Graveraet  became  especially  attached  to  Peter  for  they 
had  a  common  Ivnowledge  of  language.  Graveraet  spoke  English, 
French,  German,  and  several  Indian  dialects.  He  was  highly 
educated.  Peter  White  spoke  several  languages  also,  but  not  as 
a  result  of  an  education. 

The  forge  of  the  new  company,  which  was  called  the  Mar- 
quette Iron  Company,  went  into  commission  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  In  July,  Peter  was  put  in  charge  of  the  company's  store. 
Then,  he  learned  that  ''It  does  not  pay  to  have  one's  aim  too 
low,"  for  he  asked  for  only  twenty-four  dollars  a  month  when  the 
company  expected  to  pay  him  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Peter  White  kept  this  job  until  the  fall  when  the  population 
of  Marquette  became  restless  because  they  couldn't  receive  any 
mail.  A  council  was  held  in  the  Marquette  Iron  Company's 
store  to  consider  the  mail  question.  Everyone  was  present. 
The  Eaton  brothers  who  had  come  from  Ohio  to  show  the  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula  how  pig-iron  was  made  offered  to 
give  five  hundred  dollars  to  establish  a  mail  service  during  the 
winter,  and  others  swelled  the  total  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
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The  meeting  disbanded  after  having  instructed  Mr.  Harlow,  the 
postmaster,  to  get  someone  to  go  after  the  mail. 

Peter,  White's  eyes  had  been  standing  out  hke  saucers  at  the 
mention  of  these  large  sums  of  money.  When  the  last  man  had 
gone,  he  volunteered  to  become  mail  carrier. 

Two  days  later,  Peter  started  out  on  his  first  trip,  accom- 
panied by  two  Indians.  He  made  nine  trips  during  the  winter 
and  they  furnish  the  material  for  many  of  the  legends  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  For  these  nine  trips  Peter  received  the  total 
sum  of  three  dollars  from  Silas  C.  Smith.  The  others  never  paid 
a  cent. 

Peter  never  did  regret  this  experience,  however.  It  strength- 
ened his  muscles  and  his  constitution,  and  gave  to  him  that 
wonderful  physical  base,  which,  until  his  death,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  active  of  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  Peter  was  elected  to  the  office  of  County 
Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds.  This  appointment  carried  with 
it  a  membership  in  the  school  board  and  he  was  elected  treasurer 
of  that  body,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  that  same  year, -1851,  Peter  was  elected  to  the 'office  of 
postmaster,  which  office  he  held  altogether  for  twelve  years. 

While  Peter  White  held  the  office  of  County  Clerk  he  per- 
formed a  very  important  act.  He  wrote  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
earliest  shipments  of  ore  that  ever  left  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

In  May,  1853,  the  Marquette  Iron  Company  sold  out  to  the 
Cleveland  Company,  Peter  was  included  in  the  purchase,  for  he 
was  keeping  the  store  for  the  Marquette  Company.  All  the 
stockholders  of  the  Marquette  Company  were  satisfied,  with 
the  exception  of  Graveraet,  who  saw  in  it  the  vanishing  of  his 
industrial  dream. 

Peter  White  soon  met  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Company.  The  daughter's  name  was  Ellen  Hewitt, 
and  it  was  through  her  that  Peter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Hewitt,  who  soon  found  out  about  Peter's  abilities.  The 
result  was  that  Peter  soon  found  himself  transacting  the  business 
of  the  Cleveland  Co.  and  also  there  was  a  rather  more  personal 
result,  for  on  Sept.  29,  1857,  the  Reverend  Henry  Safford  united 
in  marriage  Ellen  S.  Hewitt  and  Peter  White. 
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Besides  being  a  sturdy  pioneer,  Peter  White  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  business  man.  This  trait  is  shown  by  one  of  his 
transactions  during  the  Civil  War.  Peter  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  amount  of  iron  through  a  connection  he 
had  with  some  furnace  and  he  had  disposed  of  it  gradually  to 
vessels  that  came  to  Marquette.  The  Yankee  General,  Grant, 
was  slowly  but  surely  hemming  the  Confederate  armies  in.  All 
at  once  it  dawned  upon  Peter  that  the  nation  needed  iron,  and 
that  the  foundries  and  mills  were  going  to  be  caught  with- 
out enough  pig-iron  on  hand  when  the  demand  came.  He  packed 
his  grip,  and  started  on  the  track  of  the  vessels  to  which  he  had 
been  selling  iron  for  months  before.  He  found  a  quantity  of 
his  own  iron  on  several  of  the  docks,  and  he  bought  it  back  at 
an  advance  of  six  dollars  a  ton  over  the  price  at  which  he  had 
sold  it.  He  bought  all  he  could  find  on  this  trip,  and  then  he 
went  to  Cleveland. 

''Want  any  pig-iron?"  asked  Peter,  walking  into  the  office 
of  the  Otis  Foundry  Co.  in  Cleveland. 

"I  should  say  we  do,"  replied  Otis,  ''and  I'll  pay  forty-two 
dollars  a  ton  for  it  if  I  can  get  any." 

Peter  sold  one  thousand  tons  at  that  figure  before  the  day  was 
over.  He  had  paid  twenty-four  dollars  a  ton  for  it.  In  two 
weeks  he  had  cleared  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  those 
transactions  in  iron  wjiich  laid  the  foundation  of  Peter  White's 
fortune. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  author  could  do  justice  to  Peter 
White  in  any  book  that  contained  less  than  one  thousand  pages. 
If  that  is  true,  and  it  is  true,  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  eighth 
grade  pupil,  in  two  thousand  words,  to  do  justice  to  so  noble 
a  character  as  the  Honorable  Peter  White. 

The  city  of  Marquette  of  which  I  am  a  resident,  has  always 
wanted  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Peter  White, 
but  his  real  monument  ;'s  his  handiwork  and  its  crowning  figure 
is  Presque  Isle,  for  if  it  were  not  for  his  efforts,  the  residents  of 
Marquette  could  not  say  "Presque  Isle  is  Marquette's  park." 

Peter  White  once  said,  ''The  way  to  riches  is  through  hard 
work  and  thrift."  And  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  on  June  7,  1908,  those  words  were  exempUfied  in 
his  business  and  social  life. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF  BERRIEN  COUNTY 

BY   ELNA   DOSTER 
BENTON   HARBOR 

A  DISTINGUISHED  person,  according  to  the  Century  Diction- 
ar}^,  is  one  that  is  '^  different,"  that  is,  one  that  is  noted.  In  this  • 
study  then,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  Berrien 
County  who  have  dared  to  be  different  and  have  been  wiUing 
to  lead  out  in  unusual  lines.  In  this  way  they  have  not  only 
become  distinguished  themselves,  but  have  helped  to  make  our 
county  knoAvn  beyond  our  own  boundary. 

One  of  the  men  coimected  with  the  very  early  development 
of  Berrien  County  is  Henry  C.  Morton.  We  might  call  him  the 
commercial  pioneer,  the  one  who  has  connected  us  up  with 
Chicago,  the  Great  Lakes,  even  the  ocean  and  the  whole  world 
beyond.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1817.  He 
came  to  Michigan  with  his  father,  first  settling  at  Galesburg, 
near  Kalamazoo  in  1833,  removing  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  fall  of 
1834  and  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  where 
Benton  Harbor  is  now  located,  in  1835.  Here  he  and  his  father 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  the  present  Morton  homestead 
being  erected  by  them  in  1849. 

Henry  C.  Morton  was  one  of  the  men  most  actively  engaged 
in  the  location  in  1860  and  future  upbuilding  of  Benton  Harbor. 
Realizing  that  to  become  a  city  of  importance  Benton  Harbor, 
or  Brunson  Harbor  as  it  was  then  called,  must  have  more  suitable 
dockage  and  shipping  facilities,  Mr.  Morton  gave  liberally  his 
time  and  financial  support  toward  the  building  of  the  ship  canal. 
Together  with  Stern  Brunson,  Charles  Hull  and  a  few  other 
settlers  the  task  was  begun^  government  aid  was  enlisted  and 
the  canal  completed  in  1865,  connecting  the  village  with  Lake 
Michigan  and  affording  all  the  advantages  of  a  lake  port.  The 
building  of  the  canal  will  always  be  recorded  as  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Benton  Harbor.     It  was  a  colossal  under- 
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taking,  considering  the  means  then  at  hand,  and  its  successful 
completion  was  an  achievement  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  its  builders  through  many  generations.  Benton  Harbor  will 
not  forget  Mr.  Morton  as 'the  leading  spirit  of  the  early  da3^s. 

Later  the  Graham  and  Morton  Transportation  Company 
was  organized  by  his  son  J.  S.  Morton  and  other  prominent  men 
connecting  Chicago  with  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Holland, 
Saugatuck,  Grand  Rapids  and  in  fact  all  Michigan,  carrying 
thousands  of  people  to  and  fro,  and  almost  countless  packages 
of  fruit  and  other  freight.  The  docks  of  the  company,  midway 
between  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph  are  complete  in  every 
detail  and  commodious  and  convenient  for  the  increasing  freight 
and  passenger  traffic.  Street  cars  for  both  cities,  and  interurbans 
pass  the  docks.  This  line  is  not  only  a  convenience  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Twin  Cities  and  surrounding  country  as  a  quick,  com- 
fortable and  economical  means  of  travel,  but  is  appreciated  as 
one  of  the  very  best  institutions  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  man  who  has  given  us  a  world-wide  reputation  in  Sunday 
School  work,  who  has  been  known  all  over  the  world,  and  who 
held  the  highest  office  that  the  Sunday  School  folk  of  the  world 
could  bestow  upon  him  is  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren  of  Three  Oaks. 
He  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  Ludlow,  Vermont,  April  7, 
1847.  He  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1919.  Between  these  two  dates  there  has  been  lived  a 
life  so  full  of  good  deeds  and  devotion  to  the  Master  that  Mr. 
Warren  was  recognized  as  the  World's  Sunday  School  leader. 

He  came  to  Michigan  in  1864.  In  1882  he  invented  a  product 
known  as  Featherbone,  which  became  the  foundation  for  his 
business  success.  He  was  a  keen,  wideawake,  successful  business 
man,  yet  everyone  who  knew  him  realized  that  his  chief  business 
was  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Three  Oaks.  The  whole 
town  sorrowed  together,  business  men  and  Sunday  School  leaders 
from  widely  separated  points  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
the  memory  of  their  peerless  leader.  There  was  a  wonderful 
outpouring  of  love,  sympathy  and  admiration. 

The  Sunday  School  was  not  the  only  w^ork  in  which  he  was 
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definitely  and  earnestly  interested.  He  was  a  Trustee  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Family  Altar  League  and  worked  unceasingly  that  the  State 
of  Michigan  might  pass  its  prohibition  act,  and  he  began  the  work 
in  his  own  town.  Mr.  Warren  was  everybody's  friend.  He  was 
just,  kind  and  thoughtful  of  others,  always  seeking  to  do  the 
right,  meek  and  lowly,  but  strong  and  mighty. 

Mr.  Warren's  dominant  passion  was  to  serve  God.  Every- 
thing else  had  to  make  way  for  that.  When  he  realized  that 
service  to  his  Master  whom  he  loved  was  depending  upon  him, 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  that  he  could  control.  To  Him  his 
life  was  dedicated  and  this  was  the  measuring  rod  of  all  his  under- 
takings. Everything  that  had  to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
humanity,  the  guiding  of  men's  minds  and  thoughts  toward  God, 
the  helping  of  those  who  needed  help,  commanded  his  attention. 

At  one  time  he  was  Superintendent  of  his  own  local  Sunday 
School,  President  of  his  Township  Association,  President  of  his 
County  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Michigan  State  Executive 
Committee,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  International  Association  and 
President  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association.  He  at- 
tended all  but  one  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Conventions, 
being  elected  President  of  the  World's  Association  at  Jerusalem 
in  1904.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Warren's  far-sightedness  and  faith- 
fulness that  that  convention  was  a  possibility  at  all.  In  1913 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Association  and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 

Not  only  is  Berrien  County  known  in  commercial  and  Sunday 
School  circles,  but  in  the  way  of  poetry.  The  St.  Joseph  River 
and  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  have  become  famous  through 
the  poetic  pen  of  Ben  King.  He  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich- 
igan, March  17,  1857,  and  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
April  7,  1894.  He  was  married  November  27,  1883.  The  wife 
and  two  sons,  Bennett  Latham  King  and  Spencer  P.  King,  sur- 
vive him.  While  yet  a  child,  music  came  to  Ben  King  as  an 
inspiration.  His  infant  fingers  touched  the  keys  of  a  piano  and 
a  ripple  of  notes,  strange  and  sweet,  startled  his  parents  into  the 
consciousness  that  a  great  talent  had  been  given  to  him.  How 
odd  a  boy  he  was — no  one  understood  him.     On  the  edge  of  the 
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marsh  he  would  sit  during  hours  at  a  time,  under  the  spell  of  the 
weird  music  amid  the  rushes.  As  he  grew  up,  lacking  the  instinct 
that  makes  men  successful  in  business,  he  was  pronounced  a 
failure,  not  by  those  who  had  warmed  themselves  in  the  glow  of 
his  poetic  nature,  but  by  the  men  who  believed  that  to  turn  over 
a  dime  and  thereby  make  a  dollar  was  the  most  gracious  faculty 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  the  human  family. 
But  when  Ben  King  died,  St.  Joseph  became  more  widely  known 
in  one  day  than  hundreds  of  excursions  and  a  thousand  orchards 
had  served  to  advertise  it  in  the  past.  On  that  April  morning 
people  living  in  the  far  East  and  the  far  West  asked  the  question, 
'^  Where  is  St.  Joseph?'' 

Ben  King  was  not  only  a  man  of  music ;  he  was  a  poet,  a  gentle 
satirist  and  a  humorist  of  the  highest  order.  Every  company  was 
brightened  by  his  coming.  Every  man  felt  better  for  having 
heard  his  quaint  remarks.  There  was  about  him  a  droll,  a  charm- 
ing irresponsibility,  a  Thomas  Hood  from  Michigan. 

O.  W.  Coolidge  was  born  at  Edwardsburg,  Cass  County, 
Michigan,  October  9,  1839.  He  graduated  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  Michigan  University  in  1863  and  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School  in  1865.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  into  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  his  father,  Henry  C.  Coolidge.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Berrien  County;  in  1890  and 
1891,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Niles,  and  in  1893  judge  of  the  second 
judicial  circuit  of  Michigan.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected  in 
1899  and  1905. 

In  1867  he  was  married  to  Katie,  daughter  of  Moses  Pettingill, 
a  prominent  marble  dealer  in  Niles.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
were  early  pioneers  of  western  Michigan.  From  1833  to  1836 
his  father  taught  music  at  Montreal.  Later  he  came  to  Niles  and 
clerked  for  a  time  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  studied  law  and 
became  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cass  County  in  1852.  In  1859 
he  removed  to  Niles.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  1872  circuit  judge  of 
the  second  judicial  circuit  of  Michigan.  The  latter  position 
he  held  for  six  years,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed  his  practice, 
which  he  continued  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in  1884. 

Another  of  our  prominent  men,  E.  L.  Hamilton,  RepubUcan, 
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of  Niles,  was  born  in  Niles  Township,  Berrien  County,  Michigan, 
December  9,  1-857.  He  was  educated  in  the  pubhc  schools  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  married, 
but  is  now  a  widower  and  has  always  resided  in  Michigan.  He 
was  elected  to  the  55th  Congress  in  November  1896  and  has 
served  continually  since  that  time.  He  was  re-elected  November 
5,  1918  by  a  vote  of  2,904  to  1,842  for  James  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Addison  G.  Proctor  of  St.  Joseph  is  the  only  living  delegate 
of  the  famous  convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  Chicago  convention  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Mr. 
Proctor,  then  a  lad  of  twenty-one,  was  a  delegate  to  that  con- 
vention from  Kansas.  It  is  proposed  that  he  either  be  one  of  the 
delegates-at-large  from  Michigan  at  the  coming  Chicago  con- 
vention or  that  he  be  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  en  the  platform 
when  the  big  Coliseum  meeting  convenes. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  delivered  many  interesting  lectures  on  the 
Lincoln  convention  and  on  Lincoln.  He  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  Ann  Arbor  and  is  in  good  health  despite  his  advanced  age. 

Among  our  most  prominent  women  of  Berrien  County  is 
Mrs.  Emma  Hinkley  Cole.  She  was  born  in  Decatur,  Michigan 
in  1862  and  came  to  Benton  Harbor  when  she  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  She  graduated  from  Ypsilanti,  receiving  a  hfe  cer-. 
tificate,  first  teaching  in  Northern  Michigan,  then  in  Benton 
Harbor.  She  was  married  in  1888  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cole.  To  this 
union  was 'born  one  son,  Phillip,  who  now  resides  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Cole  became  assistant  librarian  in  1900,  and  librarian  in 
1906.  In  1915  she  was  elected  county  school  commissioner  and 
was  re-e'ected  in  1919. 

We  may  mention  Clara  Kimball  Young's  name  as  a  very 
noted  person  in  the  theatrical  world.  She  was  born  in  Chicago 
September  6,  1890  and  came  to  Benton  Harbor  when  three  years 
of  age  to  live  with  her  grandmother  in  Fairplain,  as  her  parents 
traveled  with  a  stock  company.  They  were  anxious  to  have  her 
enjoy  the  privileges  at  the  grandmother's  house. 

She  attended  the  Benton  Harbor  school  until  eight  years  of 
age.  Her  parents  then  took  her  West  to  Gold  Field,  Nevada,  for 
six  months,  where  she  played  some  minor  parts  in  a  stock  com- 
pany, and  also  at  Reno,  Nevada,  she  did  some  similar  work  for  a 
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short  time.  After  this  she  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  St. 
Xavier  Academy  for  s*x  months,  then  went  to  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton and  played  one  session  in  the  Louis  Stock  Company,  after 
which  she  went  to  New  York  and  played  in  vaudeville  and  later 
in  a  musical  stock  company,  but  she  did  not  make  a  success  on 
the  stage. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  she  married  Mr.  Young,  and  together 
they  went  into  vaudeville.  There,  through  his  efforts,  she  became 
a  movie  actress,  in  which  work  she  has  been  a  wonderful  success. 
She  has  worked  herself  up  until  now  she  is  one  of  the  leading 
moving  picture  actresses. 

Her  mother's  death  in  1919  was  quite  a  severe  shock  to  her, 
as  they  had  always  been  great  companions  to  each  other  and  she 
is  now  in  California  taking  a  much  needed  rest. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Edmunds  of  the  Fidelity  Health  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company  of  this  city  is  another  one  of  our  Berrien 
County  men  who  made  a  record  for  himself  during  the  World 
War.  He  enhsted  not  as  a  soldier  of  arms,  but  as  a  ''Y"  cru- 
sader, a  soldier  of  cheer.  He  often  forgot  about  his  singing  and 
as  a  "Y"  man  risked  his  life  many  times  to  serve  those  in  need. 
In  recognition  of  these  services  he  now  is  the  bearer  of  the  Italian 
war  cross  for  distinguished  service. 

Another  of  our  pubhc  spirited  men  is  J.  N.  Klock,  donor  of 
the  beautiful  Jean  Klock  Public  Park  on  Lake  Michigan.  Another 
of  his  wonderful  gifts  is  the  new  Children's  Chimes  recently  in- 
stalled in  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  memory  of  the 
departed  children  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klock 
are  well  known  for  their  generosity  and  kindness  to  all  within  and 
even  beyond  our  county. 

Well  may  we  be  proud  of  all  the  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  our  county  for  great  and  many  are  the  wonderful  undertakings 
that  they  have  accomplished. 

An  unusual,  but  nevertheless  distinguished  inhabitant  of 
Berrien  County,  was  Rienzi,  the  beautiful  black  charger  upon 
which  Philip  Sheridan  made  his  famous  ride.  Rienzi  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Morrill,  father  of  Roland  Morrill,  and  was  purchased 
with  three  other  beautiful  colts  by  Colonel  Henry  Lewis  for 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  gold.     When  Colonel  Lewis  returned 
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from  Mississippi,  where  he  had  delivered  the  colts,  he  told  Mr. 
Morrill  that  he  had  put  the  black  colt  under  the  best  officer  that 
the  United  States  had.  The  story  of  Sheridan's  ride  is  beautifully 
told  in  a  poem  by  that  name  and  is  recorded  in  Brady's  History. 
In  memory  of  this  great  achievement  Rienzi's  name  was  changed 
by  Sheridan  to  Winchester,  by  which  name  he  is  known  in  history. 
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The  prize  essay  contest  for  pupils  in  Michigan  schools  was 
arranged  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Michigan  and  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  first  contest  was  conducted  in  1915-16  on  the  sub- 
ject ''The  settlement  and  development  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  essay  is  written."  In  the  following  year  the  subject 
was  ''The  first  school  and  the  children  who  attended  it"  in 
the  city  or  village  of  the  writer.  In  1917-18  pupils  wrote  on 
"Our  soldiers  past  and  present;"  in  1918-19  on  "What  our 
school  (or  county)  has  done  to  help  win  the  war;"  and  in 
1919-20  on  "The  life  and  service  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  our  county."  The  prize  essays  have  been  published 
in  Bulletins  8,  9,  11  and  14  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion and  in  the  January,  1919,  number  of  the  Michigan  History 
Magazine.  The  essays  published  in  this  Bulletin  are  the  win- 
ners for  1920-21  on  the  subject,  "Lessons  from  Michigan 
Pioneers."  The  subject  for  1922-23  is,  "A  Treasure  Hunt," 
and  the  winning  essays  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

The  local  committee  for  conducting  the  contest  and  judging 
the  essays  consists  of  the  Regent  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.,  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  business  men's 
organization,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

Any  pupil  in  High  School,  Parochial  School,  or  the  Grades, 
is  eligible  to  compete. 

In  1915-16  first  and  second  prizes  were  aw^arded  for  the  his- 
tory of  a  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  similar 
prizes  for  the  history  of  a  town  of  under  that  number.  From 
1916  to  1922  these  prizes  were  awarded,  in  one  group  to  all 
contestants  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  another  to  all 
over  fifteen.  For  1922-23  first  and  second  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  two  groups,  to  students  in  the  Grades  and  in  the 
High  School. 

The  winners  of  first  prizes,  given  in  the  order  of  the  contests, 
have  been : 


Mabel  F.  Potter,  Manistee 
LeRoy  Johnson,  Three  Rivers 
Cornelia  Richardson,  Bay  City 
Edward  Brigham,  Battle  Creek 
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Earl  Brown,  Muskt'goii 
Alma  Gilbert,  Saginaw 
Donald  Ross,  Ypsilanti. 
George  Anderson,  Marquette 
Mildred  E.  Augustus,  Ypsilanti 

Winners  of  second  prizes  have  been  in  the  same  order : 

Harold  M.  Sherman,  Traverse  City 

Helen  Colby,  Cadillac 

Marjorie  Poundstone,  Benton  Harbor 

Russell  Holmes,  Ludington 

John  Russell,  Manistee 

Helen  Post,  Burnips 

Elna  Doster,  Benton  Harbor 

Jean  McGee,  Cadillac 

State  prizes  1920-21  have  been  awarded  as  follows : 

Under  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Isabel  MacDonald,  Marquette 

2.  Edward  R.  Tauch,  Marquette 

Over  15  years  of  age,  to 

1.  Dorothy  Zryd,  Marquette 

2.  Helen  Dennett,  Marquette 

Honorable  mention  was  accorded  to, 
Albert  E.  Widdifield,  Charlevoix 
Local  prizes  are  also  offered. 

When  the  Local  Committee  has  selected  the  first  and  second 
prize  essays,  it  sends  them  to  the.  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 
All  essays  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, and  those  essays  which  receive  the  highest  number  of 
all  votes  are  awarded  the  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie,  all  essays 
tied  upon  are  awarded  the  State  prize,  which  consists  of  pub- 
lication of  the  essays  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

The  contest  closes  on  April  30.  The  announcement  is  made 
by  the  State  Committee  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  the 
essays  are  published  in  due  course. 

It  is  required  that  the  essay  be  written  by  each  pupil  without 
help  from  any  person  in  its  composition.  The  essay  may  be 
as  long  as  the  student  desires,  but  not  less  than  500  words. 
All  essays  must  be  typewritten. 
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The  essays  are  judged  according  to  the  following  standards : 

A.  Original  work  done  by  the  writer.  This  includes 
the  use  of  original  sources,  such  as  interviews  with  par- 
ticipants in  the  events  described,  consultation  of  original 
documents,  and  contemporary  letters  and  newspapers. 

B.  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  dates  and  citation  of  author- 
ities. The  authority  for  a  specially  important  statement 
of  historic  fact  is  required  to  be  given  in  a  foot-note. 

C.  Method  of  treatment.  Pupils  are  advised  to  write 
simple,  idiomatic  English,  and  not  to  attempt  fine  writing ; 
to  avoid  the  use  of  slang,  provincialisms  or  unnecessary 
technical  phrases ;  and  not  to  use  foreign  terms  when  there 
are  English  equivalents.  On  the  other  hand,  picturesque 
phrases,  good  anecdotes,  novel  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
words  in  use  during  the  time  of  the  events  described  but 
now  obsolete,  when  taken  from  original  sources,  add 
vivacity  and  flavor  to  the  essay  and  should  be  used. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  writing  of  the  essays 
a  part  of  the  course  in  English  as  well  as  in  History,  and  to 
lend  their  active  interest  in  promoting  the  contest. 


♦ 


I 
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LESSONS  FROM  MICHIGAN  PIONEERS 

BY  DOROTHY  ZRYD 
MARQUETTE 

HISTORY'S  pages  are  filled  with  tales  of  daring,  of  courage, 
of  patience,  of  perseverance,  of  chivalry.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  nations,  the  subjugation  of  smaller  powers  by  greater,  the 
conquest  of  distant  lands,  every  turn  of  history  is  replete  wdth 
tales  of  heroism  and  nobleness.  But  among  them  all  we  cannot 
find  a  more  entrancing  story  than  that  of  our  own  glorious 
Michigan.  How  a  small  band  of  sturdy  men  invaded  and 
conquered  a  great,  strange,  hostile  country  from  its  savage 
tenants  is  a  thrilling  and  noble  narrative. 

No  land  was  ever  yet  won  from  the  wild  in  so  short  a  time 
and  by  so  few  men.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  us  of  today  to 
realize  the  condition  of  Michigan  three  centuries  ago  when  the 
first  adventurous  white  man  stepped  upon  our  shores  and  faced 
tlie  green  hills  and  primeval  forests  with  courage  to  brave 
and  strength  to  endure  whatever  might  lie  before  him.  We 
do  not  yet  realize  and  it  will  probably  be  centuries  before  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  fully  appreciate  and  admire  the  virtues 
of  our  pioneer  forefathers.  But  today,  when  the  hills  once  cov- 
ered with  green  trees  and  deep  ravines,  with  an  occasional 
Indian  village  or  a  lone  settler's  farm  house  perched  on  the 
side,  are  surrounded  and  covered  with  cities  and  towns,  when 
smooth,  white  higliways  follow  the  winding  Indian  trails  and 
rough  settler's  roads,  we  ought  to  begin  to  study  the  history 
of  Michigan  as  told  in  the  lives  and  virtues  of  our  forefathers 
and  do  honor  to  the  pioneers. 

The  explorers,  the  fur  traders  and  the  settlers  all  possessed 
enviable  qualities  of  persistence  and  ambition.  They  were 
first  to  push  into  this  great,  silent,  unknown  Northwest.  They 
left  old  homes,  old  friends,  old  customs  to  reach  the  new  world 
and  wrest  a  home  from  the  virgin  hills  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions. Self-sacrifice !  Hqw  little  of  that  do  we  find  among  us 
at  the  present  day!  The  explorers  were  spending  their  whole 
lives  seeking  untenanted  lands  for  the  European  home-seekers. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  these  early  explorers  and  bold  fur-traders 
who  elicit  our  admiration  for  self-sacrifice  as  the  brave  Jesuits 
and  the  enero^etic  settlers. 
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The  noble  missionaries  who  were  consecrated  to  God,  fol- 
lowed fast  into  the  newly  won  lands.  They  were  wholly  for- 
getful of  self.  They  labored  for  others  and  their  only  reward 
on  this  earth  was  the  love  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  of  their  faith  to  realize  the  beauty  of  their  work. 
True  nobility  is  always  admired  and  certainly  the  courage  of 
these  men,  their  utter  humility,  and  their  strict  devotion  to 
duty,  is  inspiring.  The  Jesuits  are  among  the  great  factors  in 
the  formation  of  Michigan.  They  were  tireless,  courageous 
men  and  the  number  who  left  their  homes  to  cross  the  sea 
and  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  savages  is  truly  remarkable. 
Many  never  again  saw  their  native  lands.  Their  names  will 
always  be  remembered  in  Michigan, — Marquette,  Daniel, 
Menard,  Lalemont  and  Breboeuf. 

Courage  played  a  large  part  in  the  transforming  of  Michigan 
from  a  vast,  deep,  seemingly  endless  forest  into  the  magnificent 
state  of  today.  What  an  incredible  amount  of  bravery  the 
old  explorers  must  have  possessed  to  venture  into  the  track- 
less depth  of  Northern  forests.  Unknown  dangers  surrounded 
them.  Enemies  lurked  in  the  bend  of  the  streams  and  were 
hidden  behind  every  knoll.  Unchartered  trails  and  elusive 
paths  were  all  the  guides  they  had,  save  the  sun  and  the-  stars. 
Hunger,  cold  and  heat  pursued  them  in  turn,  and  always, 
always  they  must  be  on  guard  against  the  deadly  arrow, 
which,  shot  from  some  hidden  nook,  seemed  unerring  in  its 
aim  and  fatal  in  its  result,  l^o  terrors  could  intimidate  or 
dangers  daunt  the  reckless  daring  of  these  bold  men. 

Later  the  fur  traders  came  swarming  into  the  country. 
Their  adventures  as  they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mighty  forests,  outshine  the  wildest  pages  of  romance.  To 
reach  the  much  talked  of  Mississippi,  Father  of  Waters,  was  the 
ambition  of  them  all.  With  their  faces  set  towards  the  "Land 
of  the  Setting  Sun"  these  relentless  men  pushed  on  and  before 
their  vigorous  onslaught  the  repelling  forces  gave  way  and  at 
last  the  broad  waters,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  moonlight, 
flowed  before  the  feet  of  these  hardy  soldiers  of  civilization. 
They  were  opening  the  way  for  the  first  rush  of  the  Europeans. 

But  for  real  lasting,  patient  courage  no  class  of  people  de- 
serve more  credit  than  the  early  settlers.  They  had  left  home 
to  seek  the  new  lands.  With  all  their  household  goods  piled 
in  an  ungainly  wagon,  they  followed  the  scarcely  broken  trails 
and  "Corduroy  roads"  which  lead  over  the  marshed  fields, 
forests  and  hills  of  Michigan.  At  night  they  slept  under  the 
stars,  scorning  any  shelter,  unless  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
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of  an  Indian  attack.  Guards  kept  watch  and  at  the  first  signal 
of  alarm  all  would  spring  up  ready  with  muskets  to  defend 
themselves.  Even  the  women  took  part  in  these  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians.  When  at  last  the  little  band  of  colonists 
had  found  a  likely  spot  they  would  begin  immediately  to  clear 
the  land  and  erect  a  dwelling  place.  During  this  time  a  strict 
watch  had  to  be  kept  for  the  Indians,  wolves,  and  other 
menaces.  The  Indians  hated  the  white  men  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  theft  of  their  country. 
It  was  unwise  to  go  far  from  the  cabin  alone.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  settlers  would  awaken  during  the  night  to  hear  the 
crackling  of  fire  and  escape  from  the  newly  built  homes  just  in 
time  to  save  their  lives  and  those  of  their  family.  Sometimes 
though,  they  perished  with  the  buildings.  If  this  calamity 
happened  in  the  winter  time  the  family  would  hasten  to  the 
next  settlement  and  live  on  the  hospitality  of  their  neighbors 
till  spring  came.  Then  they  rebuilt  their  homes,  for  hope  was 
never  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  not  the  time  or  place  for 
weaklings,  inexhaustible  hope  and  energy  was  necessary.  By 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  tug  of  strong  muscles  did 
they  earn  their  bread. 

After  the  family  were  well  settled  in  their  homes,  more 
land  was  cleared  and  the  ground  was  ready  for  planting. 
Logging  came  first,  and  the  air  hung  heavy  with  smoke  while 
the  flames  illumined  the  whole  sky  during  this  time.  The  fires 
were  made  at  night  so  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the 
day's  work.  Sometimes  a  settler  had  the  ague  or  fever  and 
was  unable  to  work  about  the  time  for  his  few  acres  of  chop- 
ping were  ready  for  logging,  and  upon  the  product  of  these  he 
and  his  family  depended  for  the  ensuing  year.  .  Clothes  could 
be  patched  but  families  could  not  live  without  food.  So  the 
neighbors  would  turn  out  voluntarily,  have  a  logging  bee,  roll 
into  heaps  five  acres  of  timber  during  the  day  and  set  the  piles 
on  fire  toward  evening  when  the  job  was  finished.  Thus 
they  would  enable  the  sick  or  disabled  pioneer  to  get  a  crop 
on  the  new  land.  There  was  more  of  cordial  and  mutual  help- 
ing in  those  early  days  than  now.  Of  official  charity  there  was 
none,  but  of  personal  assistance  backed  by  hearty  good  will 
there  was  much.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these  men  were  of 
supernatural  powers  or  of  extraordinary  mental  faculties. 
They  were  plain,  sensible  persons.  They  came  into  a  land 
sparsely  populated,  knowing  that  it  had  a  destiny  for  great  im- 
provement and  they  were  willing  to  suffer  all  the  privations  in 
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the  future,  hoping  that  the  future  would  bear  fruit  which  would 
fully  compensate  them  from  their  privations  and  trials. 

During  all  these  perils  and  struggles,  faith,  hope  and  charity 
burned  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlers.  On  those  wild, 
lonely  homesteads  where  friendly  visitors  were  few  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  people  felt  very  close  to  God.  Their  simple 
faith  upheld  them  in  times  of  fear  and  danger  when  mis- 
fortunes were  heaped  upon  them  and  death  itself  seemed  im- 
minent. They  lived  hopefully,  trusting  that  God  would  keep 
safe  those  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  the  vanguard  of  civiliza: 
tion  in  this  beautiful,  strange,  wild  country.  When  the  peril 
was  finally  removed  and  their  fortunes  changed  they  were  very 
sincere  in  the  gratitude. 

No  one  was  ever  too  poor  to  help  others  in  distress.  Hos- 
pitality was  met  in  every  homestead,  cabin  or  rude  shack.  Our 
pioneers  were  generous  with  what  they  possessed. 

Nor  was  chivalry  forgotten  in  those  days.  It  was  as  common 
as  in  the  time  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.  Our  knights 
were  not  men  in  mail  and  plumed  helmets  riding  on  dashing 
steeds,  but  quiet,  energetic,  able  settlers,  attired  in  buckskin 
and  blue  flannel  with  muskets  instead  of  lances.  Ther.e  were 
also  the  other  knights  whose  vows  were  more  sacred  than  those 
of  Arthur's  gallants;  knights  wearing  black  cassocks  and  car- 
rying the  cross.  Thes^  priests  of  the  early  times  were  ready 
at  any  call  to  bring  aid  to  distressed  friends  or  strangers. 
They  often  journeyed  miles  through  cold  and  sleet  and  driving 
snow  to  assist  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  or  dying  fellow  creature. 

But  the  early  heroes  were  not  all  men.  The  women  helped 
immensely  in  the  making  of  Michigan.  They  were  brave, 
sturdy,  patient  women.  They  made  even  greater  sacrifices 
than  the  men  and  so  deserve  correspondingly  more  credit. 

Faith  in  God,  patience,  perseverance,  courage  are  the  pri- 
mary virtues  that  helped  in  the  successful  settling  of  our 
state.  They  are  attended  by  a  host  of  other  noble  qualities  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  consideration  of  each  class  of  the  makers 
of  Michigan.  Most  of  these  virtues  are  sadly  lacking  in  the 
people  of  today.  Have  we  no  need  for  pluck,  energy,  courage 
and  faith?  It  is  true  that  Michigan  is  now  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  There  are  no  Indians  to  dread  or  other  enemies 
to  fear,  no  lonesomeness  to  endure.  We  do  not  have  to  build 
our  own  homes  and  defend  them  with  rifles.  But  we  can  never 
get  along  without  the  qualities  which  the  pioneers  possessed. 
If  we  cannot  fight  the  Indians  or  follow  unknown  trails  and 
explore  deep  forests,  we  can  still  find  use  for  courage  in  our 
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own  every  day  life.  We  do  not  have  to  build  up  our  homes 
after  they  have  been  destroyed  three  or  four  times  by  fire, 
lighted  by  some  crafty  Indian.  We  do  not  have  to  clear  the 
land  of  trees  before  we  dwell  on  it.  But  we  can  find  room 
for  the  virtue  of  perseverance.  In  short,  faith,  hope  and 
charity  we  can  practice.  The  world  will  always  have  need  of 
energy,  courage,  patience,  self-sacrifice,  chivalry  and  faith. 
Let  us  study  them  as  they  shine  in  the  history  of  our  pioneers 
and  we  too  will  attain  a  worthy  end,  even  such  a  glorious  one 
as  our  worthy  ancestors  to  whom  all  honor  is  due. 
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LESSONS   FROM   MICHIGAN   PIONEERS 

BY  HELEN  DENNETT 
MARQUETTE 

I'T  IS  difficult  to  recount  fittingly  the  life  and  the  noble  work 
of  the  Michigan  pioneer.  Many  men  have  braved  hardships 
and  accomplished  heroic  deeds  w^hich,  though  they  were  the 
strength  of  a  single  moment,  have  won  for  them  immortal  re- 
nown. The  pioneer  was  a  soldier  of  peace,  but  his  assaults 
were  not  less  vigorous  nor  his  obstacles  less  inconsiderable  than 
those  of  a  soldier  of  war.  Sickness,  fatigue,  fear,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  numberless  foes  that  were  lurking  everywhere, 
ready  to  overthrow  the  valiant  pioneer.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
for  us  in  this  twentieth  century  to  realize  that  our  state  was 
once  a  virgin  wilderness,  covered  with  a  dense  primeval  forest, 
while  the  lowlands  were  swampy  for  half  the  year.  Indeed, 
at  times  the  struggles  of  these  early  heroes  were  so  severe 
that  they  felt  they  had  not  counted  the  cost. 

From  these  humble  men  and  women  we  may  take  lessons, 
many  and  valuable  and  striking.  We  should  do  our  part  to 
make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  splendid  heritage  they  have  left 
us.  Their  names  should  live  always  with  us  and  meditation 
on  their  lives  should  be  frequent  with  us.  For  us  everything 
is  made  easy  and  pleasant,  yet  we  often  shirk  and  evade  diffi- 
culties which  the  example  of  the  pioneer  would  teach  us  to 
attack  and  overcome. 

The  pioneer  blazed  the  trails,  he  felled  the  trees,  he  built 
rude  huts,  he  faced  hardships  and  the  probability  of  the  cruel 
fate  which  might  await  him.  He  was  not  discontented  and  his 
enjoyment  consisted  in  the  satisfaction  which  results  from  duty 
well  performed.  He  teaches  us  to  have  the  stamina  to  do  what 
we  know  to  be  right,  not  for  the  reward,  nor  for  the  commen- 
dation of  others,  but  simply  because  it  is  right.  He  did  not 
expect  to  win  honor  and  fame  for  himself  by  his  work,  and 
we,  following  in  his  lead,  should  be  unselfish  in  our  motives 
and  actions.  Like  him,  too,  we  should  school  ourselves  to  be 
content  with  what  we  have,  for  his  satisfaction  in  spite  of  his 
poor  lot  should  surely  serve  to  inspire  contentment  within  us. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492  our 
beautiful  peninsula  of  Michigan  was  peopled  by  a  sturdy  race 
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of  men,  a  race  now  long  extinct.  These  men  were  powerful 
in  frame  and  majestic  in  bearing.  Their  instincts  were  par- 
tially trained  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  fact,  in  many  ways 
they  had  a  skill  in  them  far  superior  to  our  present  knowledge, 
even  in  this  boasted  age  of  progress.  Then,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  came  the  plucky  missionaries,  among  them  Father 
Marquette,  who  gave  their  lives  in  laboring  among  the  Indians 
near  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  Father  Marquette  was  a 
tireless  worker  and  we  owe  much  to  him  and  his  companions. 
In  1850  hunters  and  trappers,  generally  of  English  descent, 
made  their  way  into  Michigan  and  soon  a  prosperous  trade 
was  established.  In  1867  and  1868  the  tide  of  settlers  tended 
toward  Northern  Michigan,  and  merchants  and  artisans,  trad- 
ers and  farmers,  ex-soldiers  and  land  speculators  came  steadily 
pouring  in  from  all  quarters.  So  hurriedly  did  they  come  that 
buildings  and  general  accommodations  could  not  be  provided 
fast  enough.  In  1869,  the  country  being  so  long  without  rail- 
roads, the  settlers  gave  early  and  judicious  attention  to  laying 
them  out,  and  to  building  and  improving  bridges. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  was  it  that  our  first  towns  were 
settled.  The  pioneers  left  their  homes,  collected  their  posses- 
sions and  came  to  the  unknown  land  with  strong  hearts  and 
strong  arms,  to  build  up  new  homes  and  to  clear  up  new  farms. 
The  forests  were  so  dense  that  the  sky  was  almost  invisible. 
They  worked  from  earliest  dawn  until  the  last  gleam  of  day- 
light had  faded  at  night.  With  willing  hands,  they  cleared  the 
ground  and  built  log  houses.  They  used  shakes  for  the  roof 
and  puncheon  for  the  floor.  They  made  buckets  for  water, 
brooms  for  sweeping,  shelves  to  hold  dishes,  and  bedsteads 
for  sleeping.  Their  funny  cross-legged  tables  and  three-leg- 
ged stools  were  made  with  primitive  tools.  Soon  more  cabins 
would  be  built  and  soon  there  were  neighbors.  Progress  be- 
came steady,  though  rugged.  It  was  not  long  before  a  log- 
tavern  was  built  where  travelers  could  stop  for  refreshment 
and  rest;  then  would  appear  a  blacksmith  shop  with  horse- 
shoes and  nails  made  by  the  smithy's  own  hand.  Quite  soon 
a  store  and  school  w^ould  spring  up.  The  pioneers  were  hospi- 
table, sociable,  jolly  and  good,  helpful  and  willing  to  do  what 
they  could.  They  stuck  like  heroes  through  privations  and 
hardships  and  conquered  at  last  through  endurance  and  pluck. 
They  served  well  their  place  in  the  nation,  leaving  behind 
them  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  generations  to  build 
upon. 
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The  pioneers  paved  the  way  for  the  future  greatness  of  the 
State.  They  were  heroic,  staunch  men  and  women,  who  brought 
about  the  marvelous  change  from  dense  forest  and  black 
swamp.  They  saw  all  that  they  must  accomplish  to  develop 
and  change  it.  The  pioneers  are  among  the  greatest  heroes 
the  world  has  ever  known  or  ever  shall  know.  Their  work 
is  only  too  often  underestimated.  They  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages which  modern  men  have,  with  which  to  work.  Agri- 
cultural pursuits  were  the  first  to  be  developed  with  them, 
mechanical  the  last.  Michigan  was  more  fortunate  than  we 
realize  in  the  class  of  people  who  settled  it.  There  were  no 
parasites  among  them.  They  worked  out  their  own  welfare 
with  their  own  hands  and  their  own  minds. 

The  early  settlers  had  few  conveniences.  They  worked 
early  and  late,  made  the  garments  they  wore  and  cooked  their 
food  over  a  hearth  fire,  hanging  their  kettles  on  pot-hooks 
fastened  to  poles.  This  should  shame  us  to  be  less  fastidious 
and  exacting  in  our  tastes.  They  silently  but  convincingly  tell 
us  that  manual  labor  is  not  beneath  our  dignity.  Again  they 
say  we  should  not  be  always  looking  for  our  own  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  pioneers  treated  one  another  as  brothers.  There 
were  no  favored  ones  in  those  days,  it  was  share  and  share 
alike.  Meat  was  often  freely  distributed  among  them.  Ah  ! 
here  is  a  lesson  sorely  needed  by  the  people  of  today.  We 
often  hold  ourselves  above  others  and  the  pioneer's  life  points 
out  how  foolish  and  wrong  this  is.  We  should,  as  they  did, 
treat  our  fellow-creatures  as  brothers  and  our  equals.  Also, 
they  teach  us  charity  and  kindness  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  If  you  prosper,  they  seem  to  call  down  to  us, 
let  others  share  and  enjoy  your  prosperity. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  education  in  those  days  a 
century  ago.  The  parents  were  in  no  position  to  give  financial 
help  to  their  children  and  as  a  result  these  were  obliged  to 
earn  their  own  money.  The  teachers  gained  their  education 
by  self-denial  and  labor  more  strenuous  than  would  be  will- 
ingly undertaken  today.  One  girl,  so  we  read,  desirous  of 
educating  herself,  obtained  money  by  the  painfully  slow 
method  of  picking  berries  and  chestnuts.  It  took  her  until 
she  was  twenty-five  years  ol'd  to  earn  the  money  to  carry  her 
through  college.  The  girls  and  boys  of  the  present  century 
have  splendid  opportunities  to  gain  an  education  and  do  they 
appreciate  them?  The  youth  of  the  pioneer  times  might  well 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  young  students  of  today  to  study 
closely  and  make  much  of  rich  opportunities. 
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Farming  was  not  so  easy  as  the  settlers  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve by  egotistical  yeomen.  The  average  soil  of  Michigan 
was  not  such  that  its  fertility  sprang  up  unbidden  and  with- 
out constant  labor.  There  was  brush  to  be  cut,  there  were 
logs  to  be  piled  and  burned,  and  then  would  come  the  break- 
ing of  the  soil,  for  which  all  previous  labor  was  but  pre- 
liminary. The  ground  was  plowed  with  rude  machines  of  their 
invention.  Many  lessons  are  here  for  ease-loving,  pleasure- 
seeking  modern  folk.  The  farmers  had  not  only  the  Indians 
to  fear,  but  also  a  malignant  sickness.  Many  of  them  con- 
tracted malaria  from  the  poisonous  gases  which  were  con- 
tinually arising,  but  still  they  would  not  give  up — they  had 
come  to  stay  and  stay  they  did. 

Added  to  the  other  difficulties  which  accompanied  new  set- 
tlements in  Michigan  there  were  the  ungovernable  storms  of 
Lake  Superior.  Men  might  conquer  everything  else,  but  not 
the  fury  of  a  Superior  gale.  We  wonder  that  men  were  not 
discouraged  at  the  attempts  to  open  traffic  because  the  losses 
were  frequent  and  the  risks  extremely  great.  Here  the  settler 
teaches  us  not  to  yield  to  discouragement,  but  to  try,  try 
again.  As  he  conquered  finally  through  perseverance,  so  can 
we,  even  in  small  every-day  occurrences. 

The  pioneer  women  call  out  many  lessons  to  us  for  they  had 
to  bear  their  full  share  of  privations  and  hardships,  of  labor 
and  care.  They  spun  the  wool  and  colored  it,  using  this 
material  for  their  homely  gowns  and  shawls.  The  housewife 
also  made  the  candles.  First  she  prepared  a  bundle  of  wicks, 
which  she  straightened  and  twisted  and  hung  upon  sticks. 
The  cords,  with  the  wicks  dangling,  were  laid  on  the  frame,  all 
ready  for  handling.  Then  she  dipped  successively  each  bunch 
in  hot  tallow  and  hung  them  back  over  the  frame  to  be  cooled 
and  dried. 

The  young  girls  all  knew  how  to  spin  wool  and  flax.  They 
gave  little  for  pleasure  and  less  for  display.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  average  modern  girl !  She  knows  almost  nothing  about 
these  occupations  and  similar  ones.  Pleasure  and  display 
have  indeed  too  large  an  interest  for  her. 

Even  the  little  children  claim  our  honest  admiration.  Their 
lives  were,  for  the  most  part,  barren  of  the  pleasure  which  are 
the  inherent  right  of  the  young.  They  had  scarcely  any  toys 
and  often  endured  cold  and  hunger.  Modern  children  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  these  little  pioneers  and  be  happy  and 
thankful  for  what  they  have,  instead  of  desiring  more  than 
their  parents  can  provide  for  them. 
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A  strong  lesson  may  be  taken  from  the  cordial  and  mutual 
confidence  which  existed  between  the  pioneers  and  the  Abori- 
gines. I  repeat,  one  can  learn  a  strong  lesson  here  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  weaker  races,  for  there  is  a  glorious  contrast 
between  the  relationship  with  the  Indians  here  and  the  same 
in  the  East.  The  courage  and  skill  of  the  first  noble  Michi- 
ganders,  we  repeat,  are  well  worthy  of  emulation  and  would 
serve  as  a  stimulant  to  our  lives  of  ease.  Our  Michigan  has 
been  scouraged  with  fires  and  baptized  with  blood.  Our  set- 
tlers came  mostly  from  New  England  states  and  not  in  a  col- 
lected army  but  singly,  by  twos  and  threes,  but  nevertheless 
they  penetrated  the  woods  and  took  possession  of  the  treas- 
ures which  Michigan  gladly  yielded  to  the  daring  adventurers. 
They  brought  with  them  intelligence,  education  and  Christian- 
ity. The  moral  element  was  the  dominating  characteristic 
of  their  lives  and  in  a  great  measure  controlled  their  actions. 

The  patient  hands  which  transformed  settlements  into  cities 
and  towns  are  now  folded  in  everlasting  sleep.  They  had 
done  their  share  in  making  lives  that  were  industrious  and 
prayerful  and  were  to  leave  their  impress  upon  thousands  of 
homes  of  later  days.  No  duty  was  shirked  or  allowed  to  wait 
simply  because  it  was  difficult  to  perform.  The  pioneers  have 
worked  steadily  with  an  unfaltering  purpose  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  a  state  which  would  come  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
mother  states.  They  brought  with  them  the  love  of  law  and 
liberty.  They  were  strong  in  their  gentleness,  wise  in  their 
simplicity,  practical  in  their  enthusiasm,  the  very  highest  ideal 
of  that  civilization  of  which  the  American  people  are  so  proud. 

In  a  larger  sense,  we  are  all  pioneers,  but  we  have  much 
better  opportunities  than  tliose  of  the  olden  times,  therefore 
our  work  should  bring  forth  more  fruit.  Let  us  try  sincerely 
to  imitate  their  lives  and  cultivate  their  virtues,  that  we  may 
be  as  truly  worthy  citizens  of  Michigan  as  they,  our  gallant 
pioneers. 
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LESSONS  FROM  MICHIGAN  PIONEERS 

BY  ISABEL   MAC  DONALD 
MARQUETTE 

THE  pioneers  whose  lives  are  sketched  in  this  article,  were 
chosen  by  me,  first,  because  I  know  most  about  them; 
second,  they  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers,  excepting  Mr. 
C.  T.  Harvey;  and  third,  they  had  to  endure  the  greatest 
hardships,  while  doing  their  great  work.  No  greater  lesson 
can  be  taught,  than  those  instilled  in  the  heart  and  mind  by 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  Fathers  Marquette,  Gabriel  Richard, 
and  Mr.  C.  T.  Harvey. 

Pere  Marquette  was  born  in  France  in  1637.  When  he  was 
still  very  young,  he  became  a  priest.  He  spent  several  years 
studying  in  France.  Then  he  sailed  for  Canada,  arriving  there 
September  20,  1666.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

He  erected  the  first  church  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
planted  the  first  garden  in  the  Northwest.  He  built  his  little 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and  so  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Michigan  was  started. 

Father  Marquette  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Indians. 
But  he  was  not  content  with  establishing  one  mission.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  founded  man}/^  other  missions  along  the  border. 
He  visited  them  regularly  and  made  the  trips  in  his  birch- 
bark  canoe.  He  established  a  mission  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw.  It  was  called  St.  Tgnaee.  A  little  chapel 
was  built  of  logs,  and  roofed  with  bark. 

He  established  another  mission  at  La  Pointe  d 'Esprit,  Some 
Illinois  Indians  arrived  while  he  w^as  there.  They  told  of  a 
great  river  that  flowed  southward.  They  said  that  they  had 
followed  it  on  their  northward  trip  for  thirty  days.  They 
told  of  great  nations  that  lived  in  the  South,  and  that  their 
canoes  were  made  of  wood  in  place  of  bark,  and  that  they 
raised  much  corn. 

When  Father  Marquette  heard  these  wonderful  stories,  he 
became  anxious  to  explore  this  great  river,  and  visit  these 
great  nations.  Three  years  later  he  received  permission  to 
found  a  mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians.  In  1672  Joliet  and 
four  other  men  came  to  go  with  him  on  the  journey.     Father 
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Marquette  was  very  pleased  with  the  chance  to  go  and  teach 
the  Indians.  The  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney, for  it  was  to  be  a  long  one.  On  May  17,  1673,  Marquette, 
Joliet  and  five  Indians  set  out  on  their  journey.  They  had 
two  canoes  and  some  smoked  meat. 

When  they  reached  Menominee,  the  Indians  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  no  farther,  for  they  said  there  were  monsters 
in  the  river  who  would  swallow  them  up,  and  that  there  was 
a  furious  tribe  who  tomahawked  all  strangers  without  delay. 

But  Father  Marquette  was  not  afraid.  They  followed  the 
Wisconsin  river  for  seven  days,  without  seeing  a  human  being. 
On  the  eighth  day  they  found  footprints,  which  led  to  an  Indian 
village  in  eastern  low^a.  They  followed  the  Mississippi  River 
for  a  month,  meeting  with  many  different  tribes,  some  of 
which  were  friendly,  and  some  savage.  When  they  reached 
the  Arkansas  River  they  turned  back.  They  met  the  Illinois 
Indians,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. From  there  they  journeyed  along  close  to  the  shore  of 
Green  Bay. 

In  1674  he  again  journeyed  southward  to  found  a  mission. 
When  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  his  health 
failed.  He  had  to  remain  there  all  winter,  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold.  He  reached  the  place  where  he  was  to  es- 
tablish the  mission  early  in  the  spring,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  teach  the  Indians.  But  he  was  too  feeble,  and  had  to 
give  it  up. 

After  a  while  he  again  started  for  St.  Ignace,  for  he  wanted 
to  die  there.  Two  of  the  Indians  went  with  him,  and  he  soon 
became  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  canoe  into 
the  camp.  One  night,  when  they  reached  the  promontory 
called  ''Sleeping  Bear,"  Father  Marquette  said  that  he  wished 
to  die  there.  They  brought  him  on  shore,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  their  poor  means  permitted.  On 
May  18,  1675,  Father  Marquette  died.  He  had  worked  faith- 
fully among  the  Indians  for  nine  years. 

His  friends  buried  him  there,  and  put  a  rude  cross  over  his 
grave.  Two  years  afterwards,  some  Ottawa  Indians  visited  the 
grave.  They  opened  it,  took  out  the  bones,  washed  them  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun.  They  then  packed  them  in  a  birch-bark 
box,  which  they  placed  in  the  vault  beneath  the  St.  Ignace 
('hapel. 

Our  city  of  Marquette  is  named  after  that  untiring  mission- 
ary. Father  Marquette.     He  was  one  of  Michigan's  greatest 
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pioneers.  He  was  always  devoted  to  his  purpose,  never  failed 
to  do  his  duty,  to  give  his  talents  generously,  and  to  help  ex- 
plore the  new  land. 

Gabriel  Richard  came  to  Detroit  in  1798.  When  he  came, 
there  were  only  a  few  houses  and  they  were  scattered.  There 
was  no  steam,  gas,  or  electricity  in  these  houses.  The  chief 
industries  were  hunting,  fishing,  and  farming.  The  French 
farms  were  only  narrow  strips  of  land.  The  only  water  con- 
veyances were  birch-bark  catioes  and  large  bateaux. 

In  the  village  ther6  was  a  square  set  apart  for  a  church. 
As  the  population  increased,  another  church  was  built,  and 
together  they  were  called  Ste.  Anne's  Church.  The  fifth  Ste. 
Anne's  Church  had  been  built  when  Gabriel  Richard  arrived. 

His  work  did  not  end  with  being  a  priest  and  missionary. 
He  built  churches,  founded  schools,  preached,  taught,  advised 
and  also  set  up  the  first  printing  press.  Everything  that  was 
undertaken  by  him  was  done  well,  a  good  lesson  for  us  to  heed. 

Detroit  had  no  schools,  books,  nor  newspapers.  When  chil- 
dren were  educated,  they  were  sent  to  some  eastern  city.  It 
was  a  very  long  journey,  and  the  trip  had  to  be  made  in  an 
open  boat.    It  was  very  dangerous  besides. 

Detroit's  first  school-master  was  Jean  Baptiste  Rocoux*.  He 
taught  the  French  children,  but  he  was  also  a  tailor,  and  he 
made  garments  for  many  French  families. 

There  were  no  free  schools  for  a  long  time.  The  pupils' 
tuition  was  paid  directly  to  the  teacher.  If  the  parents  were 
poor,  the  child  grew  up  uneducated. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  Gabriel  Richard 
founded  the  first  free  school  in  Detroit.  There  was  a  primary 
school  for  younger  children,  and  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  young  men.  He  wanted  to  do  something  for  young  women 
also,  and  there  were  no  women  teachers  nearer  than  Montreal. 
But  he  solved  this  problem  nicely.  He  selected  four  young 
ladies  from  Detroit,  and  gave  them  lessons  in  teaching.  Eliza- 
beth Williams,  Angelique  Campau,  Elizabeth  Lyon  and  Moni- 
que  Labadie  were  the  first  women  teachers  in  Detroit.  Besides 
other  work,  these  young  ladies  instructed  their  pupils  in  sew- 
ing, knitting,  spinning,  weavijig  and  cooking.  This  naodel 
school  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Father  Richard  was  not  a 
narrow-minded  man,  but  a  tolerant  one,  and  wanted  all  people 
to  be  educated. 

One  morning  in  June,  1805,  the  whole  town  of  Detroit  was 
destroyed  by  fire  except  five  cabins  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.    It  was  a  great  misfortune  and  a  heavy  loss,  but  Gabriel 
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Richard  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  soon  collected  as  much 
money  as  lie  could,  and  constructed  another  Ste.  Anne's.  Thus 
he  was  not  easily  discouraged.  He  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  put  all  his  salary  into  the  church  fund,  showing 
his  unselfishness.  The  work  was  slow,  but  when  the  basement 
was  finished,  his  people  gathered  there  for  services. 

In  1832  a  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  came  to  the  little  vil- 
lage on  the  steamer  ''Henry  Clay."  The  disease  spread  rapidly 
among  the  inhabitants.  Everything  was  abandoned  to  fight 
the  terrible  sickness.  During  all  this  time  Father  Richard 
braved  the  dangers  to  help  the  sick.  He  ministered  to  the 
dying,  forgetting  himself.  At  last  he  got  so  overworked  that 
he  was  seized  with  the  dreadful  disease  and  died  from  it.  Not 
only  the  white  people  but  the  Indians  too,  mourned  the  loss 
of  this  faithful  friend  and  benefactor. 

Father  Richard's  life  was  always  one  of  self-.forgetfulness, 
helpfulness,  and  faithfulness.  He  was  one  of  Detroit's  great- 
est men.  All  creeds  and  races  loved  him  because  he  knew  no 
creed  when  people  were  in  need.  He  was  a  great,  broad- 
minded,  American  pioneer. 

Charles  T.  Harvey  was  an  invalid,  who  was  sent  to  Lake 
Superior  to  regain  his  health,  and  to  learn  about  the  conditions 
in  the  new  mining  regions. 

Mr.  Harvey  wrote  to  his  employers  to  see  if  he  could  join  iji 
the  work  of  building  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  when  he 
found  that  Congress  had  given  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sands acres  of  ground  to  the  State  of  Michigan  to  help  to  build 
the  canal.  His  employers  granted  his  request.  He  had  full 
permission  to  draw  on  them  for  the  necessary  money,  and  to 
act  for  them  there. 

He  first  organized  a  surveying  party.  While  they  were  sur- 
veying the  land,  he  went  to  find  good,  durable  stone  for  the 
locks.  He  found  a  quarry  on  Drummond's  Island.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  was  a  great  task,  consider- 
ing the  hard  conditions  the  workers  were  in.  The  population 
was  a  mixture  of  Indians,  half-breeds  and  white  people.  The 
country  around  was  a  great  wilderness  where  unknown  dan- 
gers lay. 

Machine  shops  were  several  hundred  miles  away.  Detroit 
and  the  nearest  telegraph  station  was  four  hundred  fifty  miles 
away.  Powder  was  needed  for  blasting  the  rocks,  and  this 
must  be  brought  from  the  eastern  states.  It  took  six  weeks 
for  messages  to  go  there  and  to  return.  There  were  not  enough 
workers,  and  agents  were  sent  east  to  hire  the  immigrants  to 
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como  and  work.  Their  expenses  were  paid,  and  they  were  set 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  came. 

Mr.  Harv(\y  lost  no  time  in  beginning  liis  work.  He  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  bought  horses,  tools,  supplies,  timber,  pro- 
visions and  with  four  hundred  immigrants  set  out  for  the 
Sault.  He  went  on  the  steamer  Illinois,  and  arrived  at  his 
destination  June  1,  1853. 

On  June  the  fourth,  the  workmen  were  brought  to  the  canal 
site  and  set  to  work.  Mr.  Harvey  wheeled  away  the  first  load 
of  earth  from  the  place  where  the  canal  was  to  be. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
could  hardly  be  overcome  ;  but  everything  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
brave  young  leader.  The  winter  days  were  very  cold,  and  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  being  frostbitten,  men  were  stationed  along 
the  two  thousand  mile  stretch,  and  when  any  man  began  to 
get  stiff,  he  was  taken  and  rubbed  very  vigorously  with  snov/. 
This  was  done  so  that  no  one  would  have  to  leave  his  place 
and  thus  delay  the  work.  Mr.  Harvey  was  a  humane  man 
and  cared  for  his  men. 

In  1854  a  cholera  epidemic  broke  out,  and  the  disease  was 
so  terrible  that  the  real  condition  of  the  sick  was  not  made 
known  to  the  workers  lest  they  should  get  panic  stricken  and 
not  work.  The  sick  were  taken  care  of  in  rude  hospitals  far 
from  the  canal,  and  the  dead  were  buried  secretly  at  night. 
Almost  one-tenth  of  the  workmen  died  with  the  disease.  The 
work  progressed  daily  as  if  no  such  epidemic  were  among 
them. 

When  Congress  gave  the  tract  of  land  to  Michigan,  it  gave 
her  three  years  to  make  preparations  for  building  and  ten 
years  to  build  it  in.  Under  the  wonderful  management  of  Mr. 
Harvey  the  work  was  done  in  two  years. 

On  April  19,  1855,  the  first  two  ships  passed  through  the 
new  canal.     They  were  the  "Illinois,"  and  the  '^Baltimore." 

Charles  T.  Harvey's  life  teaches  us  how  to  persevere,  how 
to  work  hard,  to  do  the  work  well  and  to  see  what  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

These  great  men  were  pathfinders.  They  blazed  the  trail 
for  us,  by  their  zeal,  industry,,  eagerness  and  forgetfulness  of 
self.  They  wished  to  help  their  fellowmen,  by  their  discoveries 
and  inventions.  Tfeey  laid  the  foundations,  showed  us  the  way, 
and  it  was  easy  for  us  to  build  the  cities.  We  should  try  to 
use  our  energy,  and  be  as  generous  as  they,  in  giving  our 
talents  to  make  our  country  the  best  and  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  EARLY  JESUITS 

BY   EDWARD   R.    TAUCH 
MARQUETTE 

HOW  much  thougbt  does  the  average  citizen  of  Michigan 
give  to  tlie  origin  and  gradual  development  of  liis  state? 
The  average  citizen  knov^^s  that  it  exists;  a  beautiful  land  of 
prosperous  farms  and  thriving  cities,  surrounded  by  virgin 
forests.  He  lives  in  it  and  thrives  from  it,  but  what  does  he 
give  to  it?    Does  his  having  lived  in  it  better  it  in  any  wdyl 

lie  gives  very  little  thought  to  the  brave  men  who  gave 
their  lives  that  this  state  might  be  what  it  is.  These  men  were 
many,  but  the  first  of  them,  they  who  dared  the  unbroken, 
unconquered  wilderness  and  all  that  it  held,  were  the  early 
Jesuits.  The  first  company  of  Jesuits  arrived  in  the  so-called 
New  France  in  1625.  They  were  sent  out  by  a  nobleman, 
Duke  De  Ventadour.  To  reach  Michigan  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  their  canoes  and  quantities  of  supplies  through 
leagues  of  dense  forests,  where  food  was  scarce  and  the  Indians 
unfriendly.  The  rivers  were  full  of  water-falls,  logs  and  bould- 
ers, making  canoeing  difficult. 

If  the  details  of  these  journeys  were  written  they  would  fill 
many  long  and  interesting  volumes.  Here  in  the  forests,  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  they  bore  with  untiring  patience 
and  calm  courage  the  perils,  privations  and  sufferings  until 
some  savage  Iroquois  cruelly  cut  off  their  earnest  lives  and 
cast  them  into  the  fires  of  their  burning  chapels.  But  this  did 
not  dampen  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  brave  earnest  men 
who  came  after  them.  Years  were  spent  in  learning  languages 
of  the  many-tongued  Indians  before  they  dared  encounter 
them.  Many  of  these  men  were  captured  by  the  unfriendly 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  They  were  usually  put  to  death 
by  the  most  severe  methods  of  torture  their  primitive  minds 
could  contrive ;  but  there  are  instances  where  unfriendly  In- 
dians have  spared  the  early  explorers,  to  put  them  to  un- 
speakable drudgery. 

For  instance :  Father  Mesnard,  a  very  old,  somewhat 
broken  Jesuit,  whose  seamed  face  showed  many  a  scar  re- 
ceived in  the  service  of  the  Cross.    Although  somewhat  broken 
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ill  body  his  spirit  was  strong  and  ready  for  sacrifice.  Alone, 
this  aged  priest  walked  into  the  hands  of  savage  strangers 
where  he  received  the  most  brutal  treatment.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  every  form  of  insult,  contempt  and  drudgery. 

He  was  forced  to  paddle  a  canoe  full  of  savages  night  and 
day  in  a  cramped  position,  carry  it  over  stony  rapids  and 
bear  immense  burdens  over  long  portages.  Food  became 
scarce  so  he  was  compelled  to  eat  berries  and  the  moose-hide 
from  his  belt  and  shoes.  Finally  he  was  cast  into  the  water 
and  abandoned  to  die  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  with  no 
white  man  nearer  than  Montreal.  After  a  few  days  the  In- 
dians returned  and  carried  him  to  their  winter  rendezvous  on 
Keweenaw  Bay.  Here  he  began  a  mission,  but  was  soon  thrust 
out  of  camp.  After  spending  two  years  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  hut  of  fir-boughs  piled  together,  he  was  rescued. 

After  returning  to  a  settlement  he  was  summoned  by  the 
semi-civilized  Hurons  to  come  to  administer  to  them  the  rites 
of  religion.  This  was  a  summons  the  worthy  Father  could  not 
resist.  On  his  way  to  fill  the  request  he  wandered  away  from 
his  canoe  into  the  forest  and  was  never  seen  again. 

But  of  all  the  men  who  have  braved  unknown  (Jangers  in 
the  early  history  of  our  state,  there  are  none  to  whom  we  turn 
with  such  love  and  admiration  as  to  Father  Jacques  Marquette. 
He  was  born  in  1687  of  a  noble  family  of  Leon  in  northern 
France.  Under  the  careful  instructions  of  a  pious  mother  he 
gave  up  the  allurements  of  the  world  to  enter  a  religious  sect. 
After  years  of  careful  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  order,  he 
sailed  for  New  France  which  he  reached  on  September  20, 
1666.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  preparation  at  Three  Rivers, 
including  the  study  of  the  native  languages,  he  left  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  the  first  permanent  mission  and  settlement  within 
the  bounds  of  our  state.  The  following  year  with  the  aid  of 
another  missionary  the  first  church  on  Michigan  soil  was 
erected  there.  Later,  Marquette  founded  the  mission  at  St. 
Ignace.  At  this  time  the  struggle  between  the  French  and 
English  for  dominion  of  the  New  World  began.  France  saw 
that  if  the  narrow  strip  of  English  colonies  could  be  hemmed 
in  by  French  posts,  she  eould  gain  control  of  the  continent 
and  thwart  England's  ambitions. 

In  the  fall  of  1672  eloliet  arrived  at  Mackinaw  with  the  glad 
news  from  the  king  that  they  had  permission  to  sail  down  the 
great  river  in  search  of  the  southern  sea.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  May,  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet  accompanied  by  five  men, 
left  St.  Ignace  in  two  bark  canoes.    At  Green  Bay  the  Indians 
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did  all  ill  their  power  to  discourage  these  brave  men  from 
their  perilous  voyage.  They  described  the  monsters  that  they 
would  meet,  the  fierce  Dakotas,  the  water-falls,  the  roaring 
rapids  and  the  long  portages.  But  all  of  their  discourage- 
ments were  in  vain — Marquette  and  Joliet  went  into  the  un- 
known. On  his  departure  from  the  land  of  the  Illinois  with 
whom  he  had  found  favor,  Marquette  was  begged  to  return. 
This  he  promised  to  do. 

On  their  return  to  Michigan,  Marquette  had  an  attack  or 
chronic  dysentary  to  which  for  years  he  had  been  subject,  but 
nevertheless  he  attempted  to  perform  his  promise  to  the  Illinois. 
In  late  October,  1674,  with  two  guides  he  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  season  very  undesirable  for 
travel  on  the  Great  Lakes.  All  the  rivers  up  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  go  were  frozen,  so  he  was  obliged  to  remain  through 
the  winter  in  a  rude  cabin  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  knowing 
that  he  would  never  recover  enough  to  return  to  Mackinaw. 
The  following  spring  he  died  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
which  bears  his  revered  name. 

Cadillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit,  was  a  zealous  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  did  all  that  he  could  to  harm  them  as  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  Recollects.  When  Detroit  was  founded  in  1701, 
Cadillac  drew  away  most  of  the  Indians,  both  Ottawas  and 
Hurons,  from  St.  Ignace.  The  Jesuits  became  discouraged, 
burned  the  church  and  deserted  the  settlement.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  Jesuit  being  stationed  at  Detroit  until  1732. 

The  adventures  of  the  Jesuits  outside  our  own  state  interest 
us  less,  although  they  were  many  and  interesting  and  of  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  geography  and  history.  Though 
the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  conversion  of  the  savages, 
they  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  discoverers 
and  the  most  careful  of  observers.  They  exhibited  a  high  de- 
gree of  learning,  great  self-control,  fervent  zeal  and  calm  and 
patient  courage.  But  the  influential  men  of  New  France  had 
no  love  for  them  and  fairly  hated  them. 

At  a  very  early  day  the  Jesuits  had  boldly,  earnestly  and 
persistently  denounced  the  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  brandy  war  was  waged  between  the 
traders  and  the  priests.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
probably  as  forceful  and  effectual  as  any  others  that  have  been 
advanced  in  recent  years.  The  Recollects,  or  gray-coats  as 
they    were    called,    were    becoming    established    in    the    New 
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World.  Soon  the  whole  class  of  traders  with  many  local  offi- 
cers became  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits,  so  they  were  finally 
recalled  by  Louis  XV. 

We  might  think  that  these  men  had  good  times  together  in 
those  early  days,  but  if  we  put  ourselves  in  their  places  and 
recount  tlieir  trials,  we  will  soon  be  convinced  that  they  did 
not.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  untutored  sav- 
ages ;  lived  with  them  in  their  dirty  camps,  ate  their  filthy 
food  and  slept  with  them  and  their  dogs,  poisoned  with  their 
stench.  They  were  subject  to  insults  from  the  haughty  and 
l)rutal  treatment  from  the  mean. 

Not  only  as  discoverers  and  explorers  are  they  famous,  but 
as  pioneers  on  Michigan's  pathway  of  civilization.  After  them 
came  the  trader,  the  soldier,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the 
gentleman.  Delightful  French  hamlets  sprang  up  beside  the 
mission  stations. 

We  should  set  them  up  as  examples  and  strive  to  create  in 
ourselves  at  least  part  of  the  manly  qualities  of  the  early 
Jesuits.  Think  what  they  have  done  for  our  state.  We  have 
none  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  under  which  they  were 
compelled  to  work.  Can  we  not  do  something  to  make  our 
state  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it?  We  can  if  -we  take 
lessons  from  these  early  pioneers. 
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THE  MTCIITGAN  INDIAN 

BY   AliRKUT    EDW.    WIDDTPIEI/D 

CHARLEVOIX 

(Honorable    mention    in    state    essay    contest    in    local    history) 

THE  bushes  parted  without  a  rustle,  and  the  tall,  slender 
figure  of  an  Indian  glided  through.  He  was  alert  and  agile 
and  walked  quickly  yet  quietly,  his  bronzed  muscular  body 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  In  his  face  the  free  and  roman- 
tic life  he  led  was  plainly  mirrored.  He  was  a  typical  Indian 
with  the  characteristic  high  cheek  bones,  piercing  eyes  and 
stiff  black  hair  which  dangled  in  two  long  braids  down  his 
mighty  breast.  He  stooped  at  the  trail  and  examined  quickly 
but  carefully  the  hoof  prints  that  marked  the  coming  of  the 
pioneer  into  the  domains  of  Michigan's  great  Aborigines.  The 
noble  red  man  raised  his  wild,  but  almost  handsome  face  and 
a  low  call,  like  the  muttering  of  the  summer's  breeze  through 
the  Spruces,  echoed  from  his  lips.  There  was  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes  and  tlie  beautiful  head  of  an  Indian  pony  appeared. 
It  was  not  harrassed  with  a  saddle,  and  with  movements  quick 
and  agile  the  Indian  mounted  and  was  off  down  the  trail  to 
carry  the  news  to  the  i'h'wi'  of  his  tribe,  llie  Ojibways  of 
northern  Michigan. 

Bnt,  let  us  journey  to  the  Indian  camp  and  meet  the  red- 
man  in  his  peaceful  daily  life. 

The  village,  as  did  many  in  the  wilderness'  of  northern 
Michigan,  nestled  in  a  quiet  valley  where  a  babbling  spring 
seeped  from  the  rocks  on  its  steep  sides,  and  ran  as  a  tiny 
brook  to  the  plain  below.  There  a  number  of  tepees,  gaudily 
decorated  stood  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  green  foliage 
around  them.  Some  smouldering  embers  sent  up  fllmy  spirals 
of  smoke  into  the  cloudless  sky,  and  perhaps  an  aged  squaw  sat 
cross-legged  smoking  a  blackened  pipe. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  a  number  of  ponies  were  tethered 
around  a  wigwam,  a  little  larger  and  more  elaborately  deco- 
rated than  the  others.  The  deer  skin  flap  was  brushed  aside 
and  a  tall   but  aged  Indian   appeared.     On   his  feet  he  wore 
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handsome  moccasins  of  soft  leather,  and  a  magnificent  head 
dress  hung  down  his  back,  nearly  to  his  heels.  About  him  he 
held  a  bright  red  blanket  with  touches  of  blue  along  its  edges. 
He  stood  tall  and  erect,  his  arms  were  folded  and  in  him  all 
the  pride  of  a  red  man  was  magnified.  He  was  the  Chieftain. 
A  number  of  other  braves  followed  him  from  the  tepee,  and 
they  conversed  in  the  smooth,  mellow  tones  of  the  Indian 
tongue. 

Soon  a  body  of  horsemen  dashed  away.  They  rode  low  on 
their  fleet  ponies.  Their  bronzed  arms  were  swung  tightly 
around  the  tan  necks  of  the  steeds.  Only  mud-spattered 
blankets,  bearing  faint  signs  of  color  were  throw^i  over  the 
ponies.  The  red  men  rode  bare  back.  Slowdy  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  were  lost  in  the  distance  and  once  again  the  peaceful 
solitude,  broken  only  by  the  clear  notes  of  a  w^hippoorwill  or 
the  mystic  hoot  of  an  owl,  enveloped  the  valley. 

Night  came  on;  passed;  and  "Old  Sol"  a  huge  crimson  orb, 
came  peeping  over  the  distant  ridges  and  cast  a  dull  ruddy 
glow  on  the  valley  and  its  quaint  inhabitants. 

With  the  morning  came  an  aged  Indian.  Around  his  shoul- 
ders a  dusty  skin  was  draped,  protecting  his  brown  back  from 
the  heavy  load  of  bark  he  carried.  He  was  the  canoe  'maker 
of  the  village.  At  the  foot  of  the  canon  in  a  clump  of  cedars 
he  threw  down  his  load  and  stretched  his  strong  arms.  The 
birch  bark  was  soft  and  flexible,  yet  tough.  This  he  laced  to 
the  strong  wooden  frame,  with  deer  sinews,  gluing  up  all  tiny 
needle  holes  witli  the  black  j^itch  he  had  heretofore  extracted 
from  trees.  At  last  after  many  hours  of  hard  labor  he  put 
the  last  piece  of  bark  in  place  and  prepared  to  give  his 
"finished  work"  a  coat  of  pitch  throughout  to  insure  it  against 
the  swift  river  current.  At  the  bow  he  fixed  a  neat  star  of 
quills  and  ran  a  row  of  them  completely  around  his  canoe. 
He  then  placed  the  long  slender  body  upon  his  shoulders  and 
set  it  in  the  open,  beside  a  clumsj^  "Bull  boat,"  to  dry  and  be 
inspected  by  the  braves  of  the  tribe. 

The  feeble  cripple  who  resided  by  the  Chief's  tepee  was  an 
equally  interesting  character.  All  day  long,  shifting  with  the 
sun,  he  laced  the  flint  arrow  heads  to  the  ash-rod  supplying 
the  warriors  with  "ammunition"  with  which  to  kill  the  fawn 
and  bear,  and  protect  their  squaws  and  papooses  from  the 
fierce  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  incoming  "pale  face"  whom 
they  thouglit  more  brutal  and  savage  than  the  northern  tribes. 
Tile  ancient  arrow  maker  thus  nuide  his  supply  of  arrows. 
Half  he  made  for  tlie  Imnt,  with  the  flint  head  laced  tightly 
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to  the  shaft,  and  half  for  the  war  path,  vvitli  tiiiit  head  laced 
loosely  to  shaft,  so  that  the  head  would  remain  imbedded  in 
their  victim's  flesh. 

The  warriors  who  had  departed  at  sunset  returned  and 
vividly  described  to  their  Chief  the  great  "white  ships"  that 
were  piercing  the  wilderness  and  going  north  driving  herds 
before  them.  And  the  ('hieftain  wisely  bade  his  warriors  "Let 
them  go  their  ways,  and  we  shall  go  ours."  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  the  whites  were  seldom  allowed  to  travel  un- 
molested by  the  Indians. 

At  the  river  the  red  men  si)eared  the  fish  with  sharpened 
sticks  or  drove  them  into  nets  by  beating  the  water.  They 
captured  the  eel  by  treading  it.  On  the  hunt  they  circled  the 
bear  each  in  turn  sending  a  swift  arrow  into  the  tough  hide  of 
their  victim.  For  hours  they  lay  in  wait  at  the  water's  edge 
for  the  alert  deer,  or  perhaps  they  trailed  him  through  the 
deep  snows  of  the  forest  until  he  fell  exhausted,  their  prey. 

With  agriculture  the  red  men  had  success.  They  buried 
dead  fish  and  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  the  soil  as  fertilizer, 
and  reaped  large  harvests.  It  must  be  said  that  their  means 
of  tillage  was  primitive  but  they  excelled  in  maize,  tobacco  and 
grains.  With  sharp  bones  and  wooden  implements  they  dis- 
turbed the  turf.  The  red  men  were  the  originators  of  the 
method  of  securing  flour  from  wheat,  that  was  so  much  used 
among  the  early  settlers.  A  hardwood  tree  was  cut  off  about 
five  feet  from  its  base  and  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about 
six  inches.  A  piece  of  wood  was  then  made  to  fit  into  this 
cavity  and  lashed  to  a  stripling.  Wheat  was  placed  in  the 
cavity  and  pounded  into  meal  or  flour.  These  means  of  pro- 
moting life  were  indeed  primitive  but  satisfactory.  The  squaws 
were  simply  drudges,  they  did  all  the  labor  about  the  village. 

The  Chief  was  supreme  in  his  camp,  his  words  were  law. 
He  was  respected,  was  usually  well  liked  and  became  Chief 
either  by  his  merits  as  a  warrior,  which  was  the  usual  method, 
or  by  his  ancestry,  that  is,  "he  descended  to  the  throne." 

The  relations  existing  between  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited Michigan  at  this  time,  were  hostile.  One  tribe  hated 
the  other  and  they  were  engaged  in  war  most  of  the  time.  Al- 
though the  terrors  of  the  battle  were  not  very  severe,  if  a  war- 
rior of  a  contesting  tribe  was  captured  he  was  tortured  hor- 
ribly. The  usual  method  of  destroying  captives  was  by  burn- 
ing them  at  the  stake,  amid  wild  festivities.  This  is  also  a 
noticeable  fact  with  pioneers.  A  story  is  told  of  how  a  young 
girl  was  captured  by  the  Chippewas  and  was  tied  to  a  post 
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where  she  was  tortured  cruelly.  The  squaws  pricked  her  with 
arrows  while  the  grinning  braves  looked  on  and  shot  an  occa- 
sional arrow  into  the  post  an  inch  or  two  from  her  head. 
Death  came  when  a  huge  fire  was  built  around  her,  burning 
her  to  death.  Sucli  inhuman  deeds  were  common.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  colony  of  white  men  crazed  with  a  griev- 
ing hate  attacked  the  tribe,  and  the  battle  that  was  wagell 
is  a  good  example  of  the  Indians  stealthy  cunning  mode  of 
warfare. 

The  camp  of  the  red  men  was  on  a  wooded  plateau,  on  the 
shores  of  Mickogwam,  (24  miles  northwest  of  Pelston).  The 
colony  of  the  pioneers  was  situated  in  a  vale  south  of  the 
Chippewa  camp.  The  enraged  settlers  armed  with  three  old 
flint-lock  rifles,  several  powder  horns  full  of  lead  shot  and 
powder,  pick  axes,  shovels,  hammers,  hatchets  and  clubs, 
plunged  through  the  wilderness  headed  by  the  father  of  the 
dead  girl.  On  a  mound  a  half  mile  away  the  trained  eagle 
eye  of  a  lookout  Indian  sighted  the  waving  bushes  and  dark 
forms,  and  was  off  through  the  forest  noiselessly  but  speedily. 
Five  minutes  later  the  side  of  the  plateau  was  a  mass  of  in- 
visible Indians.  Behind  trees,  in  brush,  in  fact  everywhere 
they  were  hid,  their  hideous  faces  peering  out  behind  their 
bows  and  arrows.  Each  of  the  red  men  carried  poisoned  ar- 
rows, and  some,  fire  arms.  Tso-de-ar-ko,  the  Chief  was  in  his 
glory,  he  stood  upon  a  rock,  tall,  bronzed,  a  specimen  of  per- 
fect physical  man.  And,  ''into  the  jaws  of  death"  came  the 
rage  blinded  white  men,  full  of  hate  and  eager  for  revenge. 
They  hesitated  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  Their  woolen  shirts 
were  open  at  the  neck  and  their  dusty  sombreros  were  pushed 
back  on  their  heads,  John  Hale  took  off  his  hat  and  rallied 
his  brave  men  on  with  a  lusty  cheer ;  lusty — though  a  tear  was 
in  his  eye.  The  eyes  of  the  red  men  gleamed — their  blood 
tingled  with  the  death  lust — a  terrible  grin  played  across  their 
gaudily  painted  lips.  The  pioneers  grimly  advanced,  then — 
a  piercing  howl — a  terrible  shriek— the  call  of  the  hawk, 
echoed  from  the  hillside.  It  was  awful,  terrible.  A  pioneer 
halted,  doffed  his  sombrero,  gave  a  faint  cheer  and  fell  dead 
with  an  arrow  through  his'  breast.  From  behind  every  tree 
and  stump  a  shower  of  arrows  came.  The  vales  and  woods 
echoed  wdth  war  whoops  and  the  last  of  the  pioneer  vengeance 
bound  ''army"  fell  victims  of  the  Chippewas,  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  scalped  and  butchered  by  the  red 
men. 
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But  let  us  describe  the  Indian  after  the  battle.  At  that  time 
also  he  exhibits  his  wild  uncivilized  nature.  His  appearance 
is  grotesque.  He  is  naked  to  the  waist  and  wears  fringed 
leather  pants,  usually  decorated  with  scalp  locks.  He  paints 
his  face  gaudily  with  bright  paints,  and  dances  to  the  tune  of 
the  tom-toms.  He  works  himself  into  a  terrible  state  of  insane 
frenzy,  until  wild,  inhuman,  he  forgets  himself  and  becomes 
little  different  from  a  beast.  The  lust  to  kill  is  dominant  in 
him.  The  dance  itself  is  weird.  Through  it  all  the  savage 
keeps  that  high,  quick  step,  tottering  back  and  forth  and 
uttering  piercing  shrieks  and  war  whoops.  The  squaws  sit 
peacefully  back  in  the  shadows  of  the  tepees  and  quietly 
smoke. 

The  ambuscade  was  the  popular  mode  of  attack.  Their 
weapons  were,  bows  and  arrows,  the  ''tommah  hawk''  which 
was  used  for  scalping,  and  war  clubs.  All  of  these  weapons 
were  usually  elaborately  decorated.  Sometimes  they  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  an  occasional  flint-lock  rifle  from  pio- 
neers. 

Perhaps  of  all  foreign  races  and  tribes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  African  native,  the  North  American  Indians  were  the 
most  superstitious.  When  Cartier,  the  great  French  explorer, 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi  he  told  of  seeing  grotesque  paint- 
ings of  gods  upon  the  rocks  that  towered  above  the  river. 
These  paintings  were  chiefly  of  Manitou,  their  god  of  nature. 
A  good  example  of  their  superstitious  traits  is  the  story  of  the 
three  white  boys  who  got  lost  and  were  trailed  by  a  party  of 
savages  in  the  forests  southwest  of  Mackinaw  City.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  last  extremities  of  the  race  through  the  wilderness, 
when  one  of  the  boys,  who  knew  the  ways  and  traits  of  the 
wily  red  man,  proposed  posing  as  ghosts.  They  took  off  all 
their  clothes  except  their  white  undergarments.  They  dodged 
in  behind  a  rock,  appeared  there,  crept  along  to  another  one 
and  shot  up  there,  appearing  like  a  whole  troop  of  goblins.  It 
was  really  ludicrous  to  see  those  "fearless"  savages  flee  madly 
plunging  through  the  brush.  The  three  boys  at  daybreak, 
found  their  way  unmolested  to  the  city,  and  the  red  men  were 
not  seen  in  the  region  thereafter. 

The  Indian  as  an  athlete  stands  foremost  among  the  races. 
He  is  usually  quick  to  learn  although  sometimes  not  so  eager. 
It  is  natural  that  he'  should  be  a  great  lover  of  nature,  being 
an  expert  woodsman. 

He  is  stealthy,  cunning  and  in  some  cases,  mostly  primitive 
cases,  savage.    The  most  civilized  Indian  inherits  some  of  the 
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wild  nature  that  was  dominant  in  his  ancestors.  In  battle  ihe 
red  man  excels  in  stealth  and  cunning.  He  is  termed  treacher- 
ous and  lazy  by  some.  The  Indian  in  his  true  life,  repres^pl.s 
one  of  the  most  active  and  noble  races.  If  he  had  been  left  by 
himself  he  would  have  undoubtedly  advanced  rapidly.  The 
Indian  is  now  multiplying  in  numbers  instead  of  decreasiT.-g. 
The  most  of  the  Michigan  Indians,  the  remains  of  the  Chip- 
pewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies  and  Saginaw^s,  are  living  at  tlM> 
Michigan  Indian  Territory  reserve.  In  one  they  are  termed 
as  the  nortliern  Algonquins.  The  Pottawatomies  were  driven 
from  southern  Michigan  to  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory 
where  they  are  now  civilized  citizens.  The  Ottawas  were 
driven  from  northern  Michigan  from  place  to  i)lace  by  other 
tribes,  and  now,  reduced  to  a  remnant  are  settled  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  Chippewas,  who  once  inhabited  Michigan,  are 
settled  upon  reservations  in  the  same  region  they  knew  of  old. 
But  Michigan's  great  Aborigines  lacked  unity  and  concen- 
trated force,  consequently  they  were  mastered  by  the  superior 
white  race  who  understood  those  points. 
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